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of the people of Massachusetts which longed to 
grasp power in the State, but could only do so by 
the‘aid of the Free Soil vote. The Constitution of 
that as of most New England States requiring an 


der. They have no other native nuts. Chestnuts 
and walnuts are abundant in the lower valleys; 
but they like their little pine-nuts better. How 
they ever Manage to gather them, is a question I 


Christ has in fact based his whole system on 
them, and te repudiate them is to reject him, but 
aleo because through them alone can we have 
access to facts outside of this world, in the 
universe at large, facts which have a controlling 


himeelf, in its true and divine fullness and perfec- 
tion. 

That there is not an agreement even among 
good men as to the inspiration and use of the Bible, 
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THE GREAT RELIGIOUS CONTROVERSY 
OF ENGLAND. 


No. V.—THE POINT OF VISION. 
BY REV. EDWARD BEECHER, DD. 


We have arrived ct the conclusion that it is not 
the intent of Baden Powell to teach atheism or 
pantheism, but that he has professedly and ex- 
plicitty repudiated and refuted both. We also 
have concluded that whatever implications or 
tendencies there may be toward atheism or pan- 
theism in the book, inasmuch as they are not 
avowed, and theism is avowed, the proper course 
is to correct the. tendencies, but to accept the 
avowal, and proceed upon it as true. 

We come now, assuming a God, to creation, to 
the philosophy of history, to miracles and a super- 
natural revelation, to insziration, and the canon, 
or rule of faith, to the relations of the Bible to 
ecience and history and criticiem, and, finally, to 
its interpretation and application to human life in 
all its parte, as the topics involved in this great 
controversy. 

We thus find ourselves standing on the shores of 
an immeasurable ocean, and it is not without an 
emotion of reverence and awe that we prepare to 
launch into it. 

Therefore, before we do it, we feel impelled to 
ascend, if we may find it, some point of vision 
fro hich we may survey our course. Nor is 
this without reason. We have come within the 
range of a controversy among great and good men 
on these momentous points, and yet we fiad them 


, using, concerning each other, language of pointed 


Verity, and making reciprocal charges of a very 
Tendamesital kind. It is natural, therefore, to 
desire to find a point of vision from which we can 
survey the conflict in such relations as to under- 
stand its interior spirit and its divine intents. Kt 
is hard, indeed, for any age fully to understand its 
Owncontroversies. They afe parts of an intel- 
lectual and moral movement ef the divine Spirit, 
extending through ages, and sustain relations alike 
to the past and to the future. But though the 
present controversy is embarrassed with this 
difficulty in common with others, yet it has sources 
of illumination that are not common. .- 

Its very nature and the questions in discussion 
show that it is the last great controversy which 
preceses the highest and most perfect communion 
with God that is to be conceded to the church on 
earth. That there is to be such a season of com- 
munion with God, and that it is to be preceded by 
such intellectual and moral preparation as are 
essential to the realization of that great event, is 
clearly foretold in the prediction of the marriage 
supper of the Lamb, preceded by the divine arrayal 
of the church, the bride, the Lamb’s wife, in fine 
linen, clean and white, which is the righteousness 
of the saints. The same view is confirmed by 
numerous other predictions in different parts of 
the Word of God. Moreover, it is generally con- 
ceeded, in some sense, by all Christians. 

Bat there is as yet great diversity of opinion as 
to what is involved in this communion with God, 
how far it isto extend, and what are to be its con- 
sequences. If it were supposed that God is 
deeply interested in the material world and in the 
aciences and arts that originate from it, and also 
in a true and Christian intellectual philosophy, 
and in the right organization and conduct of 
human society in all its parts, as well as in 
salvation, and the church, viewed in the spiritual 
sphere, and in eternal relations—if all this were 
intelligently believed, then the idea of communion 
with God would involve a great increase of intel- 
lectual and moral development and comprehension, 
as well as of moral purity and holy emotion, and 
that not merely in the range of what is commonly 
ineluded in doctrinal theelogy, but in the whole 
sphere of science, art, literature, and practical 
life. 

Still more, it would involve a harmonizing of all 
the great departments of human thought with each 
other and with the Word of God. For no one will 
deny that, as viewed by God, they are in harmony, 
for he has not made a system of contradictions to 
perplex, confound, and crush the mind ; and he to 
the whole system of truth is as the sun in the 
material world, disclosing it in all its relations, 
colors, and harmonies. Moreover, God himself is 
truly correlated to the sanctified human mind, 
and his nature and attributes truly seen are 
adapted to harmonize, develop, vitalize, and fruc- 
tify all its powers and emotions. 

Moreover, from such communion with God 
‘would arise very great changes in the relations of 
existing Christian individuals and bodies to each 
other. The extent, degree, and forms of Christian 
unity that will result, will depend entirely upon 
the extent to which communion with God is to be 
earried in the coming future. A low degree of 
communion is not inconsistent with denominational 
and national rivalries, and ambitious aspirings for 
power and glory, and divisive envies and jealousies. 
But there is a degree of communion with God that 
is wholly inconsistent with these things, and 
which will produce a unity and a power of 
brotherly love in all Christians which will elimi- 
nate all the elements of division and strife, and 
make them one as Christ and the Father are one. 

Now, it is self-evident that in order to such com- 
munion with God, all false views of God, all ele- 
ments of error, of every kind, which in any age 
have been inwrought into what the church calls 
Christianity, must be purged out by the fiery influ- 
ences of the Spirit of God. All errors which have 
been by false interpretation ascribed to the Bible, 
to its dishonor and paralysis, must be repudiated, 
and the Bible be vindicated and exalted in the 
light of God. All conformity to a proud, ambitious, 
selfish, pleasure-loving world, that has debased the 
church in spirit, or corrupted her in organization 
and doctrine, must be discovered and removed by 
divine scrutiny and purgation. . 

And this is what is meant by that judgment of 
Babylon that precedes and introduces the purifica- 
tion of the church, and the marriage supper of the 
Lamb. 

As to how much is involved in all this, there 
are great diversities of view. But one thing at 
least is sure, that the higher our standard as to the 
ultimate result, the more radical and thorough will 
be our views of the scrutiny thet is to be expected, 
of all existing modes of thought, emotion, and 
action, throughout the whole Christian community 
and the world. Moreover, when we find a course 
of events tending to such an issue, we shall not 
fear, even though it seem to be radical aud revolu- 
tionary, but shall rather look with hope for the 
eoming of God to remove those things that can be 
shaken, that those things that cannot be shaken 
may remain. 

True faith, then, will not look upon the present 
controversy with fear, but with hope. It will see 
in it a development of the purpose of God to lift his 
ehureh to a higher plane of intellectual and moral 
action, and that mainly through the Bible, but not 
the Bible as now understood and represented, in a 
‘morally depressed, divided, unworthy church, but 
the Bible as understood and applied to use by God’ 


the facts already developed show. Nor are Cole- 
ridge and Arnold, and Powell and Williams, and 
Jowett and Stanley, alone in the allegation that 
there is existent and injurious Bibliolatry that de- 
mands correetion. Prof. N. Porter of Yale College 
says, in his artiele on “ Coleridge and his Ameri- 
can Disciples,” in The Bibliotheca Sacra for 1847, 
p- 155: “The views of Coleridge are aimed 
against that high estimate of the mere letter of the 
Bible which he has called by the expressive term 
‘ Bibliolatry;’ sn.idolatry which is the occasion of 
much of the infidelity of Protestant countries.” 
The Bible itself it robs of more than half its use- 
fulness and power over the minds of the believers 
themselves, who, instead of consulting it as the 
sage counselor who sits by their fireside and gives 
them the lessons of inspired wisdom, turn it into a 
stiff mummy, which they keep in their houses, as 
the Egyptians used to preserve for worship the 
embalmed bodies of their ancestors. We do not 
think it at all extravagant to say that the round 
assertions in general in regard to this kind of in- 
spiration, which are taken back in the detail, or 
bolstered up by arguments unworthy of a special 
pleader, are the cause of that lukewarm belief of 
the truth which chills true ardor and spiritual 
energy, and of that frightful rationalism which has 
swung off to so dreadful a length in the opposite 
direction. * * * The questions involved are 
the great questions of the day. The whispers of 
thousands and tens of thousands of inquiring spir- 
its plead with earnest entreaties that they shall 
be fairly considered and fairly answered. The 
Word of God itself lifts up its own voice, demand- 
ing of those to whom is committed the trust of 
éefending and explaining it, that they should de- 
fend it from the enemy that rushes in like & flood. 
Let no man undertake this work in haste or rashly. 
Let no one do it with an unbelieving and irrev- 
erent, or self-inflated spirit. But it needs to be 
undertaken and put at rest.” 

It would have been well if the writers of Es- 
says and Reviews, a book professediy aimed 
against Bibliolatry, had duly regarded these last 
cautions before engaging in their work. 

Some of the assertions of Prof. Porter concerning 
Bibliolatry are so general and so devoid of specific 
illustrations, that they may be misunderstood, and 
applied to cases which he would exempt from their 
scope. He would not deny that there is a true 
and intelligent reverence for the Bible as God’s 
inspired Word that cannot be excessive. But, as 
he says of Coleridge, so we say of him, “ Fairly in- 
terpreted, we assert for him a reverential spirit to- 
ward the sacred volume, and a purpose to fill the 
mind with a more earnest conviction of the su- 
preme authority and priceless value of this gift of 
God.” 

If the views which we have taken of the divine 
purposes in this controversy be correct, if its tend- 
ency is to ultimate and elevated communion with 
God, in all things, through the Bible, then certain 
inferentes follow which may be to us as regulat- 
ing principles in our future discussions. 

1. The power through which all the future of 
the Bible is to’come to pass, is not the power of 
mere human intellegt or emotion, put forth in its 
cefense or exposition, bu; the self_-revealing power 
of Ged, as a living; pres\ut, thinking, feeling, act- 
ing God, to whom our minds are correlated, and 
in whom, intellectually and morally, we live, and 
move, and have our being. There is a constant 
tendency through human pride to fall into a dead 
and heartless intellectual orthodoxy and defense of 
the Bible as an intellectual problem, and as fur- 
nishing a source of power, aside from, and inde- 
pendent of, present and vital communion with 
God. So used, the Bible and theology turn the 
mind away from God, and nourish pride and self- 
sufficiency, and produce a worship of human con- 
structions of dogma and organizations, that eclipse 
God and leave the soul in moral winter. Gdd is 
the subject of the Bible. Its great end is to bring 
men to know God and Jesus Christ as eternal life. 
But to do this God must reveal himself and shine 
into the soul, and shine on all things as does the 
natural sun on the world around us. This is the 
Bible idea: “The sun shall be no more thy light 
by day; neither for brightness shall the moon 
give light unto thee; but the Lord shall be unto 
thee an everlasting light, and thy God thy glory.” 
The great design of the Bible is not to fix the mind 
on itself, but on God, as self-revealed, in divine 
communion. Our end should not be to honor the 
Bible as a god, but to honor the God who is re- 
vealed in the Bible by love and communion and 
reverent worship. 

2. We ought at the same time to be equally con- 
vinced that the self-revelation of God wiil be made 
through the Bible, and not independently of it. 
The Bible is pre-eminently ths book in which God 
lives, and which he uses. It is his great text-book. 
Not, indeed, to the exclusion of nature, providence, 
and the mind of man, but as subordinating them 
all, and uniting them all in one great system. And 
herein is our reply to such as Emerson and Theo- 
dore Parker, who talk of leaving the present in- 
spiration of the living God for the dead records of 
past ages. Wedo not leave the present inspiration 
of the living God when we turn to the Bible. There 
it is that we eminently find the living God. The 
recorded experience of living, regenerated souls, 
and the communion of God with them, and theirs 
with him, never die. They are immortal creations 
of God for all ages. The prayers and songs of 
Moses, the man of God, and of David, the sweet 
singer of Israel, never grow old, nor does the divine 
communion of Johnand Paul. God’s dispensations 
and words of providence, and principles of holiness, 
justice, and mercy, are never obsolete. All that 
God has ever done or said, still reveals him, and is 
worthy of eternal study and contemplation. 

3. We are not to form a philosophy of history 
outside of the Bible, as Dr. Temple and the Essay- 
ists have done, and then to judge, criticise, and 
interpret the Bible by it, but we are to derive a 
philosephy of history from the Bible, and to judge 
of human history in the light of that. The philos- 
ophy ofthe history of this world depends upon facts 
outside of this world, which no human science can 
reveal or ascertain. Thus, if there is at this time 
a great rebellion in the universe ; if there has been 
treason, @ revolt, a great secession ; if the incarna- 
tion of God and the death of Christ were designed 
to overthrow and punish that revolt; if its leader 
end his hosts have power in this world, and are 
here to be conquered and men redeemed ; if God 
knows these facts, then we are to turn to his rev- 
elation, and not to human science or philosophy, for 
a knowledge of them. They are not abstract 
principles, but positive historical facts, if they are 
true. And if facts, they are controlling facts. 
They give color and character to all history. They 
reveal its true philosophy and its final issues. To 
overlook such facts, and to frame philosophies of 
history that not only ignore but deny them, is in 
the highest degree absurd. Still more so is it to 
subject the interpretation of the Bible to sueh a 
ne philosophy of history as the Essayists have 

one. 

4. We are to defend the necessity and reality of 
an external, positive supernatural revelation BY 
MIRACLES, a8 the only possible basis of such 
knowledge of facts outside of this world, and of the 
plans and purposes of Ged, as developed in a 
universal system. The universe has and will 
have a nisTory. It is made up, not merely of 
principles, but of positive historical facts. w, 
no internal revelations, such as the Essayists are 
aiming at. go beyond principles. The absolute 
religion of Theodore Parker is a religion of mere 
principles. It is “to be goed and to do goed.” But 
pot a fact outside ef this world can it know. 
Nothing but the testimony of God, through miracles, 





can reveal such facts. Hence the question of 


miracles is fundamental, not merely because 
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power over all human history, and in the light 
of which it must be read and understood. 

5. We are not to suppose that God has any jeal- 
ousy for the Bible, and against the true and fall 
development of history, science, and intellectual 
philosophy. These, as well as the Bible, are books 
of God ; and itis his will that they be deeply studied 
and truly interpreted. It is never a duty, and itis 
always criminal, to lie for God. No one would 
call in question this position if it were not for the 
fact that there are intimate connections between the 
Bible, or parts of it, and history and science. The 
main end of the Essayists is to consider these rela- 
tions. Baden Powell boldly proclaims that Chris- 
tianity must be entirely detached from the Old 
Testament and science, because the Old Testament 
is at war with right views of creation, geology, and 
astronomy, and because miracles are unscientific, 
and can be received, if at all, only on faith. The 
other Essayists follow in his steps, and add prob- 
lems of history and criticism in their bearings on 
the Bible ; and among them all they make quite a 
wreck of it, if they are right 

What, then, is tobe done? Shall we refuse to 
look history and science in the face? Shall we 
ignore facts? Shall we plead the cause of the 
Bible deceitfully ? God forbid 

The Bible is but a part of God’s system of reve- 
lation ; and he has made it with a wise reference 
to the rest. It is not what we might decide in 
theory it ought to be, but what it is in fact, when 
ali its relations to all other truth, and of all other 
truth toit, areknown. We are not to bend facts to 
our @ priori theories of inspiration, but we are to 
form our theories of inspiration by a study of all facts. 
Nor need we fear the result. There is in true, 
deep, thorough science, seen in the light of God, no 
eause for apprehension. Incomplete and undevel- 
oped sciences are commonly elated, conceited, pre- 
tentious. But when reverent communion with 
God is extended to all history, science, and philos- 
ophy, then will the divine structure, inspiration, 
aud authority of the Bible be seen in its true fall- 
nees and glory. God has ideas of language and of 
the analogies of things natural to things spiritual 
that run deeply into the structure of the Bible. 
All of his wiedom in the mode of its formation has 
not yet been developed. It has in itself,and it will 
reveal a self-evidencing power, growing out of its 
relations to the whole system, that will remove all 
doubt as to its divine origin and inspiration. Even 
with our present knowledge, it ia easy to point out 
the superficiality and baselessness of the assaults 
and objections of the Essayists. But if we would 
have a fuli vision of the truth, we must, with in- 
creased earnestness, pray for higher degrees of the 
revelation of Ged himself in all the fullness of his 
manifold grace and glory. 

Let us, however, never forget that the baptism of 
the Holy Spirit, for which we pray so often, is pre- 
eminently a great work of moral humiliation and 
purification. We do not know how unfit we are for 
full communion with God. Wedo net know the 
depths of humiliation and self-abasement and self- 
loathing into which we need to fall before God. 
The divine, the sanctifying Spirit alone fully kno ws 
the extent of our necessities. He alone can give 
us that thorough purification of which we stand in 
need, and thus prepare us for the glorious vision of 
God, and the full enjoyment in divine communion 
of that wisdom and love which pass knowledge. 
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THE MOST WONDERFUL 
IN THE WO 


BY MARY H. C. BOOTH. 


PonTRESINA, SWITZERLAND. 
Here, among the white hills of God— 
** Where the first word of creation 
Loudly through the air yet rings "— 
the world is just as he made it. No despot dare 
desecrate his altars of freedom here ; for the Alpine 
mountains are his holy temples—his shrines, the 
little hills. Pomps and vanities and idleness have 
nothing in common with the majesty of mountain 
nature. Switzerland belies herself in her cities. 
The real Switzer can no more be transplanted from 
his native Alps than can the chamois. Let him go 
out intothe world ; he wonders at first, and listens ; 
he hears but the elink of the dollar! It comes to 
be music by-and-by. Back in the stillness of 
twilights he wanders ; faintly and more faint 


“The echoes of the voice of God 
Are sounding in his soul.” 


Down in the valleys, the dollar ; up on the hilltops, 
God’s smile! He waits in the cities and wavers. 
Men call him avaricious. Heis but human. The 
chamois goes bounding through his day-dreams. 
The dear old chamois! They grew on the 
mountains together. Look, pretty creature, he 
comes! Back to the Alps and the chamois, never 
again to wander—never again to roam ! 

I have just returned from a six hours’ promen- 
ade, or rather clambering, upon the Monterasch 
glacier. It lies at the foot of the Rosateh Alp, 
nearly opposite the Pitz Languard, by the valley of 
Pontresina. It isa branch of the great Bernina 
glacier, which extends for an uninterrupted dis- 
tance of fifty miles. The range of the Bernina 
Alps border upon Italy. They vary in hight from 
8,000 to 12,000 feet. 

After an energetic tramp of three hours, during 
which we scareely felt the incumbrance of our 
bodies, owing to the exhilarating effect of the light 
bracing air of the glacier, we paused to rest ; and, 
having seated ourselves upon a pile of rocks in a 
glacier dell, partook of the welcome luncheon with 
which our provident guides had provided us. It 
consisted of bread, cheese, wine, and Italian 
sausage. The sausage, which one can eat if one 
must, is made of the meat of donkeys. 

I had always thought of a glacier as “a sea of 
ice ;” the geography used to say so; and I forgot 
that the sea had billows, but supposed a glacier 
was a great unbroken plain of level, greenish, 
slippery ice. By no means. 

The Monterasch glacier rises abruptly from the 
midst of the most luxuriant moss-covered hills, 
bright with the berries of the Alpine rose—appar- 
ently a gigantic mass of shattered rock. The solid 
ice beneath was invisible. Presently the rocks 
diminished to stones, which gradually dissolved to 
pebbles, then into sand. Sand banks, in the form 
of rolling prpries, extend for the space of half a 
mile. It needed but @ scratch with the iron points 
of our Alpine sticks to discern the ice beneath. 
The dirty-looking sand gradually disappeared 
altogether, and the scene before us presented an 
extent of white snow-covered swells, which I can 
liken to nothing save stationary billows. It was 
as if the ocean had turned to ice in the midst of a 
reging storm. Further on, the frozen billows rose 
into pointed spires, which sparkled and glittered 
like thousands of diamond pinnacles. They were 
interspersed with chasms of various depth, down 
whose dark-blue, smooth-cut sides, we could 
easily look to the gurgling rills beneath. Weoften 
heard the murmuring of large water-streams below 
us. We were surrounded by towering Alps on 
every side. Down some of the “ Alpine pillars” 
— mountains of granite in the foreground—the most 
charming little waterfalls came dancing. On 
every available spot round which a root could cling 
upon the overhanging ledges, there were pine- 
trees. They produce a large, round cone, which 
is filled with little nuts, similar in size and form to 
the New England beech. nut, but without its flavor 
— with no flavor at all that [ could perceive. They 


are much prized by th@ mountaineers. No won- 
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am unable to solve, 


After luncheon, I bade my traveling companions, 


who wished to explore a little glacier lake further 
on, ® temporary edieu, and turned homeward alone 
with my guide. He had lived in a city for three 
years, but he thanked God he was home again. 


Every Alpime tourist has heard of Colani. His 


father, celebrated in mountain history, was styled 
“the king of hunters.” He is also regarded by his 
companions aa one of the very best hunters of the 
day. I not only recommend him to every Ameri- 
can and English tourist as guide, but to every peet 
and painter who may visit his Alpine hills, as a 
theme for péneiland pen. The unconscious grace 


and dignity of his bearing, his simplicity of life, 
the purity, truth, and poetry of his great, though 
simple thoughts, cannot but render him the personi- 
fied ideal of a true Switzer. My faith in the real 
Switzer, as we read of him, had been alittle shaken 
during my two years’ residence in the rich com- 
mereial city of Zurich. “I have found him here. 
The valley of the Engadine is all full of them: 
Switzers with mountain souls. They had not 
been molested by strangers, Colani told me, until 
within the last few years. “ We were forgotten by 
the werld,” said he. “They left us alone with 
God.” said it was interesting to note the first 
impressions of various strangers in viewing, for the 
first time, the eternal hills, especially the glories of 
the Alpine sunset. A German preacher, on gazing 
upon the indescribable splendors of an Alpine twi- 
light, burst out iato singing the “ Gloria in excel- 
sis.” “Oh for a pencil dipped in living light!” 
exclaimed an English artist. “I can never touch 
pallet and brush again,” cried a German art-stu- 
dent. “ I feel so great!” said my little American 
friend, (Miss Myla Fletcher of {ndianapolis,) as she 
stood up in the open carriage, and looked about on 
the great chain of glittering Alps, as we entered the 
Engadine. “The whole world is mine!” shouted 
the German philosopher, exultantly. 

* Ich bin in Gottes Nahe,” answered a German 
countess Who was dying, when asked if she did 
not desire the attendance of a priest. How toach- 
ingly beautiful! how sublime! “I am near 
God,” said the dying Christian. I thought of those 
trustful and triumphant words, and felt—who, in 
the presence of His eternal hills, can but feel ?— 
“ Ich bin in Gotte’s Nahe.” The“ Switzerland” of 
my illustrious neighbor, the German poet Her- 
wegh, kept welling up to my heart. As a political 
exile in the refuge of Switzerland, he sung— 

** Land of longing! where the mountains, 

Freedom’s glorious statues , stand, 

As of glowing gold and silver, 
molten by Jehovan’s hand. 


. * os 
Once I listened, while a — " 
lordly land, 


Wandered through 


Praying for a seed of Freedom, 


gh but as a grain of sand ; 
And he prayed but little earth-land, 
And he prayed but little room, 
Little room, and little earth-land, 
Needed Freedom’s tree to bloom. 


But the lordlings called their beadles 
To the hills, and dells, and springs, 
And the angel took'the seedling 
*Neath tne shelter of his wings ; 
From the darkened land he bore it, 
To the mountain's parple shine, 
And for want of earth, be laid it 
On the rocks, besiae the pine. 


ite growing rote outspreadin, 
7s the vendetis your vines, ¢ 
. green, O Switzer, may it F 
Fieurish like pil 
Bafe before the heaven’s lighthing, 
And from your own reckless hand j 
Safe from stranger’s evil jesting, 
Switzerland! For ever stand !” 


I am writing with the quill of an Alpine eagle— 
the gift of my guide. This morning we saw an 
eagle. He was starting upward for the sun—up, 
from his home on ‘the free hills of Switzerland. 
Glorious bird ! 

On our return we encountered a chamois. He 
wes treading cautiously upon the margin of the 
glacier, and being at considerable distance, we 
were unnoticed by the graceful creature. The 
season of chamois-hunting, which lasts, by law, 
but six weeks, commenced yesterday. The can- 
tonal government prohibits all save native-born 
citizens from the hunting of these darlings of the 
Alps. Strangers are sometimes allowed, through 
special permission, and by the paying of large 
sums, to join in the chamois “chase.” The 
Alpine hunters, however, who are always on the 
watch, take good care that no fortunate shot is 
aimed by a foreign hand. Nocompensation, how- 
ever liberal, could prove a ba'm to such a wound 
upen Alpine honor. The first chamois of the 


‘season was killed yesterday by our host (Enderlin.) 


Part of its delicate meat was served for our dinner 
to-day. Its flavor reminded me of wild duck, and 
of the choicest portions of young deer. 

We lingered at the bese of Pitz Languard, in 
nearing home, by the ruins of an ancient and pic- 
turerque tower, of which there is no history. It 
is evidently of Roman origin. The universal 
language of the Engadine (spoken by only 30,000 
souls) is the Ladin or Romansch. It is not dis- 
similar to the ancient Latin as spoken by the 
Roman peasantry. Its entire literature is com- 
prised of about thirty books. The first Romansch 
translation of the Bible was printed in the year 
1679. The religion of the Engadine, save in a 
single town, is Protestant. The churches, which 
are 80 frequent, one cannot help wondering where 
the people come from who fill them—are quaint, 
moss-covered, artistically built, and old. The 
inhabitants of the upper valleys resemble the 
Puritans in the strictness of their religious ob- 
servancer. “ Religion” isnot merely a name here ; 
I believe it to be sincere as the very hills. 





CHARLES SUMNER AS A STATESMAN. 
BY HORACE GREELEY. 


TWELVE years ago, a revolution in the politics of 
the Old Bay State, effected by a coalition between 
the party which had followed as Democrats the 
standard of Jackson, Van Buren, and Cass, and 
that which as Free Soilers had split off from the 
Whig ascendency upon the nomination of Gen. 
Taylor for President, elected George S. Boutwell 
as Governor of that renowned Commonwealth, and 
sent Cuartes Sumner to the United States Senate. 
It is not probable that the greater portion of those 
instrumental in effecting these results had any 
conception of the magnitude of their far-reaching 
consequences. 

yr. Sumner, still a young man, son of one who 
was long Sheriff of the metropolitan county, had 
been born and reared in Boston without imbibing 
some of its most cherished ‘ notions.’ Educated a 
Whig of the school of John Quincy Adams, he had 
resisted ardently and on the highest grounds that 
Annexation of Texas to which—or rather to the 
spirit which impelled and secured that Annexation 





absolute majority to elect, no Governor was chosen 
at the election of 1850 ; but the coalition aforesaid 
gave the Governor and most of the State officers 
to the Democrats, and the U. S. Senator to the Free 
Soilers. Some of the Democrats long refusing te 
support Mr. Sumner, his election was barely 
effected, and only after several fruitless efforts. 
Mr. Sumner had hitherto been known rather as 
a scholar and orator than as a statesman. His 
distinctive political views were not shared by one- 
fourth of his fellow-citizens in the State nor, by 
one-twentieth of the people of the Union. Of the 
legislators whose votes sent him to the Senate, a 
majority owed their seats to those who regarded 
Anti-Slavery in every form with abhorrence. These 
he made no attempt to conciliate or eajole. No one 
was either deceived or bribed into his support. 
He deprecated no prejudice and placated no hostil- 
ity. Those who elected him knew exactly what 
to expect, and have not been disappointed. 

Mr. Sumner took his seat in a Senate which had 
never before been so intensely, all but unanimously, 
Pro-Slavery, and wherein he was instinctively re- 
garded by all as “outside of any healthy political 
organization.” Other members were more or less 
decidedly adverse to according any new guaranties 
toHuman Slavery. He had no other political object 
then first to check, secondly to cripple, and ulti- 
mately to overthrow, the Slave Power. Profoundly 
convinced that Slavery and Liberty are incompatible 
—that the enslavement of any invades and impairs 
the rights of all—he grappled directly and boldly 
with the hateful ‘ institution,’ instead of being con- 
tent with resisting its aggressions. Slavery, in his 
view, was notto bereprobated and resisted merely be- 
cause it sought to encroach upon soil rightfully con- 
secrated to Free Labor ; it encroached because it was 
essentially vicious, unjust, rapacious, and baleful. 
Others might be satisfied with the restriction or 
diminution of the area which this deadly Upas 
might be authorized to blight; he chose to lay the 
ax to the root of the tree, and £0 be rid of its pesti- 
lential effluvia for ever. 

Courteous and deferential in his manners, he 
sincerely desired to maintain the kindest person- 
al relations with those who were to be for years 
his daily associates and co-workers for the public 
good; but that was haughtily refused. The 
Whigs naturally regarded him as one who had 
assisted and profited by the overthrow of their 
party in Massachueetts, and who had no business 
in the seat of Webster, Everett, and Winthrop. 
The Democrats felt bound to show that his election 
by the vote of their party gave him no claims on 
their consideration, fellowship, or sympathy, and 
was a precedent not to be followed. Socially as 
well as politically, in daily intercourse or lack of 
intercourse, as well as in the arrangement of Com- 
miftees, they notified him decidedly that hostility 
to Slavery was, in their eyes, a heresy not to be 
tolerated, an offense not to be pardoned. In neither 
of the great parties then just entering upon the 
earlier stages of decay, was there room or welcome 
for one of his decided convictions. Though his 
ability, his aequirements, his personal worth, were 
undisputed, he was accorded a place on bat eme or 
two of the most insignificant Committees, being 
regarded in the Senate much as he would have 
been in some great slave-trader’s auction-room in 
Richmond or New Orleans, had he insisted 
on sitting there from day to day, and making the 
freést and least flattering criticisms on the nature 
and tendencies of the business there transacted. 
Who then foresaw or imagined that he would one 
day be Chairman of the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs, a leader of the majority, and a trusted 
counselor of the President? Well might he say, 
in his recent noble oration in Faneuil Hall, in re- 
sponse to the President's Proclamation of Freedom, 
“ Thank God that I have lived to see this day !” 

The brutal assault wherewith Slavery, through 
her minions Brooks, Keitt, and Edmondson, replied 
to his exposure of the crimes and outrages which 
had marked her career and illustrated her character 
in Kansas, was one of the inspirations of the spirited 
Fremont canvass of 1856, which synchronized with 
the close of his first term, and reduced to a minimum 
the opposition to his re-election. The vote in the 
Legislature was some 333 for, to 20 or 30 against 
him. The Nebraska bill, the Kansas outrages, the 
Lecompton fraud, continually swelled and deepened 
the current of Anti-Slavery sentiment pervading 
the Free States, until the election of Lincoln, the 
secession of the Cotton States, and ultimately that 
of most of the Border Slave States also, completely 
transformed the Senate, so that, for the last two 
sessions, and @ portion of that preceding them, Mr. 
Sumner has been in a majority in a body which he 
entered with scarcely half-a-dozen compatriots, and 
has been able to secure the adoption of important 
measures where he formerly struggled ineffectually 
to defeat those of his haughty and contemptuous 
antagonists. Yet none can say that he returns the 
hate or scorn wherewith he was visited in his days 
of adversity, nor that his intense condemnation of 
the crime against Humanity now culminating in a 
gigantic and fiendish Rebellion, has rendered him 
harsh toward those whom a perverted education 
and a vicious sccial order have involved in the guilt 
of treason. On the contrary, his every act and 
utterance bespeak his consciousness that they are, 
though erring, still his countrymen, and his anxious, 
loving aspiration that the devil now rending ths 
South should make haste to go out of her, leaving 
her once more docile to the monitions of reason, of 
conscience, and of patriotism. 

Mr. Sumner’s second term expiring with the 
present Congress, it was inevitable that those who 
are rebuked by hia course and mortified by the 
consideration he has so nobly won, should makea 
desperate effort tosupplant him. The only danger 
apprehended by his friends was that of a still-huat 
—of surprise—ot the election by secret concert and 
underhand management of legislators who would 
profess to be unpledged and open to conviction, 
while really in the councils and under the control 
of his deadly enemies. This was, however, 
averted, and the Republican State Conventioa, 
which was held at Worcester on the l0th ult., 
put its heel emphatically on all attempts to elect 
an anti-Sumner Legislature on the faise pretense 
that it was an unpledged one. The subsequent 
calling of a“ People’s Convention,” and the nomi- 
nation of Gen. Devens for Governor, was a tribute 
to the character and influence of their Senator of 
which his friends have a right to feel proud. For 
the first time in our political history, a party has 
been organized and a State ticket nominated*for 
the sole purpose of defeating the re-election of one 
who is nota State officer and never aspired to be. 
Gov. Andrew is regarded with a hostility intensi- 
fied by the fewness of those who feel it; but the 
bitterness with which Mr. Sumner is hated insists 
on the gratification of a canvass, even though a hope- 
less one; and, since there was no existing party by 


hatically, so eminently, as he to embody and re- 
Laermer the growing, Anti-Slavery senti- 
ment of the country. has seemed 80 invari- 


to realize that a public wrong is a public dan- 
sere_that injustice to the humblest and weekest is 
peril to the well-being of all. Others have seemed 





wo regard the recent developments of disunion and 


violating the least tittle of the canons of eternal 
rectitude, has therein made a ruinous mistake— 
that nothing else can be so important or so profit- 
able as stern uprightness—such is the key-note of 
his lofty and beneficent career. May it be vouch- 
safed him to announce from his seat @& the Senate 
the final overthrow of the demon he has so faith- 
fully, so nobly resisted, and that from Greenland 
to Panama, from the St. John to the Pacific, the 
sun in his daily course looks down on no master 
and no slave! 


OUR WASHINGTON CORRESPONDENCE. 


Wasnineron, D. C., Oct. 13, 1862. 
To raz Epitors or Tur IxvErEenpeENt : 

After a month of sun and cust, without a cloud 
or drop of rain, we have at last an old-fashioned 
rainy day at the Capital. And nobody who lives in 
the country, or in the neat, cleanly towns of the 
North and West, can appreciate the horrors of a long- 
continued drouth, or the delights of a rainy day, in 
Washington. Our streets are wide, unpaved, and 
ankle-deep in pulverized earth in a day-time. Fora 
month, the whole atmosphere within a mile of the 
Capital has been filled with clouds of dust, until 
houses, parlors, and even wardrobes, were full of it. 
One could hardly breathe upon the Avenue while the 
sun was above the horizon, and the temperature 
since October came in has been that of July. So we 
have lived, wishing for rain—only a few delicious 
drops, if that were all that could be spared us from 
real clouds in the sky above us—but not a cloud came 
into the sky. After much weary waiting, the gentle 
showers came at last, and the Avenue looks clean 
once more, and the clouds of dust are washed down 
the subterranean passages where they belong. 

An interesting case has come to my knowledge 
within a day or two, where a New England woman, 
aJone and friendless, achieved a great reform in one 
of our hospitals. The surgeon having charge of this 
particular hospital was a brute, treating the men in 
his charge, visitors, and indeed the surgeons beneath 
him, with contemptuous cruelty. Having political 
influence, it was not an easy matter to remove him, 
though there were a hundred acts of his, any one of 
which would or should be considered sufficient cause 
for his instant dismissal from the service. But every 
one beneath him was afraid to take the first step, for 
fear the brutal man would turn upon the person be- 
ginning the complaint, and with his superior position 
andinfiuence crushthe complainant. One daya New 
England woman came to the hospital to see her sick 
son. She soon metthe chief surgeon, and was treated 
with coarse violence. If he could have his way, he 
said, he would not permit a woman to come near the 
hospital. It was in vain that she urged that she had 
not seen her boy for long months, and that he was now 
very ill, and perhaps dying. The monster continued 
to rewile her, but dared not refuse her admittance to 
see herson. She soon found the surgeon in imme- 
diate attendance upon her boy, and told him of the 
treatment she had received from the chief surgeon. 
He replied that he was not at all surprised—the chief 
surgeon treated everybody brutally. “‘ Why then do 
you submit to such a cruel outrege ?”’ was the spirited 
woman’s question. “I suppose, we are all of us 
afraid to make the complaint against him!” was the 
reply. The woman found that her sun was incuraoly 
ill, and was the proper subject of a discharge. The 
assistant surgeon so informed her. She then sought 
the chief surgeon and asked him to make a report to 
the Surgeon-General upon the condition of her son. 
He retused with a dreadful oath. The New England 
grit in the woman’s heart took fire. “ You stand 
there,” said she, “and jeer at my sorrew. You use 
language toward me that a beast would be ashamed 
of. Butlet me tell you, that poor and friendless as I 
am, I am more powerful than you, and Iwill not leave 
Washington till I have exposed your brutality!” She 
was as good as her word. She went at once to see 
Secretary Stanton. He referred herat once to the Sur- 
geou-General, with a request that he would look caie- 
fully into the case, and if the facts would warrant her 
assertions, that he would mete out rigid justice to 
the hospital surgeon. The first act of the Surgeon- 
General was to order the surgeon-in-charge to make 
a report upon the case of the woman's son. The 
report was returned the very next day, and its lan- 
guage was insolent in the extreme. The surgeon 
was angry at the woman’s interference. “ This is 
enough,” said the Surgeon-General. “Aman who 
will send me such a report is capable of all you 
charge against him. I will not take the trouble to 
examine the case. He shall be dismissed the serv- 
ice!” That very night, as the chiet sargeon of 
Blank Hospital sat with his assistants around him, 
indulging in his usual bluster, a pleasant faced 
gentleman appeared at the door and inquired for 
Surgeon , in charge of the hospital. That per- 
son was speedily pointed out to him. “Iam directed 
to hand this to you from the Surgeon-General,” said 
the stranger. The surgeon opened it and found 
that it ordered him to hand over the hospital and 
supplies to the bearer, who would take charge of 
them, and, to conclude, dismissed the brutal surgeon 
from the service. The New England woman had 
triumphed at last! 7 

There is a large number of wounded men in the 
Capitol buildings, and they are now in excellent 
hands. They suffered at first from mismanagement, 
but through the care of the State Agents and the 
Soldiers’ Relief Associations, they are doing very 
well, Among the wounded men who have come 
down from Antietam, are some of the new troops. 
From one little town in Connecticut, ten men volun- 
teered a month ago to fill up a new regiment. The 
regiment was sent to Washington, and then hastily 
to participate in the battle of Antietam. In less than 
thiee weeks after the regiment was formed, the men 
found themselves in the midst of a great battle. Of 
the ten volunteers referred to, two were killed and 
six wounded. Two escaped unhurt. Not one of 
them ran, or in any way flinched from the contest. 
This was true of the entire regiment—the gallant 
16th. One of the ten alladed to was an old friend 
and school-companion of the writer, who, as @ matter 
ot Christian duty, left a wife and six children w help 
the Government put down the rebellion. He was not 
really fit for such a rough life, but he went, and though 
entirely unused to drill or discipline, or the use of 
arms, he fought bravely on the field of Antietam. 
Early in the fight he was terribly wounded, and he 
was left for two days on the spot where he fell, with- 
out help or the slightest attention. When found, he 
was neatly dead, and soon afterexpired. One month 
before, he was at work upon his little farm, in one of 
the loveliest valieys in Connecticut, with his children 
around him, and without a dream of the fate before 
him. This is one case out of ten thousand, and all 
summed up constitute the price of slavery. We are 
suftering tor our toleration ot human slavery in past 
years. The anguish had to be, and still must be, 
endured, for God will not permit a people to hug toits 
heart £0 infampus @ wrong, so cursed an institution, 
without a bloody retribution. — é 

In political matters, there is little that is new in 
Washington. Postmaster- General Blair has returned 
from New Hampshire, reconciled, it is said, to the 
Emancipation Proclamation of the President. The 
cool breezes from the New Hampshire hills cleared 
away the pro slavery delusions from his brain—let 
us hope at Jeast—and he will now most heartily co- 
operate with the President in bis policy of emancipa- 
tion. Gen. McClellan, it is understood, is in perfect 
agreement with the Government on this subject, and 
will, to the best of his ability, support the new policy. 

A word in closing respecting the military situation. 
There is no little dissatisfaction with somebody for 
the delays of the army on the Upper Potomac, and 
more especially for the recent disgraceful raid of the 
rebel cavalry up into Pennsylvania. It is evident 
that either Gen. McClellan or some of his subor- 
dinates is grossly to blame for this last perform ance. 
So certain was the commanding general that every- 
thing was peneny secure, that he went off on a trip 
to Philadelphia to meet his family—and before he 
was back again two or three Pennsylvania towns 
hed formally surrendered to the enemy, and those 
disectly in the rear of his whole army! It is, how- 
ever, by no means certain that Gen. McOlellan is 
personally to blame in the mat’er; and if he was, he 
is endeavoring to atone for it on attempts to 
capture the rebel force before it gets back 
Virgitria. It is said that we are on the e 
important military movements in Virginia, and if 
be true, perhaps the delays of the past will be f 
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« awn whosoever shall.give'to drink unto one of these little 
ace vey shone oetee OY Nein ce oto alasigla, eéaty t 
say utito you, He shall in ne wise lose his reward.”—-Mare, x. 42 
0" idee 

There never has been a time when men could 
pet be found willing:to perform conspicuous deeds 
of kindness. There are candidates, too, always 
for great performances in religion and in benevo- 
lence. There are men that would found a library, 
and endow it with hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars, who would not take the trouble to inquire 
into the wants of the poor ignorant children of 
their next-door neighbor. Men may send away 
from their doors, with peremptory refusal, poor 
children, and yet- leave in their will endowments 
for orphan asylums or charity schools. There are 
men who study the pesce and happiness of the 
world at large, but they will not take the pains 
and practice the self-denial which are required to 


keep their own households happy. They will dry 
up tears in Agja, and cause them to flow at their 
elbow. 


New, it is not wrong, but, on the con , right 
and noble, to found libraries ; to build hospitals; to 
endow schools ; to establish professorships ; to reach 
with comprehensive benevolence nations unseen, 
and generations yet to be born. These are the higher 
developments of a true Christian beneficence; but 
there should be something besides the benevoleace 
of the exterior. Kindness which results in these 
things should begin at the bottom, in the minutest 
acts of personal life, and should extend from indi- 
vidual conduct up through the whole life to the 
most public deeds. And how inevitable will this 
be so, if men are trained to act from the love of 
right, and from the genuine impulse of benevo- 
lence, and not from selfish or exhibitory motives! 

What gift could you imagine so insignificant as 
a gift of water? ere eold water as rare and as 
costly as wine, I believe that it would be counted 
a luxury beyond all vintage. No wine ever tasted 
half so good as water does to athirsty soul; and its 
rarity would make all men temperance men. But 
God has made the bounty so universal and abund- 
ant, that it is without money or price. It throbs 
under our feet in hidden veins. Every hill has its 
springs. It gushes out from rocks and seams of 
mountains. Rivers are full, and lakes; and the 
clouds go carrying it all around the world, distiil- 
ing it in dew, or pouring it down in rain or snow, 
beyond all human need, immeasurable and super- 
abundant. 

And so,except in rare cases,or under extraordinary 
circumstances, water is without a market value. 
The most indispensable article of human life is 
one that has no price affixed to it, and can have 
none. It cannot be bartered or sold. It is so 
abundant that no man need buy it. What a thing, 
then, is that for a gift !—a thing that is so com non 
that it has no value attached to it. And how poor 
one must be that, looking around, has nothing to 
give but a cup of cold water! That is down to 
the bottom indeed. And, suppose such a one 
wishes to do a kindness. He dare not offer it to 
the great, to the rich, to the strong. It would be 
an insult. It is needless to convey it to his neigh- 

bor or wotkman. Even the pauper will hardly 
thank you forit. But a little child may be unable 
to raise the bucket, and toe helpless to manage a 
pump. It is not his child, nor his neighbor’s, buta 
poor little thing that is simply a thirsty child. 
Now, how poor must one be that can find no one 
to accept the gift but a vagrant child, and that has 
ne gift to offer but a cup of cold water! Surely 
there is nothing minuter, more nearly insignificant, 
than this. But God stands and says, “If you give 
a cup of cold water only to a child, in the name of 
a disciple,”—that is, from a genuine sympathy, and 
with the kindness and the spirit of a disciple,— 
“you shall not lose your reward.” It must be 
done, not fromi vanity, not from self-interest, nor 
with any hope of reward, but from a real simple 
love of doing it. And God says in this figure, 
“ There is not a thing so insignificant on the face 
of the earth that, if you do it from a love of it, it 
shall got carry its benefit and its reward.” There 
is the condition. It is not to be ostentatious. it is 
not to be with a second thought and calculation as 
to what it will bring. It is to be a genuine im- 
pulse. And God says,“ There is not anything so 
little that it does not carry a blessing, if you do it 
out of a real impulse of kindness, or of justice and 
righteousness.” 

The foundation of a genuine life consists in the 
performance of right and just things, not for the 
praise or reward which may come with them, and 
not even for the sake of their recognition as right 
and just, but from a love of doing right things and 
just things. That is the foundation of the life of 
every manly Christian—doing things that are just 
and right, merely because they are just and right. 
There may be other collateral and incidental rea- 
sons; but this should be the first and strongest 
foundation on which to build habits of acting. 

The antagonist to this genuine living is the 

habit of living from interested ends, and doing 
right, in part, to be sure, that you may enjoy flat- 
tery for ght doing, but more because you see how 
it will bear upon your life’s interest and profit. 
That is very common. I suppose there are few 
men who do right from absolute selfishness; and 
I think there are few who do it from a simple love 
of that which is right. Most men do it from a 
complication of motives. And the difference be- 
tween one man and another in this respect depends 
upon the side on which the motives predominate — 
upon how little there is of selfishness, and how 
much of the love of moral good, on the one hand; 
or, on the other hand, how much there is of selfish- 
ness, and how little of the love of moral good. 
_ Some act because they fear. The motive that 
inspires them to genuine right conduct is the fear 
ef not observing such conduct. Men live together 
incircles. They judgeeach other. There is many 
& man who is more benevolent than he would be if 
the eyes of his fellow-men were not on him. There 
18 Many & man whose zeal in the relief of trouble 
is quiokened because he knows that his conduct is 
the subject of inspection. He is afraid not tg do 
right; and when the motives are about balahced 
between genuine sympathy and selfishness or in- 
difference, how often does the thought, “ What will 
people say ?” or, “ How will it influence my name 
or my business ?” come in as the determining motive 
which leads men to the right ! 

But, above all, to be seen of men, and praised, is 
the motive that acts in the production of good con- 
duct. This is the most diffused and the most ac- 
tive, and particularly so in American society. For 
Americans are, by nature, largely endowed with 
the faculty of a probativensss. It is a national 
characteristic. e love praise, in all its forms, 
from fame and glory down to the lowest forms of 
vanity. It is a predominant trait in the American 
character. It is an organ in the American head. 
It is historic to ascribe pride to the Spaniard. The 
Italians, as a nation, are subtle and refined in taste. 
It is notorious that the Englishman, with all his 
excellent or weak traits, is a creature of immense 
conceit, as the American is of immense vanity. 
And that is one reason why they do not get along 
any better together. A proud man and a vain man 
always quarre]. And it is just as certain.that there 
18 an arrogant pride io the original stock, as that 
there is an enormous vanity in the descendants. 
Vanity is a peculiarity of the American character. 
Now with this in the stock, there are many things 
that have a tendency continually to work in uso 
spirit of approbation. 

_ The love of praise is nourished by our whole 
civil economy. For in a free democratic govern- 
ment, everything is made to lie open to the public 
eye, Yin frag is brought before the public jadg- 
ment, the whole course of conduct is to be dis- 


cussed before men ; and : 
is ed ated to think of generation after generation 


r habits of benevolence and vol: i- 
ation work in the same direction. Peep sretslog. 
ng us constantly into publicity. We have few estab- 
lishiments, few endowments, thank God! All our ec- 
clesiastical and all our eleemosynary enterprises 
are conducted by living eppeals to living men; and 
we are trained to act before the whole public in 
our benevolent matters. And in solicitation we 
* Preached at Plymouth church, Brooklyn, Sunday morning, 
pong rer Reported for The Independent by T. J. Eutig- 
Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 1860, by J. 
H. Richards, in the Glerk’s Office of the United States for the 
Bouthern District of New York. 
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Thus there is, beginning in our 

dowments, and ed by the course of 

society in civil affairs and in benevolent operations, 

& powerful tendency to act in all things with more 
leas influence from the 


and it should be 
motive it is 


the love of praise. If, while the ao grinfing i 
the picture in his studio he is all the time thinking 
of what men out there will say, he will not be 
thinking of the picture. The thought of approb 
tion will be drawing him away. e true artist 
is caught in the thing itself, as if there were no 
other thing than his own inspiration in the world ; 
and if,.as he proceeds with his work, he gives him- 
self utterly to it, he will produce something; but 
if he allows himself to be drawn away from the 
work and the love of it, by a sense of the praise 
that it is going to bring him, he will be corrupted. 
Tie man that speaks before an audience, if he can- 
not get rid of self-consciousness, cannot touch the 
higher walks of an orator; for to do that he must, 
for the time being, seem to himself an organization 
of the trath or principle of which he speaks, and 
give himeelf up entirely to it. [f he thinks of him- 
self, or of the praise that he is to receive, he is 
weakened and let down in the very act. A vain 
man cannot be a first-class man. He may be a 
strong man, and a useful man; he may have some 
genius, but he never can stand in the firat class. 

It substitutes, also, for moral quality in action, 
the principle of serviceableness. It destroys a 
man's consciousness as a judge and discriminator. 
And some things have come to be esteemed, n»t 
beeause they are right, but because they are usefal ; 
because they are serviceable ; because they can be 
made to avail. A principle of availability is intro- 
duced instead of a moral principle. It is nottruth, 
justice, or goodness, but exhibitoriness, which will 
insensibly influence man in his judgment of the 
qualities of things. This we all see to be the vice 
of multitudes of persons. And many and many 4 
thing that in its nature is wicked, is tolerated 
because it is respectable. And what is meant by 
its being respectable, but that it is ina circle where 
it is protected by the influence, and where it has a 
hold upon the approbation, of thejcommunity? On 
the other hand, there is many and many a thing 
that bas in it the purity of God’s thought, and the 
nobleness of Christ's heart, which men, though 
they admit that it is right, and true, and noble, do 
not dare to judge because it is at present in aivance. 
They forget that He that is to wear the crown of 
the universe, first had to wear humiliation as a 
garment. Yea, a crown of thorns preceded the 
diadem of glory. And as with the Master, so with 
every truth. It must have its time of humiliatioa, 
end walk through crucifixion am death, to life, 
immortality, and power. But multitudes of per- 
sons will not touch those things which are not 
praised. By-and-by, when they come to be praised, 
they will take them ; and the line of adoption of 
great truths and movements in community is the 
line of approbation. When a truth comes to be 
generally approved, then no man hesitates to go 
over on its side. It has been so in the temperance 
cause, in the anti-slavery movement, in all the 
isms, as they are called, that have gained favor in 
society. The great ism of this world was the ism 
of the Lord Jesus Christ—a principle of universal 
dissent, a principle of universal opposition to every- 
thing that was less than perfect, less than ab 
lutely good. And since the time of Christ eve 
protest against running evil has been an ism. 
Every cause that begins at the foundation, and 
refuses one way or the other to be turued, or warp- 
ed, or biased, or surrendered ; and that, without 
regard to pecuniary interest, or political aggrandize- 
ment, social influence, or ecclesiastical power, 
and forthe sake of the truth itself, or the principle 
involwéd, is stern or pugnecious, is dn ism. And 
you shall find that so long as the ism of tem- 
perance had the church and community against it, 
thousands said, “We believe in temperance as 
much as you do; but there is a bound in all things, 
and we ought not to go too fast and too far,” until 
the Washingtonians came up, and it became popa- 
larized; and then men said, “ We see that it is a 
great cause—a great cause!”’-and many ran to ex- 
cess, and became radical on the other side. So it 
is, when the dispraise of men goes with a cause, 
you will find a class of men that will mob you for 
being on the side of that cause; but when it 
becomes so popularized that the praise of men goes 
with it, the same men become zealots. What 
kept them on one side? The love of approbation. 
What put them on the other side? The love of 
approbat‘on. Butsuppose a cause becomes unpop- 
ular, where will they go? Right back again. 
Fifteen years ago men would no more have been’ 
seen walking with me in the street, knowing me 
to hold the anti slavery views that I did, than 
nothing in the world. They would almost as soon 
have been seen walking the streets disrobed. And 
I have lived to see the anti-slavery cause popular, 
and to see them ahead of me in this direction. 
They have gone a long way beyond me. Now 
approbativeness is rewarded by going in that way 
clear to the extreme. But if in the mutations of 
politics, or on account of unexpected results of 








revolution, the anti-slavery cause should again 
become unpopular, I should stand once more where 
; [ used to—and they wouldnot. Down they would 
| go, and find a good reason for it. That reason 
' would be that they have been taught to act, not 
' from the nature of the truth, the righteousness, the 
purity, the beneficence of the inherent moral quality, 
but from the motive of what will bring praise or 

blame, as a ruling motive. And under such cir- 
: cumstances, acting from this motive is morally 
| corrupting, is morally enervating, is utterly de- 
' moralizing, to the character of men. 

This habit of acting, then, from motives of praise 
and blame, rather than from the inherent moral 
quality of things, will of necessity lead to partiality 
and unthoroughness. Men are thorough who love 
their work, or who are conscientious. Hence, you 
will find the apostle urging men to work as in the 
sight of God, and cautioning them to beware of 
eye-eervice. Now no man needs to be watched 
who loves work better than play. There is many 
and many an artisan that will tell you, “I puta 
great deal more work into that job than I charge 
you for.” Sometimes it is the cover of deceit; but 
it is often the truth. F know a man that builds 
organs who never gets as much es he puts into 
them. Why? He cannot endure a poor stop. 
And often a stop that would pass with the commit- 
tee will not pass with him. For committees that 
examine organs are always easily satisfied. It takes 
a good ear, and they generally have it! Therefore, 
an organ-builder that could impose a poor stop on 
the committee, cannot on himself. He says, “ I 
know it is not as good as it ought to be,” and he 
throws it away and puts in another, which is as 
good as he can make. And he is workiag for his 
own sake all the while, to reach the sense of thor- 
oughness, and taste,and goodness,inhim. Andhe 
overworks, and is underpaid. Some men are. 
always poor because they are thorough and consci- 
entious, because they work from the love of their 
work, and becauee, therefore, they never can get 
anything like a fair compensation for what they do, 
in the competitions of the age. The man, whether 
he be printer, shoemaker, carpenter, watchmaker, 
or blacksmith, who has a love for the work that he 
is doing, and who feels, “ God sees me, and I do it 
as an offering of praise to him, and therefore ] must 
do it as well asIcan,” is always thorough The 
man who, whether he sweeps the streets or dissem- 
inates Gospel truths, says, * I am doing it for God,” 
is always thorough. But the man whose motives 
of action are the effect that is to be produced on his 
family and on his standing in the community, will 
do those things well that brin and will 
slight those things that do not. When such a man 
builds a ship, everything on deck is well finished, 
and everything in the hold isslighted. Anelement 
of unfaithfalness and unthoroughness is introduced 


repays itself in this world. For op ne 
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that work is slighted, and they watch each other. 
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The habit of being thorough, not in obscure daily 


Hence our Savior emphasizes this point, perhaps, 
more than any other one of his ethical teachings. 
He warned men from acting from a sense of praise, 
and taught them to act from considerations of eter- 
nal rectitude, and of the fitness of things. Hs 
warned men against praying, not so much that the 
soul might take hold upon God, as that the specta- 
cle might take hold on men. He warned men that 
gave alms to beware of that rust which would eat 
their benevolence, if they gave to be seen of men. 
He warned men against taking the highest places, 
and the upper rooms, and spoke parables to them, 
and declared that the man that sought to save his 
life should lose it; that the man who tried to put 
himself up should in the end come down; that the 
proud sheuld be humbled. He blessed, on the 
other hand, those that acted frem motives analloyed 
with this corrupting sense of praise, and from the 
genuiue love of the thingdone. Of the widow that 
cast in her two mites, Christ said, “She has given 
more than all these rich men.” She did not give 
to be seen ; she knew not that anybody did see her; 
and Christ praised her for the deed. And when 
the woman came and broke the alabaster box of 
ointment on his head, and with her hair washed 
his feet that she had wet with her tears, he said, 
“The story of this woman shall be known wher- 
ever the Gospel is preached in all the world.” 
These words raised a monument to her memory 
such as never was erected over king or emperor. 
And she shall stand to the end of time praised and 
remembered because she forgot self and value, and 
everything, and acted as her heart wanted to. 

With this exposition, allow me to make a few 
points of application. 

1. This subject must not be confounded with 
the question of adaptation of faculty to things high 
or low, great or small. I do not say that a man 
ought to be contented to doa small work whose 
whole organization fits him to do a large work. 
That involves the question of the adaptation of fac- 
ulties, and belongs to an entirely different subject 
from that under discussion. I hold that every man 
should find out what he is fitted for, and adjust his 
life'so as to have the use of his strongest faculties, 
and work to advantage and not to disadvantage. 
What would you think of an ocean-going steamer 
that should forget to use her engines, and try to 
make speed with sails? Or, what would you 
think of a sailing-ship that should try to rig up 
some little coffee-mill of a machine in the stera, 
and forget to spread her sails? There are men 
made with wings that all the time walking 
with feet; and there are men made without wings 
that are all the time trying to fly. There is a mis- 
adjustment of faculty and function all the way 
through society. I am not objecting to a man’s 
trying to do everything that his faculties fit him 
for doing. But the question of this morning is a 
question of disposition. It is the willingness of a 
man, when he has found hi8 place, or when, in the 
providence of God, he is brought to a place where 
he must remain, to put his whole power into that 
sphere of duty to which he is called, without ref- 
erence to praise or reward, or with only a segond- 
ary reference to that. It is to dé with yj 
what your hands find to do, because -you lovefto do 
it, or because God has called you to it: The’ call- 
ing of God, in his providence, to any work, is a 
sufficient reason why you should devote yourself 
heartily thereto. 

2. There are thousands who waste the chief 
part of their life and strength because they are dis- 
gusted with the things that they can do, and are 


set to do, and because they are vainly longing for | 


something different, and, as they say, higher and 
better. Now, in the first place, you are very liable 
to be mistaken. You are not fitted to do the things 
that you think you are, and you are pre-emineatly 
fitted for the things which you think are entirely 
beneath you. At any rate, let me tell you the 
receipt for going up. When you are placed, in the 
providence of God, in any relation of the work of 
life, so fulfill the task or duty assigned to you that 
somebody above you will see how faithful you are, 
and want you. Make the need of yourself felt. 
Let not your ambition be your engineer, but your 
fidelity. If, therefore, God calls you to the most 
menial tasks, perform them with such amplitude 
that men, seeing you, shall say, “* What is that man 
doing there, who is capable of doing so much more 
than he can do where he is?” and, wanting you, 
shall call you up higher and higher. The way to 
rise is to fill up the measure of usefulness where 
you are, to-day, to-morrow, this week, this moath, 
this year, and next year. If God wants you higher, 
he will call you up. Let that be no trouble of 
yours. Let it be your thought how to be faithfal, 
how to approve yourself before God by a coascien- 
tious discharge of the duties that belong to the 
day, to the sphere, and to the spot where you are. 
Then, if you are needed higher, you will be called 
up. If you are not called higher, it is because you 
are not needed there. 

Ah! to how many men in my own profession, if I 
had them before me, might I give a word of exhor- 
tation—men that are seeking a place to bestow 
their goods. They have education, they have gifis 
of the Lord, and although they have a little parish, 
yet there are no refined people there, and there 
does not seem to be any sphere or scepe for their 
power. So they are looking around to see where 
they can get a church to give them a call, so that 
they can open up, and disburden the affluence of 
their wealth ! y Christian brethren, when you 
think what God put into the making of the soul, 
there is not a man that lives who might not be 
content to work his whole fourscore years to save 
the poorest being on the face of the earth. It is an 
honor to be permitted to gave one person; and if 
you worked your whole life, and did but that, it 
would be enough. The salvation of a single indi- 
vidual would justify the expenditure of a whole 
life, no matter whether that individual was serv- 
ing-maid or working-man, hired-man or day- 
laborer. Every soul, whether igaorant or eda- 
cated, God made and sealed with immortality ; 
when the stars go out like candles burned to the 
socket, that shall flash light to illumine the whole 
heaven. To work for one such soul as that is 
enough. And I cannot express nor measuce the 
surprise and grief that I feel when I see a man 
who professes to be an almoner of the bounty and 
the love of the Lord Jesus Christ neglect the few 
poor that are more, a thousandfold, than he de- 
serves to be permitted to take care of, and asking 
for a higher place and a better sphere. If God 
calls him to a higher place and a better sphere, let 
him go there; but let every man prepare himself 
for going higher by being faithful in the place 
where God has called him. 


thought I would give ity for inquirers, 
and { asked if there were any preanct that wanted 
to stop and make their wants known; bi 


but none 
stopped; and I said, “I do not , I will keep 
preaching: I am not going to be 
And I preached Thareday night, and ealled for ir 
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been proud and arrogant, I do not think it would 
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a No one should fail to expurgate from his mind 


pess is in the ratioof publicity. There are millio 
that cannot be known who yet may contriba 
those moral elements, fidelity, honor, truth, that 
make public sentiment. Public sentiment is what 


. | the firmament and ocean are above us and around 


us; and they are made up of single particles and 
drops of water. And though a man may not be 
able, by genius, or thought, or fidelity, to project 
himself into prominence, into public netiee, every 
man that is a good son, a good brother, a good 
householder, a good neighbor, or a good business 
man, faithful, genuine, honerable, truth-loving and 
truth-telling ; every man that stands in his place, 
though unknown to his next-door neighbor, and 
contributes moral goodness, is putting one particle 
into God’s atmosphere, one drop into God's ocean, 
and is helping to make that public sentiment which 
embanks nations. For it is the world's legislator. 
It restrains kings. It sets bounds to policy. Single 
men are not to be trusted though they be states- 
men and rulers. It is mankind that is to save the 
world, and it is made up of individual men. The 
fidelity of men in humble situations contributes to 
the world’s wealth. Besides, no man can suapect 
or know the power of obscure fidelities. They are 
the secret of the goodness of life. The root of the 
visible is the obscure and the invisible. Why, I 
think the gifts of the world in books do not come 
from the men that write the books. Mothers that 
taught them so that they were able to write such 
books should have the credit. For the man that 
writes a book is like a boy that carries a letter to 
the post-office. Who wrote the letter? It is the 
inside of the family, and not the outside, that has 
the ring of the true gold. But what endarance, 
courage, and bravery have been displayed along 
the whole line of the Chickahominy and the 
Potomac. How illustrious in time to come is to be 
the bravery ef our men, on both sides!—for they 
are all our men. My heart warms even toward 
those wicked rebels, so wickedly brave. I cannot 
but say that I am proud to see how brave and 
er during they are. I wish, in my soul, that every 
one at the North was as infatuated for liberty as 
these men are for slavery. But where before have 
there ever been seen more manly traits, more ven- 
turing, suffering more willingly borne, more pa- 
tierce in wounds, and more qualities that go to 
make essential manhood? And how did they learn 
these things? It was not my preaching nor the 
common school that taught them tothem. It was 
the mother’s and father’s school that taught these 
boys. The family was the stithy where their 
character was hammered out. It was wrought out 
in the silence of twenty years in the household. 
Mother, are you working for nothing, because you 
are working unseen and unpraised? Perhaps 
some one of these noble spirits, an orphan child, 
was selected by some spinster, or aunt, or elder 
sister, who, with great suffering and self-denial, 
pinching her appetite and dresz, has managed to 
eke out a subsistence for him. He is illustrating 
what her life’s work has been. The credit seems 
to be set down to his account here; but in the 
future world you will find it written in the other 
book. She will have all the glory there. His 
manliness and heroism will reward the obscure 
fidelity of that poor woman. And if he shall die, 
will her work be cut short? No, it will not; for 
when men die for a good cause, they leave more 
power in the world than when they live for a bad 
one. It is dying for God that makes men strong. 
And we are growing very strong and very rich in 
our day. It is, therefore, this view of religion that 


ight} I —_ ta present to all under my chazge. 


calling to-day, not for volunteers for the 
Thonsides, the Monitors, the noble Fourteenth, or 
the First Long Island Volunteers. Do not you 
know how we used to work, and fag, and work, 
for these early regiments ? and are you sorry that 
you worked as you did? The Fourteenth Regi- 
| ment! That fourteen made up of twice seven! 
| The old Hebrews had for the number seven a 
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Many a tear has been shed for them, but not one 
tear of shame. They have proved themselves 
worthy of everything that you did forthem. And 
now I am calling, I say, for volunteers, not for the 
Monitors, nor for the Ironsides, nor for the Four- 
teenth, nor for the First Long Island Volunteers, 
nor for the Chasseurs, but for the Lord Jesus 
Christ's companies and regiments. I am calling for 
somebody that is willing to be poor for Christ's 
sake. I am calling for somebody that is willing to 
lose a leg for the sake of the Lord Jesus Christ. I 
am calling for somebody that can be nothing, and yet 
be sweet-minded and patient. 

I met a young man on crutches the other day in 
Broadway ; and it did me a world of good. He 
was preparing for the ministry. 


call, and went into the army. There he lost a 
rest of his days. 


call for men that are, for the sake of God, willing 
to suffer. Suppose you are diseased, and suppose 
you @re withering out! Do not you know that 
withering out is magnificent when a man withers 
out right? What do you want better than to see 
the morning star wither out in the sunlight? I 
call for those who are willing to lie bedridden, if 
God wants them to lie bedridden. [ call for those 
who are willing to bear whatever is put upon them. 
Yes, liver complaint ; yes, dyspepsia; yes, neural- 
gia—anything that God wants you to bear. Now, 
who can say, “Only let the Lord Jesus Christ say 
to me, ‘ You are calied with my calling,’ and I am 
willing to enlist under his banner, however much 
I may have to suffer?” Who is willing to be faith- 
ful to that pledge? Who will enlist under the 
banner of Him that says, “ Whoever shall give a 
cup of cold water only to a child, shall not lose his 
reward?” God wants little things. He §wants 
men to do little things. He wants men 
to suffer. He wants some for high places, more 
for middle, and many for low. I call for volun- 
teers that will follow the Lord Jesus Christ in his 
humiliation, suffering, and shame. We are said to 
be followers of Christ. A great many of us are. 
We are following Chris: in his glory and exalta- 
tion. But there were other periods of Christ’s life 
besides days of exaltation and glory; there were 
other periods of Christ’s life besides the day of 
transfiguration, and the day of resurrection. There 
was a time when he had not a place to lay his 
head. Where are the disciples of Christ without a 
piace to lay their head? He had not where to go 
for food. Where are the disciples of Christ who 
hunger? He was the pensioner of women ; for it 
was the bounty of women that sustained him on 
earth many and many atime. Where are the men 
who are ridden by the stress of poverty, who are 
following the Lord Jesus Christ, and who say, “I 
will be faithful in the least place, and the lowest, 
to the end : though heslay me, I will trust in him ?” 
Where are those that want to volunteer in the ranks 
of Christ, and that are willing to serve him in any 
position, if he will only receive them at all? _ 
At one time, when the boys were flocking into 
an Indiana regiment, there came a lad who was 
seant fifteen years of age, to have his name put 
down. He strove, in the companies, and by 
various devices, te get accepted ; and at last he 
says, “ Let me go as a drummer.” No, they had 
‘their full complement of drummers. “Let me go 
as something.” “You cannot do anything.” ‘ Yes, 
lean: when the men fight I can carry wa to 
.” And he went to carry 
Ah! that was the t 
music ; but 


of us are 
Brethren, you are too proud. You are too vain. 


We are all sons of Zebedee. We are all asking for 
high places on the right hand and on the left. 
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limb ; and he will be obliged to hobble through the | 
His face to me was like the face | 
ofanangel. He is not twenty-five years old yet, 
and as long as he lives he must carry his mutilated | 
body. But ah! in carrying that body everywhere, | 
with sweet-mindedness and contentment, he willbe | 
a better minister than books or study could make | 
him. That old stump will preach better sermons | 
than ever his tongue could have preached. AndI | 
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EMANCIPATION vs. CONFISCATION. 
BY BEV. J. C. HOLBROOK. 
Iv is cften said, and by mony believed, that “ the 


Emancipation Proclamation of the President was 


not necessary, since the Confiscation Act of Con- 
gress covers the same ground.” This is, however, 
a great mistake. The Confiscation Act is good as 
far as it goes, and [ trust its provisions will be 
rigorously enforced. But it does not reach the 
seat of our troubles. It emancipates such slaves 


of rebels as escape or are captured, bat as there 
will be, no doubt, an act of amnesty at the close of 
the war, many rebels as well as loyal men would 
remain in possession of their slaves, not withstand- 
ing this Act, and the evil of siavery would soon 
develop itself again in force. Not much would have 
been done to destroy the system ; it would only have 
been crippled for a time. 

Emancipation, however, as proclaumed by the 
President, will virtually acnihilate the whole sys- 
tem. There will be no slaves remaining on the 
soil of the seceded states legally held. All will 
be free de jure ; and by the President's Proclamation 
all the military and naval power of the Union is 
pledged to the protection of these freedmen ia their 
rights. Atthe end of the war, then, these states 
come back without a single slave ; and how is the 
system to be inaugurated again? There is no 
germ to develop it from. 

Suppese, then, that the state laws recognizing 
slavery remain in force, or that new ones are enact- 
ed, should the old ones have been repealed, (the 
President's Proclamation does not repeal them,) 
how is the system to be built up again without a 
foundation to start from? Where can a supply of 
slaves be had? The foreign slave-trade is piracy 
and will not be tolerated ; there will be no stock to 
breed from; and the only recourse will be to the 
Border states, which cannot supply the demand, 
even if they do not accept the proposition for eman- 
cipation with compensation, and if Congress shall 
not prohibit the domestic or inter-state slave-traae. 

Meantime business must go on, and the lands be 
cultivated, and the result will be the inauguration 
of a system of free, paid labor. Let this he once 
done, and slavery can never come in competition 
with it and gain a foothold again. It would be 
seen to be economically foolish, if not wicked. 
The free negroes would be wanted and employed 
like Yankee “help,” instead of slaves. (By the 
way, there is a world of significance in that term 
“help.” It indicates that masters are workers and 
not mere overseers, and their laborers not servants 
but “ helpers.”’) 

Thus Emancipation will not only aid in closing 
up the rebellion, but constitutionally abolish slav- 
ery.in fact. There will be no possibility of the 
resurrection of the system. It will at one blow 
strike down the whole devilish fabric of human 
bondage beyond all power of reconstruction. 

And what a blessing will such a result be, not 
only to the black, but also to the white race! It 
will deliver the South from barbarism, and refine, 
elevate, moralize, and Christianize the “ poor white 
trash,” and effect a moral revolution among the 
slaveholders themselves. , 

Oh, cleanse the South of that black spot of slav- 
ery, and how fair and beautiful would it be, with 
such a soil, such a climate, such rivers and har- 
bors and water-powers, and such capabilities in 
all respects for agriculture, commerce, and manu- 
factures! Give it what has made cold, barren 
New England what she is—one of the fairest por- 
tions of the globe, the seat of more general intelli- 
gence, wealth, morality, and religion, domestic 
purity, peace, and enjoyment, more philanthropy 
and more enterprise, in proportion to her extent and 
population, than any other spot on earth—I say, 
give the South Frezpom, wh the Bible, the 

trammeled press and ig 4 the school, and 

aioh. 

And shall we not do it, while we can, by annihi- 
lating that which has prevented such a result here- 
tofore? We will. Our Government will imitate 
the Great Universal Sovereign, and do with her as 
God often does with us, bless the South in spite of 
herself. It will exercise its prerogative, and so 


| 
| her madness and folly as to make her 
sacred regard. Remember the noble Fourteenth! | ovens y 


rebellion work out her own highest good. God 
makes the wrath of man to praise him. President 
Lincoln is doing the same. He is taking advantage 
of the exigency to annibilate slavery, and thus 
exhibit his wisdom and benevolence, and cause 
this great outbreak against his authority ultimately 
to bless the South and the land. 

How glorious the view which the future pre- 
sents, when not a slave shall tread the soil of this 
great North American continent, and the groans of 
the bondman and the crack of the overseer’s whip 
shall no more be heard. Oh, whatan event when 
a nation of four millions—one-third more than the 
whole population of this ceuntry at the Revolution 
—shall be set free! President Lincoln has done 
an act that will immortalize his name as the sec- 
ond savior of his country, and that will make this 
one of the grand and marked eras in the history of 
the world! 


THE DANISH WEST INDIES. 
BY MRS. FRANCES D. GAGE. 





Tuosr who have kept up with the tide of passing 
events during the last six months, will perhaps remem- 
ber that some time in the spring it was stated in the 
public journals that the Government of Denmark had 
addressed the Cabinet at Washington officially, mak- 
ing them the offer of an asylum on their West India 
Isles for certain contrabands escaping from the 
secession tyrants of the South: that they would re- 
quire them to give three years’ apprenticeship under 
their “ Provisional Government,” and after that they 
should enjoy unconditional liberty. If the United 
States would consent to this, that the Danish Gov- 
ernment would transport them at its own expense 
from the Southern coast to the Danish Isles. 

After a few days, a paragraph followed in the same 
round, (in the public prints,) asserting that the Gov- 
ernment at Washington had accepted the proposal. 

But how many of the millions of readers of thou- 
sands of dailies, weeklies, and monthlies that be- 
strew this country like autumn leaves, ever paused 
for one moment to inquire, “ What does that mean?” 
How many ever knew where the Danish Isles were, 
or how many in number, or to what kind of climate 
or country they were consenting to expatriate native- 
born American citizens ? 

I would like to provoke inquiry upon this subject, 
and will endeavor, by a short sketch of the islands, 
their status twenty years since, and their condition 
now, to do so. 

The islands of the Caribbean sea belonging to Den- 
mark are St. John’s, St. Thomas, and St. Croix. St. 
John’s is a very small island, lying a few miles distant 
from the others, and was once (and would be now, if 
cultivated) famous for producing the best coffee in 
the Western world. St. Thomas has a remarkable 
harbor. The island is not ten miles long, and less 
than eight in breadth. But on its southern coast is 
a bay almost surrounded with hills, or mountains, as 
they are there called, which wash their feet in the 
clear waters, and lift their heads imto the clouds fif- 
teen hundred feet above. The city of St. Thomas is 
builded upon three spurs of these mountains, which 
form an amphitheater around the harbor, the entrance 
to which from the ocean is not over sixty yards wide. 
Ships of all nations lie at anchor in this beautiful 
bay, and an immense trade in merchandise is carried 
on from the town—the ships all needed 
fabrics for the long chain of islands to this port, and 
from thence they are taken in smaller boats or pack- 
ets from St. Thomas even io Curacoa, 

Forty miles due south from this port, four hours’ 
eail with a pleasant breeze, and forty miles east of 
Porto Rico, liés the far-famed isle of St. Croix, or, as 
we knew it long ago, Santa Craz (who has not 
heard of Santa Cruz rum?) This island is twenty- 
four miles long, and from three to nine in breadth, 
far less in territory than the smallest county in New 
York ; and yet it has a history of intense and thrill- 
ing interest, reaching back to the days of the grand 
old discoverer of worlds, who, according to Wash- 
ington Irving, found even its women more than a 
match for his gallant cavaliers. But I do not pro-’ 
pose to write its history, nor to tell what a rich bone 
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There are good hearts everywhere, and even here, 
in this almost den of demons, were found men that 
feared God and loved mercy. I cannot pause new 
to tell of the long-suffering, patient endurance, and 
upfaltering faith of the Moravian ministers, whe, for 
thirty years, strove to win their way among the 
planters and their , and to teach them the 
Protestant faith. It is a touching sight to look upea 
their graves, seme thirty in number, lying in a greea 
shady gien of the mountain, near the city of St. 
Themas, each with a low marble block at the head, 
and the name of the sleeper chiseled thereon, while 
the great palms wave their never-fading green above, 
and the sea-breeze sings their requiem amid the 
drooping branches. 

At last their labers of love were crowned with 
success. The court of Denmark was moved. Chris- 
tiana, the wife of Christian, the King of Denmark, 
grew to have serious doubts as to the divine erigia 
of an institution that cut off men’s limbs, gave 90 
lashes on the bare back, pinched them with red-het 
irons, and hung or put them to torturing deaths, for 
loving liberty better than slavery. The Quakers of 
England, too, moved their Queen on the subject, and 
so it fell out that Denmark, in 1847, issued a decree 
that all the slaves born after that date upon the 
island, belonging to her crown, should be FREE, and 
that all persons held as slaves at that time sheuld 
have freedom in twelve years. 

President Lincoln's proclamation, to take effect ea 
the 1st of January, 1863, will net mere exasperate 
the slaveholder of South Carolina or eld Kentuoky 
than did this edict of King Christian of Denmark 
the besotted slaveholdera of the Danish Isles. 

They swore resistance. But what could six teu- 
sand men, women, and children do against Denmark ? 
They finally agreed to keep quiet. ‘“ They weuld net 
even tell the slaves of the goed time coming, lest 
they should grow discontented, and desire to threw 
off their chains before their time—the strange, 
ungrateful wretches, who were taken care of, housed 
and fed all the year round, and no compensation 
asked of but to work eighteen hours a day, seven 
days in the week, under the lash.” True, there 
might have been found those who had an easier time 
of it than free factory girls at the North, who fleur- 
ished in silk and broadcloth, wore gold chains, aad 
grew fat and lazy on one peck of corn and two pounds 
of herring a week. But if the representation of the 
people is to be believed, of the young men and old 
men, of ministers and maidens, of the present day, 
their fate was so terrible that the average life of a 
slave man or woman, after being put into the cane. 
field, was not over eight years. 

A Catholic’ priest, one day during the summer of 
47, told the slaves in a sermon, “that they were 
all to be free in twelve years, and that they must 
begin to prepare for liberty,” etc. 

Like wildfire the news ran over the island, till all 
had heard the story. Oh! it was touching te hear 
the men and women report the talé in 1859, elevem 
years after. 

“The poor souls,” (said the wife of a planter who 
told me the story,)—“ the poor souls did not know how 
to count time, they were so ignorant and degraded. 
They rushed home when they heard this good news, 
and into our presence, exclaiming, ‘Oh! massa, eh! 
missus, am we free in twelve years ?’ and when we 
told them, ‘ Yes, it was so,’ they asked with eager 
joy,‘ Oh! missus, how long am twelve years, honey ?” 
and when I told them twelve Christmas days—fer 
they only knew how to measure years by their three 
days’ festival, at Christmas time—they dropped dowa 
their hands, and wailed out in despair, ‘Oh! massa, 
oh! missis, twelve Christmas! Oh! we not lib dat 
long, honey—we all ’em die—all ’em work dead gene 
*fore dat!” 

The good owners encouraged them, and the bad 

commenced selling them out of the island, or com- 
pelling more intensely hard work, and —y ° went on 
apparently as usual until the 2d day of July, 1848, 
when it was found a plot had been concocted for the 
general uprising of the slaves. That night —Sunday 
evening at 9 o’clock—when the people were about re- 
tiring in the usual security, the whole people were 
startled into alarm by the kindling of beacon fires 
from nearly every prominent part of the island. The 
estate bells were rung, conch-shells were sounded, 
and horns blown; signal answered signal, till from 
mountain-side and valley they came pouring in, and 
gathering together in groups of thousands, and march- 
ing toward the towns of Christiensted on the east, and 
Fredericsted on the west, armed with their machetes, 
knives for cutting cane, and forks for pitching cane, 
and singing with wild, delirious joy, “ We are free— 
-we are free.” “Emancipate, emancipate.” Taey 
terrified the white inhabitants as did old John Brewa 
with his gallant twenty-one the conscience-stricken 
tyrants of Virginia. 

Believing that the slaves would do as they had 
been done by, and mete out to them’ as they had re- 
ceived, in good measure, the poor, panic-stricken 
whites fled to the ships in the harbor, and almost 
loaded them to sinking. 

It would take too long to follow out the detail ef 
the story as told to me again and again by the peeple. 
The historian of that eventful time, Rev. John Knex, 
who tells the story all on the side of the planters, (it 
is said,) has not told it as do the people. I will give 
his version of the affair in some future article. New 
let me 

‘* Tell the tale as ’twas told to me,”’ 


by an old lady, who had lost all her slaves; by a 
young lady, whose father had been ruined; by a 
slave-woman almost white, who had there gained her 
freedom ; by the commandant of the fort at Christiea- 
sted ; and by Rev. Mr. Dubois, the Episcopal minis- 
ter of Fredericksted. ‘In the mouths of many wit- 
nesses all things shall be established,” and these 
persons in different parts of the island did not disagree 
n one material point in their recital of the insurrec- 
tion. 

The slaves marched up and down, singing their 
songs, but doing no one any serious damage. They 
threatened a cruel justice of the peace, broke his 
table, upon which he wrote the orders for their pun- 
ishments, threw his inkstand out of the window, and, 
as a last desperate act, rushed to the whipping-post, 
and tore it up, and cast it into the sea. 

On a few estates deserted by masters and mis- 
tresses, they broke into the wine-cellars, and, drinking 
freely, became conditioned like unto many young men 
we have known in recent days—mirthful and mis- 
chievous, @nd despoiled the furniture, and then 
poured out all the good old rum they could lay theit 
hands on; for, said they, “rum puts the debil into 
old man, so we spill him on the groun’, and him can’t 
get him any mo’.” 

In the meantime, a small vessel had been dis- 
patched to Porto Rico for a body of Spanish soldiers 
with their cannon, who had arrived, and only waited 
the order of Gov. Von Scholten to fire upon the un- 
armed masses, and commence a fearful work of 
slaughter. 

But Von Scholten, who was evidently moved by a 
principle of justice and humanity, as well as political 
policy, restored peace and subordination by rid 
into the crowd of thousands at the east end of the 
island, and writing a proclamation of emancipation, 
immediate and unconditional, to all the Danish West 
India Islands. He then sent his herald to the west 
end; but the multitude would receive this “ 
news of great joy” from no one but the Governor 
himself. So he mounte* his carriage, and drove 
posthaste to Fredericksved, and again wrote his 
proclamation of emancipation. And from that hour 
no slave’s foot has tred the soil of the beautiful isles. 

Was there not enacted the horrors ot St. Domingo, 
(using a cant phrase,) here and there? Did these 
emancipated slaves murder their masters, ravage the 
wives, and torture the children? Not one white 
person was slain, and one only wounded. John Bordo, 
“the man for the hour,” who had laid this plan of 
insurrection so shrewdly, surely, and secretly that 
no suspicion was entertained of it till the moment of 
its denouement, said to one of his aids who had been 
oa an mr + ee who had drawn his knife 

cut the hand o savage tyrant —" Put 
up your sword—we wast Teerty me ree want 
blood. Let gust that, and we ask no more.” 
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outeast in the land of the tyrant and the home of the 
slave. But what shall I say of the result? Eleven 
8 after, there was peace and quiet in all the land. 
were no patrols at the corners, no whipping- 

pests in the public squares. Doors were hardly locked 
at night, and pistols and poniards no longer slept 
wnder the pillow that supported the head of wife and 


husband or maiden at night. 
Nine public school-houses, large, airy, and well kept, 
their work. Churches were filled with 


var doin ; 
bg and devout worshipers. “The rural 

tien”—once the unpaid slaves—had a bank ‘atehich, 
even from their smali wages, they bave deposited 
their thousands. They had their moral reform 
societies, social eocieties, friendly societies, all of 
which were working as well as could be expected. 
Sixty steam-engines were sending up their incense 
f. — to heaven, and doing the work of human 

8. 

“ Bot,” cries out Mr. Gripe, “ does the island export 
as much sugar and rum as it did in 1846?” No, but 
the people eat more at home, till more acres in corn 
and yams, and import two dollars to one. 

“ Ah!” exclaims Mr. Aristocrat, “do the planters 
ge to church Sundays now, driven in six. horse coaches, 
mounted with silver and gold and precious stones, 
with six attendant slaves in livery, as they once 
did?” Oh! no, my good friend; but the slave that 
teiled under the whip on the Sabbath-day that his 
master and mistress might thus ride, now, in a clean 
and eomfortable suit, goes to meeting with his wife 
and little ones in his own “ Emancipation eart,” and 
praises God as a freeman. The fact is, good friends, 
ene and all, the sum of human geod is not found in 
any given quantity of sugar and rum; and though it 
be a fact not to be denied, that the 6,000 white fulks 
have grown poorer since they have had to pay a 
fxst-class laborer 17 cents a day, it is equally a 
truth that the 26,000 have. grown richer. The 
majority has come up a little—the minority gone down 
a littl. That’s all—because the white man does not 
know how to take care of himself; the black 
dees.. Excuse this long face to the Provisional 
Gevernment. which will the basis ef our next 
ehapter en the Danish West Indies. 





| Peligisns Intelligence. 


ANNIVERSARY — THE AMERICAN 
A 





Tus annua) meeting of the American Board of 
Foreign Missions was held last week at Springfield, 
Mass., commencing at 4 o’clock p.m. on Tuesday, and 
closing at 11 a.m. on Friday. The numbers in attend- 
ance were larger than on any previous oceasion, with 
the exception, perhaps, of the semi-centennial meet- 
ing at Boston, two years ago. There were eighty- 
nine corporate members present, and four hundred 
ané sixty honorary members, with a vast crowd of 
ether friends and patrons of the Board, far surpassing 
all available means at the disposal of the people for 
their comfortable accommodation. The Board met 
at Springtield in the year 1821; the enly public exer- 
eises being a sermon preached by Rev. Jedidiah 
Morse, D.D., the meetings of the Board being acc»m- 
medated in a room of moderate dimensions. On the 
present occasion, the beautiful City Hall, about as 
large as Faneuil Hall, was placed at the service of 
the meeting, as being more convenient than the edi- 
fice of the First church, and its space was constantly 
filled to the utmost with a deeply. interested audience. 
The President of the Board, President Hopkins of 
Williams College, occupied the chair, with Rev. 8S. M. 
Woreester, D.D., of Salem, for Recording Secretary, 
and Rev. J. H. Pettengill as assistant. The follow- 
ing are the standing committees : 

On business—Dr. Bacon of New Haven, John Kingsbury, Erq., 
ef Providence, R. I., Or. Sabin of Templeton, Wiiliam A. Booth, 
Esq., of New York, and Rey. Hiram A, Tracy of Cincinnati, Ohio. 

On arrangements—Rev. 8, G. Buckingham of Springfield, 
Rev. H. M. Parsons of Springfield, Dr. G. W. Wood of New York, 


Rev. James P. Fisher of Jchnstown, N. Y., and Rev. Alen 
Mazen of Newbury, Vt. 

On revising accounts—S arhuel H. Perkins of Philadelphia, Wil- 
Nam H, Brown of Chicago, L. H. Delano of Hardwick, Vt., 0. E. 
Wood ef New York, snd J. N. Stickney of Rockville, Conn. 


A summary of the annual report was read by the 
secretaries. We give a few of the most general facts. 


OBITUARY LIST, 

Seven corporate members have died since the last annual meet- 
ing, to wit: Theodore Frelinghuysen, LL.D., Thomas 8. Wil- 
hiams, LL.D., Thomas McAuley, v.D., [Thomas Snell, D.D , John 
Wheeler, D.D., Charles White, B,D, Hon. William Pennington. 


NEW MISSIONARIBS. 

Six persons have entered upon the missionary work, for the 
first time, within the year; and eleven have embarked for posts 
whieh they had previously occupied. Eighteen persons are 
under appointment, 


FINANCES OF THE BOARD. 

The entire income of the year has been as follows: Donations 
as acknowledged in The Herald, (ineuding $1490! 82 from 
foreign lands,) $247,488 22 ; legacies, $73,225 85; other sources, 
$18,366 49 ; making a total of $339,080 56. Owing to the re- 
t h ts effected by the missionaries, and the donations which 
were made by English friends to them directly, the expenditures 
have amounted to only $322,298 64. The year began wi:h a debt 
of $27,885 54; it closed with a debt of $11,103 62. 


SUMMABY. 


Number of missions. 20; stations, 110; number of ordained mis- 
siemaries, 144; whole number of laborers. 1,075; pages printed 
last year, 10,229,200 ; number of churches, 174 ; whole number of 
pupils in schools, 8,439, 


SURVEY OF THE MISSIONS. 


We can give only a few of the statements of the 
repert concerning the several missions : 

The mission in Southern Africa has enjoyed the usual pros- 
perity. Twenty-two were added to the church, others were hope- 
fully converted, and church-members were quickened and re- 





vived, The churches are making some progress toward self-sup- 
pe A Missionary ‘Seciety was formed for sustaining native 

ome missionaries. The body ef converts. all so lately barbarous, 
eontributed $750 for various purposes. But so great are the in- 
ducements te trade, growing out of the incoming civilization, that 
only afew of the conyerts have yet been induced to give them- 
selves to the ministry of the Word. 

The Turkish mission, considered as one, has 21 stations, 84 out- 
stations, 40 missioparies. 44 authorized native preachers, (of whom 
11 are pastors,) and 125 other native ¢o-laborers. Of churches 
there are 43, with 1,564 members, almost 200 of whom were re- 
ecived the past year; 117 cemmon schools contain 3,560 pupils, 
and there are 3 high-schools for training a native ministry. Dr. 
Goode}! has nearly completed the revieioa of the Armeno-Turkish 
version of the Bible. r. Riggs is engaged upon the Bulgarian, 
and Dr. Schauftfier has about completed the Arabo-Turkish trans- 
lation of the Scriptures. Dr. Dwight was killed in the early part 
of the year by a sad accident, and Mr. Qoffing and Mr. Merriam 
were murdered by Turkish brigands, followed by the death of 
Mrs. M. in consequence. Dr. Jewett, another laborer in this field, 
died suddenly at Liverpool; and another, Mr. Dunmore, has 
latety been killed while acting as chaplain of a Western regiment. 
It ig but rarely that such a series of calamities comes upon a single 
mission in a year. / 

In Syria, more persons have avowed themselves Protestants in 
the last twelve months, than during the whole previous forty 

ears, and never were so mapy inquiring on the subject of relig- 
Homs, a city north of Damascus, two handred and fifty 
persons avowed themselves Protestants, and earnestly requested 
either a missionary or a native preacher. Two hundred and 
thirty-two Maronites in B’teddin declared their adhesion to the 
Gospel, and have remained steadfast for months, with a flourish- 
ing school among them, In Vana, the Protestant community has 
imereased threefold, and greatly neecs more room for religious 
meetings ; and the same is true of Leir-Mimas. A new meeting- 
house has been butit in Merj. Ayun, costing $500, without aid from 
the Board. The Hasbeiya church was broken up by the massacre, 
but » pew church of seventeen members has been formed in the 
Meryj-Ayun district, most of them from that church. Six were 
adyaitted to the church in Sidon. There were also alditions to 
the churches in Beyrout and 4 beih ; and nearly forty persons are 
reported as hopeful candidates for admission in connection with 
these three stations. Missionary associations have been formed, 
borh of males and females, for weesly offerings to support a 
native preacher in Homs, and a city missionary in Beyrout, and to 
supply preachers for several localities in the south. They also 
publish a small Missionary Herald in Arabic, and have printed a 
ecliection of sacred songs in Arabic, for the Sabbath-school chil- 
dren, which they are taught to sing An unusual number of 
adults are learning to read, in order to study the Scriptures, and 
Bible-classes have been largeiy inereased. As a consequence of 
this, the old hostile spirit has been revived, and there have been 
much persecution and suffering in various places. 

Jn view of the probable embarrassments growing out of our 
civil war, liberal donations have been mage to the Mahratta 
mission, by our English and Seotch brethren in India and else- 
where. Even Hindoo gentlemen, not Christians, made donations 


educated fa the Government schoois, sent $90. accompanied by a 
letter, in which he says: “ Though I am not a believer in Christi- 
anity, still I admire and appreciate the disinterested zeal and 
exertions of the Christian missioparies in doing good to the le 
ef Incia; and I believe the American mission has been and is 
still doing much good, in the way of the moral and social eleva- 
tion of = countrymen. I therefore deem it my duty to contrib- 
ute according to my ability to the su of the mission, in their 
The war has been the 


ived were eighty-five. The number of cities and vill rep- 
resented in thes cearebes is one hundred and one; showing the 
diffasion of Christianity among the peopie. Several persons of 

h caste were received to the church, The social condition of 





well as happy, in their work. On the 18th of Aagust, however, 
the familie at Yellow Medicine and Hazelwood (Mr. J. P. ~il- 
Mamson bring out of the state) discerned the tokens of a porten- 
tous storm. They fied for their lives, and aftr wandering about 
The ee for several days, they 

y Wo 


by no means confi- 
had already given shelier to five hundred women 
and children, The missionaries had no alternative, therefore. 
but to ress forward, avoiding dan localities, as far as 
practicable, in the hope that the Ange of the Lord would encamp 
ruund about them. he did to end. 


This mis ion has enka a of 

aff . Mr. died 

cholera in Novem : ral ne = ast Me ee rents 
since been obliged to retarn to this country with her chil- 


Rev. Henry Smith, D D., of Buffalo 
sor in Lane Seminary hy! tage va 


Vv, was the 
His text was John xviL 20-01, ene 
® 


 , 





tion sufficient for a sermon, on “ The of 
God on Earth, ite Unity and its Triumph,” as the 
tesgut ee by — roy with an elaborate ou 
eloquent comparisun e Anabaptist hingdom 
John of Leyden with that of Christ he took up the 
somewhat related theme, “ The true missionary spirit 
in the Church as (he measure of her Christian prin- 
ciple,” which he dwe)t upon for two hours and more, 
gaining the close attention of a large audience nearly 
to the close. Some fine delineations of the spirit of 
loyalty to our Government were received with most 
heartfelt applause. The superiority of Christian lib- 
erality to the love of family and the love of country 
wee finely portrayed. 


SPECIAL REPORTS. 


The forenoon of Wednesday was occupied by the 
reading of two special reports.” The first was from 
the Prudential Committee, on the subject of a Native 
Ministry for the Mission Churches. Among 179 
ehurches gathered by our missionaries, there are only 
29 native pastors, although there are above 400 pious 
educated men in the ompley of the Board. The 
hindrances which bave limited the number of pastors 
are thus described. They are found— 

First, in our i nee ; second, in the want of precedents to 
guide us; third, in and habits the missionaries necessarily 
teok with them from their native land ; fou in the really un- 
avoidable fact that we began educating our ive miaistry prior 
to any proper development of native churches, and before it was 
known exactly what was ; fifth, in certain unavoidable 
errors in our higher education, whereby converts are tempted by 
higher wages to enter business fields ; sixth, in the absence of @ 
settled purpose among the missionaries to assign the native 
churches to the care of a Ame: ministry ; and seventh, the native 
converts have not been cated for it till recently, and have not 
had their thoughts in that direction. 

Special Committe on the Native Pastorate—Dr. Hawes, Dr. 
fPbeppard, Dr. W. Child, Rev. Albert Barnes, Dr. Emerson Davis, 
Rev. H. N. Dexter, Rev. E. D. Morris. 

The other document was read by Dr. Bacon, on 
behalf of a special committee, which was appointed 
last year to make an examination of the whole ex- 

nditure of the Board, and the method of transact- 

ng all its business. The report was long, full, and 
elaborate, entering much into details of the execu- 
tive management, and presenting the results in a 
very lucid and satisfactory manner. The reading of 
it had the effect to inspire the fullest confidence both 
in the capacity and the fidelity of the Prudential 
@ommittee, and to supersede many inquiries and set 
aside all apprehensions in the minds of the people 
who heard it. Rarely has the report of an investi- 
gating committee been made so clear and full, or 
proved so satisfactory to the body receiying it. 

The report began by proposing to divide the expenses 
of the Board, as nearly as possible, into two great 
classes : those which are incidental to the collection of 
the income and to the necessary correspondence and 
eemmunication with the public in order to awaken and 
sustain the missionary spirit in the churches ; and, 
secondly, those which are incurred in the main work 
of selecting and sending forth the missionaries, and 
of sustaining and guiding the missions. The cost of 
the Treasurer's office is charged in nearly equal pro- 
portions to the home work and the foreign; that of 
publications chiefly to the former; that of Dr. Ander- 
gon to the foreign, and Mr. Treat mostly to the home, 
etc. The expenditure for district secretaries, and 
for the New York office, is redueed nearly one-half. 

“The eum total of the expenditures of the home department for 
the last year is nearly $3,500 less than last year. It is thought 
this reduction may be greater next year. Less than six per cent, 
of the income is expended in the home work ,—that is, of raising 
funds and sustsining the missionary interest throughout the 
—_ so that 94 per cent. remains for the direct work of mis- 
sions,” 

Under the second head, the report examines the 
several missions and their expenses, with some sug: 
gestions as to retrenchment. The Board has very 
properly concentrated its greatest strength upon Tur- 
key, expending there nearly one-half of its entire in- 
come, and reaping there a proportionate success. 
There are the keys of the eonquest of the world for 
Christ. In that historic and prophetic region is to be 
our Waterleo, the battle field of Armageddon. God 
has signally given it inte the care of the Board. In 
India our labors, though early and prosperous, are 
subordinate to those of British Christians, and in 
China they are co ordinate with many others. The 
missions to decaying races have their full justifica- 
tion in the success attending them. The great ex- 
pense of the Morning Star missionary vessel was ad- 
verted to, as having disappointed expectations, though 
it cannot well be relinquished at present. Her earn- 
ings last year by freight for other parties was only 
$126. Africa is not decaying, but must have a future, 
which will show for what object Providence has 
guarded it four thousand years. 

In the Jast ten years the aggregate increase of ex 
penditures in the missions has been $27 387, of which 
almost one-sixth part is for the personal support of 
the missionaries. The committee recommend and 
urge the employment of native pastorates as fast as 
they can be established, and that the native pastors 
should be thrown for support entirely on the native 
churches, and not be taught to think that manual 
labor to proeure subsistence is inconsisteat either 
with the dignjty or the spirituality of their functions. 
An earnest caution is also given in regard to the ten- 
dency of printing @xpenses to expand. Among bar- 
barous nations, the printing needed can be done both 
cheaper and better at home. 


GENERAL RESOLUTIONS. 


In the afternoon, Mr. Treat, on behalf of the Pru- 
dential Committee, presented the following resolu- 
tions, which would be spoken to, partly by persons 
who had been designated, and the rest thrown open 
for discussion : 

Resolved, That we humbly and gratefully recognize the good 
hand ef our God upon us during the past year, in saving our 
missions from disastrous curtailment and oar finances from serious 
perplexity; so that pending a civil war of gigantic and ever- 
growing dimensions, by placing unexpected gains in one quarter 
against unexpected losses in another, he has taught us how 
easy it is for him, according to his own good pleasure, to “open 
rivers in high places and fountains in the midst of the valleys ” 

Resolved, That in the deliverance of our missionaries among 
the Dakotas from a death which seemed so imminent, we find new 
occasion for thenkfalness to him who is the dwelling-place of his 
people in all genera ions ; and our joy is hightened by the fact 
that thore who befriended them (with so many others) had been 


turned from their native ferocity by that Gospel of peace and love 
which we have sept them. 

Resolved, That the signal bereavements which ha7e befallen our 
missionaries within the past year,— the ripest experience and the 
largest attainments lost in a moment, the bright promise of early 
manhood extinguithed by the hand of violence, woman torn away 
frcm “er ministry of love almost before it was begun,—demand a 
faithful questioning of our aims, our patience, and our fai h, with 
— re a we a of those who are bearing this bur- 

en of sorrow, that their abundant profiting may appear i 
their future labors. - — a 


Resolved, That the recent weakening of our missionary force, 
by reason of saddening provid: nces on the one hand, and scanty 
re-enforcemenis on the other, calls for the immediate concern of 
the churches, inasmuch as it is clearly unjust to toose who are 
already in the field. (to say nothing of the hazards of the work,) 
to leave them with increased responsibilities and diminished 
strength, and cannot be well-pleasing to him who claims our 
sops and our daughters, our silver and our gold, as all his own, 

Resolved, That to this end we earnestly appeal to the patrons 
of the Board to give of their substance with unabated cheerfulness 
and liberality. carefully scrutinizing every temptation to omit or 
lessen their offerings, in the full conviction that as Christ is head 
over all things to the church, so the interests of his kingdom take 
the precedency of all others, 

Dr. Asa D. Smith made a general speech on the 
fiist ; Mr. Treat recounted the troubles of the Dacota 
mission with some minuteness ; and Dr. G. W. Wood 
delivered a justly long obituary narrative of the de- 
ceased missionaries of the year. 

On Thursday morning, the remaining resolutions 
were taken up, and the financial condition and pros 
pects of the Board were fully considered. After an 
earnest and eloquent speech by Mr. Griffith on the 
duty of giving liberally, Mr. S. B. Chittenden of 
Brooklyn said that extra contributions are needed 
this year to meet the difference in the depreciation of 
currency. It will require $75 000 to pay the cost of 
exchange on the amount raised last year. Mr. Grif- 
fith of Brooklyn pledged $5,000 to the funds of the 
Board for the ensuing year. Mr. Wm. E. Dodge of 
New York pledged $10,000 Speeches were made by 
Governor Buckingham of Connecticut, Rev. Dr. Wm. 
Acams, Dr. Patton, Dr. Dwight, and John Tappan. 
Tre latter gentleman offered to pay off one-tenth of 
the debt. The patriotic and devoted Governor of 
Connecticut was greeted with a most enthusiastic 
reception 

In the afternoon, communion services were held in 
three churches, all filled to overflowing, with an 
extra meeting in the City Hall. 

The missionaries with their families, and all in- 
tending to be missionaries, met in a social gathering 
at the South church after the business session at 
the City Hall. There were over a hundred present, 
on of whom have been in the country but a few 

ays. 

Several large meetings were held in the evening, 
and addressed by missionaries and others. 

The committee on officers and new members re- 
ay for officers the present incumbents throughout. 

he following are the names of the 


NEW MEMBERS. 


Rey, Alvin Tobey of Durham. N. H., Edward Iding, M.D , 
of Nashua, N. H., Abner Kingman of Boston, Will Hyde, Esq., 
of Ware. Calvin p> AY Hartford, Or. James B, Shaw of Roches- 
ter, N. Y., Rev. J G. Atterbury of New albany, Indiana, 


EXPENDITURES AND RECEIPrs For 1862. 


on Thursday, teen mis- 
Lewis Crane 
mission, A. Bushnell and BE. J, Pierce of the Gaboon, N. L. Lord 

the Madura, 8. B, Munyan, A. 








‘be closing exercizes on Friday morning were 
highly interesting. The hall was densely packed, 
and am hour was spent in pg up the business: 
of the meeting. The case of our missionaries ia 
Tarkey, one Mone. b the recent repeated met, 
ders by an some very damaging dis- 
closures concerning the negligence and other mis 
conduct of the American representatives 
in Turkey, whereby our missionaries had been com- 

ied to look to the English legation’ for saecor. 
Dr. Patton, frem a introduced a series of 
resolutions concerning the ts of American. citi- 
zens who a'e missionaries to claim the same pro- 
tection from their Government that is accorded to 
t.erchants and travelers. Some debate took place 
in réga1d to the phraseology of the last resolution of 
the. series. Dr. Peter Parker deprecated any action 
on the subject, on the ground that the principles 
involved were well settled, and the case was fully 
understood at Washington. Dr. Leavitt painted to 
the fact, that many in this country had denied the 
right of citizexs of one state or faery? | to visit 
another state or country for the purpose of attempt- 
ing to change any of its cherished institutions, reli- 
gious or secular, against the wishes of the govern- 
ment or people thereof, and this had produced a 
hesitation in our Government to interfere in the case 
of Christian missionaries. Dr, Anderson and Hon. 
Linus Child finally expressed their earnest conviction 
in favor of the adoption of the last of the series, 
about which there had been some doubt expressed 
by Chancellor Walworth and others. It was finally 
passed without dissent, as follows : 

Resolved, That while we would express our acknow)- 
edgmente for the past services and protection which have been 
extended to our mis: ionaries, particularly by the British Embassy, 
and have the fullest confidence that where the United States have 
no public officers, they will continue the same courtesy, we, 
pevertheless, feel that it would be most deeply humiliating should 
our missionaries, who are American citizens, be compelled, through 
any fault of our functionaries, to appeal for protection to the 
embassies of foreign nations. 


THE STATE OF THE NATION. 


Dr. Bacon, on behalf of the Business Committee, 
reported an admirable minute on this subject, which 
was read amidst the profoundest attention, and 
adopted without a word of debate or doubt. This 
unanimous acquiescence, on the part ef such a vener- 
able bedy of men, comprising so many of well known 
conservative opinions, is very significant. 


MINUTE, 

The Bosrd of Commissioners for ¥ oreign Missions in its last ar- 
nual meeting rendered its sympathy in the stroggle of our national 
Government with rebellion, and its prayer to the God of nations 
so to overrule the conflict that the rebellion may be erushed. 
slavery, its prime cause, removed, and that peace, prosperity, and 
— may be permanently established throughout our 
land. 


Again sseembled for the annual review of our work in its prog- 
ress and in its hindrances, we are compelled to recognize again 
the relation between the great exe nsion of Christian benevolence 
with which we are intrusted. and the conflict of our country with 
a huge anc desperate rebellion; we are reminded that wherever 
eur missicnaries labor, their personal safety, their liberty to pur- 
sue their work. and their privilege of standing unawed before the 
rudest of bsrbarous nations, are partly dependent, under the 
providence of God. on the fact that they are citizens of the Uniced 
Ptates, protected in all parts of the earth by the influential power 
of the great Republic, and we are compelled te see that what this 
rebellion aims at, the division of our copntry among two or more 
naturally independent confederacies, weak in themselves and jeal- 
evs and hostile teward each other, would weaken the hands of 
American missionaries in every partof the world. We are re- 
minded, too, that the entire moral influence of the American 
cburches upon the world is far more powerful and beneficent 
from the fect thet they are the churches of a great, united, sove- 
reign. and self-governed people. Therefore it is impossible for us 
to entertain a thought of any termination of this war, otherwise 
then in the perfect restoration of the Union under the Constitu- 
tion which, by the favor of God, has made this nation heretofore 
so great and prosperous in its freedom. We recerd again our 
loyal sympathy with the President of the United States, in the 
struggle to vin¢icate and maintain ‘‘ the supreme law of the land” 
accerding to bis inaugural oath, and our c nfidence that accord- 
ing to his proclaimed intention. he will not: ail to emoloy for that 
purpore, egainst the enemies of the United States, ali those powers 
with which he is invested by the Coastitution of the United States. 
and a)] those means of subjugation which are warranted by the 
law of nations and the law of God. And with our renewed prayer 
to the God whese aispleasure at the wickedness which fills the 
earth with sadness and oppression all history has cestified, and 
who so often wrought deliverance for our fathers in their perils. 
we record our grateful confidence that the rebellion will be 
crushed, that slavery. its prime cause, will be removed, and that 
peace, prosperity, and righteousness will Be permanently estab- 
lished in our Jand, 

The next meeting will be held at Rochester, N. 
Y. Rev. E. Z. Cleveland, DD., of New Haven, 
Conn., was appointed to preach the annual sermon, 
and Rev. Calvin Pease, D.D., of Rochester was ap 
pointed substitute. 

Mr Dodge introduced a resolution proposing to 
raise $450 000 for the coming year. Mr. Dodge, Dr. 
Patton, Dr. Smith of New York, Dr. Bingham, Dr. 
Worcester, and Mr. Stoddard spoke on this resolu- 
tion, which was finally adopted. 

The Jast hour, from 10 to 11 o’elock, was occupied 
by farewell addresses from Mr. Munyan of the Mah- 
Tatta mission, and Mr. Lindley of the Zulu mission 
Dr. Hopkins, President of the Board, stated that 
2.700 were entertained at the hotels, and 2000 in 
families—in all 5,000 entertained by all denomina 
tions. More than 3,000 communicants, he said, 
were yesterday in the churehes. Rev. Mr. Bucking- 
ham of Springfield made the closing address. 

The people of Springfield have always been famous 
for their hospitality to the —— who mag 
with them, and their reputation did not suffer on 
this occasion, for which they received the hearty 
thanks ef all who were present. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 


MAINE-— Bangor. —Dr. J. K. Lincoln, a member of 
the Central church in Bangor, and of the last 
graduating class in Bangor Theological Seminary, 
was ordained as an evangelist at Bangor, on Tues- 
day evening, Sept. 30. 

The Sermon was preached by Prof. Shepard ; the Ordaining 
Prayer offered by Pref. Pond; the Charge given by Rev. J. K 
Mason of Hampden ; and vhe Right Hand of Fellowship by Rev. 
E. Johnson of Bangor. 

Dr. L. will probably be chaplain of the 22d Maine 
Regiment. 


South Bridgeton.— Mr. B. F. Manwell, graduate of 
the Bangor Theological Seminary, was ordained on 
the Ist inst. as the pastor of the Congregational 
church in South Bridgeton, Me. 

Sermon and Charge to the Pastor by Rev. J, Merrill of the 
West church, Andover, Mass, ; Ordaining Prayer and Address 
to the People by Rev. Luther Wiswall of Windham ; and Right 
Hand of Fellowship by Rev. L. W. Harris of North Bridgeten, 


MASSACHUSETTS— Springfield —Mr. Henry J. 
Bruce of Springfield was ordained as missionary at 
the North church, Sept. 11. Order of service as folle ws : 

Reading of the Scriptures by Rev. H. W. Ballantine, (under 
appointment as missionary to India ;) Intreductory Prayer by 
Rev. W. G Tuttle of Ware; Sermon by Rev. R. H. Seelye of 
Haverhill; Ordaining Prayer by kev. E Dickinson of Sndbury ; 
Charge by Rev. S. G. Buc¥ingham of Springfield ; Right Hand 
of Fellowship by Rev. Geo. Ocnstantine, (under appointment as 
mistiopary to Greece by Am. avd For. Ch. Onion.) 

Mr. Bruce is a graduate of Amherst College and 
Andover Seminary, (in the last class,) and expects to 
sail for the Mahratta mission in India in about two 
weeks. He and Mr. Constantine were associated 
together in their studies seven years, and for four 
years were room mates. 


Somerville. —Mr. William F. Snow of Somerville, a 
member of Andover Theological Seminary, was ordain- 
ed as an evangelist at the Franklin street church, 
Somerville, Monday evening, Oct. 6. 

The Introductory Services were by Rev. R. H. Neale, D.D.. of 
Boston ; Sermon by hey. D. T. Packard; Ordsining Prayer by 
Rey. J. O, Murray ; Charge by Fev. E. ®. Marvin ; Right Hand 
of Fellowship by Rev. A. H. Phamb ; Concluding Prayer by Rev. 
E. P. Hooker, 

Mr. Snow enlisted as a private in the Somerville 
company of volunteers for nine months, and being 
elected to the office of chaplain by his regiment, the 
Mass. 5th, he is to serve in that capacity. 


Boxboro’.—Mr. George N. Marden, of the last grad- 
uating class of Bangor Seminary, was ordained pastor 
= pepe Congregational church at Boxboro’, 

et. 2. 


Introductory Exercises by Mr. Luther Keene ; Sermon by Rev. 
A. P. Tenney of West Concord, N. H ; Orcaining Prayer by Rev. 
J. Dedge of Harvard ; Charge to Pastor by Rev. BE. P. Smith of 
Pepperell ; Fellowship of the Churches by Rev. H. J. Brace, 
Grew tet by hoy So Pisael Won ovine ae 
Pray er by Rev. B. Loomis of Littleton, en : 
This feeble church is making noble and praise- 
worthy efforts to secure the uninterrupted preaching 
of the Werd. Unanimity and hearty co operation 
promise high success to their pastor's labors among 
them.— Correspondence of The Congregationalist. 


Chelsea —The trite remark that the times have 
changed was well illustrated at the Chestnut-street 
Sabbath-school in Chelsea, last Sabbath. Mr. John 
W. Fletcher was presented by his fellow-teachers 
with a pistol. Rev. A. H. Plumb, the pastor of the 
church, in a most pertinent and touching presentation 
address, referred to the fact that Mr. F. has recently 
followed a beloved wife to the grave ; and exhorted 
him to use the weapon valiantly, if occasion demand- 
ed, but with no revengeful spirit. In Tesponse, Mr. 
F, expressed his determination to go forth only in the 
name of the Lerd, and 2arnestly asked the prayers 
ot the school in his behalf. He has enlisted in the 
48d Regiment, of which Rev. J. M. Manning is 
chaplain—and is a lieutenant in the “ Zion's Herald” 
company, which is composed almost entirely of 
religious men, including five or six Methodist mem- 
bers. It was recruited mainly by Rev. J. W. Rounds, 
one of the editors of Zion's Herald, and he goes out 
as its captain. The Sabbath-school above-mentioned 
is largely represented inthe army. One of the teach- 
ers, Mr. Henry Clark, was seriously wounded in the 
great battle of Antietam, but has since rcached 
home, and is in a fair way to recover.—Congrega 
i ast. 

oe ee gg oF Welsh €ongregational As- 
eociation—This body held its twenty-third annual 
meeting in the Welsh Farming Se nts of 
hanna and Bradford coun com Sept. 6, 
and closing on the 15th. After the me 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


| edy and all unan 


delegates, and 1 
phen ty ta represented comaaalated) 
ers. 5 Thom resbyte 
Church being present, was Invited to slt with us. 


It was supposed that the excitement eager 
war had interfered somewhat ‘with oar sp 


es had been concitesatiy depleted by many leavin 
their homes for the various fields of but 
this was by no means considered as a disgrace to our 
Christianity, but rather an honor. 

THE PROMOTION OF CHRIST'S KINGDOM. 

Both foreign and domestic missions were consider- 
agreed in the importance of 
urging their claims upon the churches. _ In regard to 
the home department, it was agreed to co-operate 
with the American Home Missionary Society, and 
that a collection sheuld be taken in all the churches, 
and the proceeds sent to Rev. Mr. Oook of Dan- 
ville by 15, 20 that he might send the whole 
amount at one time to the treasury of the Society. 
A committee of three, viz, Revs. R. R. Williams of 
Pittsburg. E. B. Evans of Hyde Park, and J. B. Cook 
of preston rae. sapeinias ie act Phrowgnoat the year 
on ap’ ons for aid, for the purpose of examining 
their claims, and to indo:se worthy ones. 

CHURCH BUILDING AND DEBT. 

Tt has been urged, from time to time, that our 
churches should build neat and commodious edifices, 
but at the same time practice a rigid economy. There 
were some cases of debt mentioned, and it was affec- 
tionately recommended, that the churches having 
debt should at once roll up their sleeves, and have it 
entirely peid off,“and that those churches that are 
more fortunate should sympathize with them in their 
exertions. It was a comfort to know that some of 
the churches were putting forth very creditable and 
successful efforts in this work. 


. THE STATE OF THE COUNTRY. 

A committee was appointed to draw up and report 
some resolutions on the state of the country, and in 
due time brought in their report.. Daniel Davis, Esq , 
of Hyde Park. and Revs. Daniel Daniels of Clifford, 
and J. B. Cook ot Danville, composed said committee. 
Among the resolutions was the following : 

Resolved, That we hail with li all ts i 
eiunretion with Gl cskevey fang that’ teon toward the abolish: 
ment of slavery—such as the bill relating to slavery in the District 
of Cclambia, the Confiscation act, together with the increase ia 
the national min¢ of opposition to the inhuman, and sinfal, and 
hateful institution of slavery, all of which we regard as hopefal 
signs, leading us to believe that the day is not far distant when our 
President will clearly see it to be his duty an‘ feel it to be his 
privilege to proclaim liberty to the captive and universal freedom 
within the domain of the United States to all mankind, irrespec- 
tiue of color, 

[The President’s Proclamation did not reach the 
Conventien-] 

R R. Wruiams, Scribe. 

Davin Tuomas, Moderator. 


Brapronp Co. Wzisn Ssrriemsnr, Sept. 15, 1662. 


WISCONSIN—The General Convention.—This Con- 
vention is a mass meeting of the ministers of the 
state in our connection, and of one delegate from 
each church. This gives a large meeting of the 
tight composition, and the services have a highly 
spiritual influence. Eastern brethren visiting us 
speak of the high advantages we have in this last 
respect. The meeting holds over the Sabbath, which 
no doubt adds to its religious power. The state has 
not been barren in revivals of religion during the 
past year, many of which have been humanly initi- 
ated by conferences of churches. -D.L. 


, 


PRESBYTERIAN. 

Ordination Services William B. Eastman and 
Albert G. Ruliffson were ordained by the Fourth 
Presbytery of New York, on Sunday evening last, as 
evangelists to the army. The services were held in 
the Madisonyquare church. Anable and impressive 
discourse was delivered by Rev. George L. Prentiss, 
D D., who took for his text Rev. xix. 11-16. The 
usual questions were propounded by Rev. Dr. 
Spaulding. Rev. Dr. Adams made the ordination 
prayer, and the charge was delivered by Prof. Henry 
B. Smith, D.D.. in the course of which he adverted 
to the President’s Emancipation proclamation, 
characterizing it as the most momentous, timely, 
and _—— proclamation ever issued. The charge 
was followed by the Jaying on of hands and right 
hand of fellowship by the Presbytery. 


METHODIST. . 


A XM. E. Church in San Franciseo.— We learn from 
The Pacific newspaper thatthe members of the African 
Methodist Episcopal church have taken possession of 
the old Grace church, Powell near John street. In 
The Pacific Appeal, Rev. T. M. D. Ward, in alluding 
to the purchase of this church, writes : 


wey ee eas © to be paid upon the property 
wit 


the friends of mora! and religious’ progress make a strong 
effort tv cancel the debt at once, and give to the Lord of Hosts a 
temple free from mortgages and debts? The ple have done 
nobly ; their liberal offerings have been unparalleled in the his- 
tory of ea Now we can easily wipe out this 
balance. While the God of battles is leading on the armies of the 
free, and breaking with his strong right hand the bonds of the 
oppressed, Jet us show our gratitude by laying our offerings at his 
feet. 


British Methodism.—The numbers of members and 
ministers in British Methodism, and in the various 
foreign and colonial churches associated with it, are 
recapitulated in the subjoined table : 


Members. On Trial. 
1, British Conference : 
)  r 325,256 25,608 


Ireland, and Irish Missions........ 22,741 728 
Foreign Missions .... »....+..++.- 68,349 5,175 
2, French Conference..........-..++++ 1,586 155 
3. Australasian Conference............ 36,307" 6,514 
4. Canada Conference...... .. «.... 50,241 4°64 


5, Eastern British American Gonference 15,389 1,448 


a ee ees Le 519,969 43,692 
The following is a summary of the ministers in the 
same Conferences : 











Ministers OnTrial. Supernu’ries, 

Great Britain............. 946 j 
Baetamd. 2. <a siccccos 6. sees 1'8 23 24 
Foreign Missions......... 381 88 18 
French Conference.......+ 22 3 3 
Australasia.............-+ 150 45 9 
errr 314 Ni 61 
Eastern British America.. 86 40 13 

Totals. .......+ 2,011 568 298 


Sale of Dr Barrett's Ohureh.— The Boston Transcript 
states that the church property of the Twelfth Con- 
gregational society, (formerly Rev. Mr. Barrett's ) in 
Chambers street, has been sold to the Catholics, for 
the sum of $27,000. The building has 152 pews, and 
will accommodate 1,000 persons. Its original cost, 
including the land, was $34,000. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Sunday-School Scholars in the Army.—The super- 
intendent of our Sabbath-school announced to us last 
Sabbath, that we, as a school, had sent twenty-five of 
our young men to do duty for God and our country. 
The names of these young men were then read, while 
every heart must have breathed the prayer, “ God 
of our fathers, protect and bless them!” 

It was afterwards ascertained that the names of 
two others had been overlooked. Hence the record 
of our Sabbath-school is twenty seven of our young 
gam to this cause.—Letter from Tecumseh, 
Mich. 


From Germany.—We are glad to announce the safe 
arrival, on the 15th inst., in this country of a son and 
daughter of Rev. L. S. Jacoby. The daughter, a fine 
young woman, brings with her from the Fatherland a 
quantity of linen, a gift from the Christian women of 
our missions there, for the use of the wounded sol- 
diers of the Union army. The young woman covets 
nothing so much as the situation of nurse among our 
soldiérs. We think she may be gratified. — Mission- 
ary Advocate. 


General Belvs. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Political affairs grow painfully interesting. The 
feeble conduct of the Republican Administration has 
built up its enemies both in war and in politics. Its 
manegement has su the rebels with mach 
artillery, clothes, arms, ammunition, and food ; 
and the opposition with their whole political capital ; 
a fund upon which they are trading with an audacity 
end energy which would deserve to win if they were 
on the right side, and which are much more likely to 
wip than the nerveless flabby honesty which is about 
all that the Administration can claim. With the 














Esq, of t% Bradford 
County Settlement, was chosen moderator, and Rev. R. 
R.W parPittever Serta. Toate ae Sansew ae: 





» Mr. . Wilson, and it remains 
to be seen if he will serve as an instrument in this 
scheme to injure them... _ 

—The sentiments of Seymour, Democratic candi- 
date for Governor of New York, may be judged from 
the fact that in a book in defense.of the South by 
Judge Wolfe of Va. is an “ eloquent defense of the 
South by Hon. Horatio Seymour of New York.” A 
eurious candidate for Governor of a loyal state ! 

—Kaneas politics seem just now to consist of a 
furious quarre] over and about Gen. “ Jim’ Lane 

— The wool crop of California this year is 5,120 - 
000 pounds ; and there are 2,100,000 pounds of to- 
bacco in San Francisco. 

—Mat Ward, notorious for having murdered a 
teacher at Louisville in cold blood, was himself mur- 
dered by guerrillas who were earrying off his slaves 
for military purposes, a few days since, at his planta- 
tion near Helena, Ark. A proper death. 

—Linus Chik, formerly a Republican, presided at 
one ef the anti-Sumner hunker conventions in Boston 
a short time ago. It is supposed that political disap- 
pointment has warped his principles. 

The notorious Doctor Mackay of The London 
Times excuses his monstrous falsification mentioned 
by us last week, by another story quite as big—or a‘ 
least quite as unsatisfactory. He says that he read 
the President’s Proclamation in The Caucasian just 
as he quoted it, and thought it wasallcorrect! Dos- 
tor Mackey’s lucubrations may pass for poetry with 
the Bulls ; here, they are neither truth nor poetry, 

—Rev. Thomas Hill, after a second effort, has 
been fairly elected President of Harvard College. 
Mr. Hill is a man of — and strong individuality, 
somewhat theoretical and positive in opinions. He 
was formerly setiled at Waltham, Mass, and has 
since been the successor of Horace Mann as Presi- 
dent of Antioch College, Ohio. He has bestowed 
much thought and study upon educational matters, and 
has some pretty elaborate theories on the subject. It 
remains to be seen what his success will be in his 
new post. The President of an American college 
requires financial and administrative ability, perhaps 
even more than learning or skill as a teacher. 


b 





FOREIGN. 


The foreign advices are to Sept. 28 

—wWe have ourselves reason to believe that a 
much more important occurrence has transpired than 
any which appears in these foreign advices; viz, 
that information from abroad caused President Lin- 
coln to issue his Proclamation of Emancipation in a 
hurry, before he was ready; and that this iaforma 
tion was authoritative and unequivocal, to the effect 
that the European powers now suffering in conse 
quenee of the civil war here, were determined not 
to endure it much longer, since they looked upon the 
contest as one merely for political power ; buc that if 
the question were one of areal and great principle, 
the case would be different. Now, in this they are 
not so unreasonable ; although they are willfally, and 
. in an unfriendly manner, ignorant in not knowing 
that the question is one of a great principle. But, 
however that may be, the proclamation removes all 
possible ground jor cavil or criticism. 

—A4As we have consistently done, we pass over as 
witbout importance the growls, sneers, and scanty 
praises of the foreign press. Some of them say one 
thing and some another, mostly ill-tempered, and 
often inconsistent. 

—A Mr. Harben thought he had discovered a sub- 
stitute for cotton in the fiber of a kind of sea weed. 
But it takes a tun of weed, it is said, to make a pound 
ol fiber; so it costs too much. ; 

—The English Government continues its little 
amusement of constructing impenetrable iron plated 
targets, and then smashing them with irresistible 
projectiles. The projectiles have beaten again at 
the last accounts; Mr. Whitworth having, with 25 
pounds of powder, driven a 131 pound shell through 
a target of oak, very strong, and faced with 5 inch 
iron. 

—A letter by the Emperor Napoleén, dated May 
20, 1862, to his foreign minister, is put ferth as giv- 
ing his views on the Roman Question, This letter 
does not even hint at the solution of the Italian diffi- 
culty by the surrender of the temporal power of the 
Pope; which renders the document in fact an eva- 
sion of the question. But if it be conceded that a 
Catholic Frenchman is excusable for not seeing that 
point, then the letter is certainly a fair, clear state- 
ment enough of the trouble. It says, in substance, 
that Italy ought not to undertake to destroy a power, 
a vested interest, so old as the Papacy; and that the 
Papacy ought to govern so as to permit its subjects 
substantially to govern themselves. And the letter 
is, in brief, a wish for the success of this lame tem- 
porizing expedient. Napoleon has pretty plainly in- 
timated to the Pope that he will have to take away 
his bayonets. But he certainly is reluctant to do 
so; and he cannot make the impracticable, foolish 
old man nor obstinate Cardinal Antonelli listen to 
reason And thus the actual solution of the Italian 
question remains wholly obscure. 

—Byron Noel, Baron of Ockham and Wentworth, 
grandson and last direct representative of Lord 
Byron, has died at Brighton, England, aged 27, of 
bleeding at the lungs. He seems to have possessed 
a full share of the morbid eccentricity of his race, as 
he never assumed his rank nor his place in the House 
of Lords or even in society, and has lived most of his 
life as a common sailor or as a duck-yard laborer, 
and was married or atleast betrothed to the bar-maid 
of a Wapping tavern. 

—A letter to The London Herald enumerates as 
the chief slave-trading items for 1862; a bark with 
850 negroes captured by H. B.M. ship Ranger, Jan. 
2; two cargoes of negro “immigrants” arrived at 
Martinique for the French planters, Jan. 14; the 
slaver Laurien taken into Antigua for condemnation, 
Feb. 14; six cargoes of slaves landed on the south 
evast of Cuba in three months ending March 8; the 
Spanish slaver Ortiz captured and taken into Cape 
Coast Castle, April 12, at which time the trade is 
said to be “ as brisk as ever ;” a large screw steamer 
under French colors teok on board 1,600 slaves.at 
Whydah, and went to sea without any trouble, May 

2; H.B.M. ship Gorgon returned to Cape Town 
June 27, having captured several Arab slavers on 
the east coast; H. B.M. ship Antelope arrived at St. 
Helena June 17, having captured a slave schooner 
with 547 negroes on board; Aug. 26, H.B M. ship 
Griffin took an empty bark and schooner off Black 
Point, the bark to have taken off 800 slaves next day ; 
Martinez, one of the coast traders, shipped from 
Whydah for Brazil, in the summer, a cargo of slaves 
valued at $900 000 ; and lastly, on Aug. 29, two more 
loads of “immigrants,” in all 1,170, were landed at 
Martinique. 

—The Italian army consists of 323 580 men. 

—Many liberal Prussian newspapers are confis- 
cated in Germany, on account of their bold observa- 
tions and criticisms on the politics of the times, and 
on the Prussian ministry. 

—A queer story, very circumstantial, is told about 
séme “insect,” which deposits great quantities of 
iron, in little ns, in bedsin aSwedish lake Now, 
this “insect” could be caught, and, if fed with the 
right food, taught to deposit gold in the same way — 
coulda’t it? ; 


Editors’ Bosk Table. 


Wr have reason to believe that the strictures which 
we have felt bound to make upon the faulty priating 
of the publications of one of our best and best known 
New York publishers, have caused him to cease 
sending his books to this office for notice. 

We have no reason for mentioning this discontin- 
uance, which is certainly the unquestioned privilege 
of the. gentleman in question, except as @ fact not 
without some little significance in our literary his- 
tory; as being an implied affirmance of a principle of 
dictation and retribution by publishers who choo:e to 
be displeased at criticisms. It brings up the question 
whether the literary department of a newspaper is @ 
place where publishers may feel entitled to advertise- 
ments under the form of criticism, or @ place for 
fairly stating the scope and merits of books. If it 
means anything else, it is that the manufacture of a 
book—its paper, composition, justification, press- 
work, and —must not be mentioned unless to 
be praised. But if it has not been usual to animadvert 
upon the points where our criticisms have proved 
thus unwelcdme, then we believe ourselves deservin 
of praise, not of blame, for drawing attention to those 

‘points. And in uny event, it would seem that many 
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proceedings by publishers, while we do not remember 
any in their favor. It can, indeed, haverno force 
whatever, unless itvis to be supposed that the dis. 
eatisfied publisher intends at the same time to oper- 
ate upon the proprietary interest of the paper by 
withdrawing advertisements. This he can do, also. 
But the value is questionable—or rather unquestion- 
able—of criticisms made to gain advertising. 


Tae Fairy Niefrcars. By (Mrs. Fanny Barrow] 
the author of the five Nightcap Books, “ Aunt Fanny’s 
Stories,” ete, etc. New York: Appleton & Oo. 
1862." Square 16mo: pp. 215. 

A curious mixture of fairy story and child life and 
actual adult fact ; kindly and wholesome ; and so far 
as we can j : it is difficult to resume the 
childish esthetic’ stand point and pronounce an 
authoritative ex cathedra infantile decision—well 
adapted to amuse the nation of children. 


Tue Wirr's Strataceu: a Story for Fireside and 
Wayside. (By Mrs. Fanny. Barrow.) New York : 
Appleton & Co. 1862. 12mo. pp. 336. 

A pleasant nest of stories within a story ; being 
the proceedings of a wife to divert her husband from 
drinking to cure his financial troubles. It is done by 
the formation of a little literary circle, whose mem- 
bers each furnish’a novelette in turn ; and the possi- 
ble drunkard, his mind occupied by literature and 
pleasant company, is saved. The texture of the book 
is embroidered with various funny conceits, one of 
which traces the lineage of one .of our worshipful 
contemporaries of The N. Y. Observer, to old Priam 
of Troy ; the stories are told easily enough, are re- 
markably genial and kindly in Character, and are 
throughout of unexceptionably healthy moral tone. 
The illustrations, we must say, are regrettable, but 
then there are not many of them. 


Aruros; or, the Tragedies of Unbelief. New 
York: Sheldon & Co. 1862. 12mo. pp. 331. 

A collection of memoirs of infidels, grouped with 
the intention of showing that infidelity invariably 
mars the life of its follower. The lives thus adduced 
are these of Chatterton, Paine, Burr, Shelley, Robes- 
pierre, and Hume. 


TuigtEEN Montss in THE Reset Anuy; being a 
Narrative of Personal Adventures in the Infantry, 
Ordnance, Cavalry, Nourier, and Hospital Services ; 
with an Exhibition of the Power, Purposes, Earnest- 
ness, Military Despotism, and Demoralization of the 
South. By [W. G. Stevenson] an Impressed New 
Yorker. New York: A. 8. Barnes & Burr. 1862, 
12me. pp. 282. 

This is a plain, clear, straightforward, intelligent, 
and very interesting account of the author's experi- 
ence as a working rebel. It is full of pertinent and 
instructive facts, sensibly stated, and is very well 
worth reading. 


A Jovrnry To Centra Arnica ; or, Life and Land- 
scapes from Egypt to the Negro Kingdoms of the 
White Nile. By Bayard Taylor. With a Map and 
Il'ustrations by the Author. Eleventh edition. New 
York: G. P. Patnam. 1862. 12mo. pp. 522 

A Visir ro Inpia, Onina, anp Japan, in the year 
1858. By Bayard Taylor. Sixteenth edition. New 
Youk: G. P. Putnam. 1862 12mo. pp. 539. 

Tur Lanps or Tak Saracen; or, Pictures of Pal- 
estine, Asia Minor, Sicily, and Spain. By Bayard 
Taylor. Twentieth edition. New York: G. P, Put- 
nam. 1862. 12me. pp 451. 

Normagrn Travet; Summer and Winter Pic- 
tures Sweden, Denmark, and Lapland. By Bay- 
ard Taylor. New York: G. P. Patnam. 1862. 
12mo. pp. 436. 


Eleventh edition—sixteenth edition—twentieth 
edition—these are criticisms most terse, conclasive, 
ard satisfactory of the adaptation to a wide popular 
demand of these very genial and readable books of 
travel” Mr. Taylor's reputation is too broadly and 
deeply founded to require any judgment now upon 
the merits of his fluent and pictorial narratives. 

The manufacture of these pleasant books is —as 
we have already more than once had to observe upon 
some of Mr. Putnam's publications —unjustifiably de- 
fective. It is not fair or handsome for a publisher 
so capable of better things, as Mr. Putnam is, and 
who, besides, claims to provide lijrary editions, (a 
term with a definite meaning,) to print and sell as 
elegant and standard editions books where page after 
page is deformed with absolute smears and blots, as 
if by an inky thumb ; and where not only title:pages 
and running titles, but the ordinary letterpress, are 
often marred by exeess of ink, by defect of ink, by 
poor ink, and by careless printing. 


Tux Repetition Reroonp. Edited by Frank Moore. 
Part XXII. New York: G. P. Putnam. 8vo. 

With portraits of Heinitzelman and Ben McOul- 
loch. The letterpress consists wholly of documen- 
tary matter, including the official reports on Pea 
Ridge, Shiloh, New Madrid, Newbern, Winchester, 
the Monitor and Merrimac fight, etc., etc. 


Other Books Heceived. 


Plans and I}lustration of a new Public School System. By W. 
B. Wait Boston: Abel Tompkins. 1€61. 8vo. pp 16, 

The Mystery, A Story of Domestic Life. By Mrs, Henry 

Wood. Phila.: T.B Peterson & Brothers, Svo. pp. 216. 
Marguerite; or, Two Loves. By Madame Emile de Girardin, 
Trar slated from the French by J. Leander Starr. New York. D, 
Appleton & Co. 1862. Svo. pp. 80. 
Official Army List of the Volunteers of Illinois, Indiana, Wis- 
consin, Minnesota, Michigan, lowa, Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, 
and Qolorado. Compiled and published by George B. Smith, P.-0. 
Box 1,345, Chicago, Chicago. lil. 1862. 12mo. pp. 176. [Of 
officers only, of course. ‘Ihe book will be mailed to order for fifty 
cents. } 

“The Book of One Hundred Beverages; for family use. By 
William Bernhard, New York: James Miller, 1863 (sic), 24mo. 
pp. 63 

The Downfall of England. By George Francis Train. And a 
Sermon op the Civil Warin America. Delivered ugust 17, 1862, by 
Archbishop Hughes, on his return to America from Europe Com- 
plete and unabridged, Phila, : T. B. Peterson & Brothers. 1862, 
Svo, pp. 30, 

The J ady’s Almanac for the year 1863. Boston: George Cooel- 
jdge. New York: Henry Dexter. 48mo. Unpaged. 

A Memorial Tribute to Rev. Thomas Snell, D.D., offered at his 
Burial, May 7, 1862, By Rev Lyman Whiting, Providence, R. 1, 
Boston: Wright & Potter, printers. 1862. 6vo. pp, 13. 

The Illustrated Family Christian Almanac for the United 
States for 1863. Calculated. . . by Samuel H. Wright. Pub- 
lished by the American Tract Society, New York. 12mo. pp. 
60. 
The Warning of War: A Poem delivered before the United So- 
cieties of Lartmouth College. Hanover, N. H., at the Annual 
Commencement, July 30. 1862, by Charles T. Congion, New 
York: Francis Hart& Uo, 1862. 8vo. pp. 29. 

Fremont and McCleljan: their Political and Military Careers 
reviewed By Van Buren Densiow, Second edition, Yonkers, 
N. Y.: office of The Clarion. 1862. 8vo. pp 32, 

The Golden Dawn; or, Nature and ber Origin. A Poem. By 
C. @. Harvey. New York: C. 3. Westcott & Co., printers, 
1862, 24mo, pp 23 

The Keasons why New London has not a Navy Yard to-day, 
and the opinion of thore best informed as to where the new Navy 
Yard ought to be located, 8vo. pp 32, 





PERIODICALS. 


From among the Periodicals upon the Editors’ 
Table, we notice : 

—In Blackwood for September; a pleasant discur- 
sive aiticle on “ Watering: Places ;” a lively sketch 
of travel in Persia, from “ Shiraz to Bushire ;” Sir E. 
B. Lytton’s segment upon “ Life, Literature, and 
Manners ;” the proper segment of “ Salem Chapel ;” 
in which story, otherwise having much merit, there 
stands as a central and most absurd figure, a young 
Dissenting clergyman, placed in dreadful distress and 
sorrow, and represented in entire good faith and un- 
consciousness by the writer as grinding out his clerical 
work as a purely money and reputation-earning busi- 
ness, and as never thinking of God nor referring to 
him at all, in any of his troubles. But doubtless the 
English clergy are often thus. In the United States, 
clergymen ve in God. Further: there is a eulo- 
gistic biography of * President Jefferson Davis,” and 
a review of Trollope’s “ North America,” both reeking 
with the malignant Americophobia of Tory Black- 
wood ; and an article on the Art part of the Great 
Exhibition. 

In The American Journal of Science and Arts for 
September : a reprint from The Natural History Re- 
view for January, of a very interesting article by 
John Lubbock, Esq., on the relics recently discovered 
in the Swiss lakes, of a population who lived in 
houses built on piles out in the water, by a people 
some of whom used stone hatchets and tools, and 
others bronze ones, and who lived before any Swiss 
historical era, and while the urus, bison, (aurochs,) 
and elk inhabited the Alpine valley forests; and an 
article by R. Wagner (translated from the Archw 
fir Naturgeschichte) on the comparative structure 
of the brain in men and monkeys. The remaining 
articles are of a professionally scientific character, 
though full of interest fur a thoughtful reader. : 

—In Hunt's Merchants’ Magazine for October : 
an article on a plan for a universal mercantile law 
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THE OUTLOOK. 

Tue Proclamation has changed the bases of 
the Parties, and has become itself the basis of 
a new party, gathering into its ranks all the 
earnest supporters of the Government. These 
comprise the great body of the Common Peo- 
ple, who, having inherited from their fathers 
not only the free institutions of the country, 
but also the spirit of freedom out of which 
these sprang, are now resolved that the great 
sacrifices of the War—its cost in blood, in 
treasure, in tears—shall be recompensed with 
no less than Universal Liberty throughout the 
Republic. The party of the opposition, inspired 

with an aim as low as this is high, have put 

4orth for their platform a denial of political rights 

(as The Journal of Commerce expresses it) 
“ not only to the Slave, but to the Negro.” Ia 
other words, their manifesto is precisely that of 
the Rebellion itself, as proclaimed in the speech 
of Vice-President Stephens. The Northern 
opposition to the Government is thus as essen- 
tially disloyal as the Southern; for the North- 
ern section of the party stands upon exactly 
the same ground with the greater body of their 
co-workers, who, in the South, are in open war 
against the Republic. 

But this Northern faction, a minority from 
the beginning, is now crumbling under the 
touchstone of the Proclamation. The Presi- 
dent’s new policy carries the country 
with it. Within our memory, no great public 
measure ever met with more opposition be- 
fore its enactment, or with less afterwards. 
The Tariff Bill was followed for months with 
murmurs ; the Abolition of Slavery in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia was long hooted to the echo ; 
the Confiscation Act was a prolonged 
grievance; but*the President’s Proclamation 
has encountered only the feeble remnant of a 
dying enmity, and now, after ‘three weeks, 
is strangely greeted with the most applause by 
those who looked forward to it with the most 
foreboding. Do military officers shrug their 
shoulders at it? Atleast, none have yet suc- 
ceeded in shrugging off their shoulder-straps. 
Did the President hint that fifty thousand bay- 
onets would thrust the offending paper through 
and through? Never rose such a cheer from the 
Army as when Abraham Lincoln rode along 
the lines a week after the Proclamation. Was 
the edict to burst like a storm of revolution 
over the North? Never sailed a white cloud 
mere gently over an April sky. 

Listen, this morning, at the street corners : 
the passers-by are talking in favor of the 
Proclamation. Step, this afternoon, into 
the Exchange: the rise in stocks crowns it 
with golden opinions. Newspapers, far and near, 
commend it—except those whose very calumny 
is praise. Religious bodies everywhere are 
saluting it with resolves of approval—except 
the venerable conclave now sitting under the 
roof of St. John’s, preserving the ancient con- 
servatism of the Episcopal Triennial Conven- 
tion. 

In fact, not even an ordinary measure, passéd 
in an ordinary time, often receives from the 
differing parties that divide the country so wide 
a unanimity of support as this great-act which 
the Government so long foresaw to be neces- 
sary, yet so long were afraid to venture. We 
hear from Washington that this widespread 
assent is a grateful surprise to the President. 
It excites a regret that he had not begun earlier 
to put faith in the People. 

But the most gratifying feature of the public 
temper toward the Proclamation is the evidence 
which it elicits, not merely of the substantial 
unity of the North in waging the war, nor of the 
restoration of popular confidence in the Admin- 
istration, but of the happy growth of a genuine 
love of Liberty among the masses. Is it not 
a cheering sign of the times that the general 
sense of Justice is growing stronger ?—that a 
new respect is being paid to the Rights of 
Men ?—that a warmer feeling of Human 
Brotherhood is stirring within loyal hearts ? 

We believe that the distinguishing principles 
which underlie our Government, and which 
censtitute the true glory of our institutions, are 
more intelligently appreciated, and more 
devoutly enshrined in the affections of the 
Common People to-day, than at any period since 
the War of Independence. The Conspiracy to 
overthrow our Liberty is only teaching us how 
the more to magnify its inestimable value. War, 
that usually lowers the moral tone of commu- 
nities, is raising the moral tone of ours. As 
the struggle is based upon a sacred principle, 
the Public Virtue, so far from growing corrupt 
through the taint of war, is constantly purified 
by a holy fire kept burning in men’s breasts. 

The true moral progres of nations is 

best gauged by their attitude toward the 
lowest classes. Judged by this test, what 
is to be said of the Christian growth of this 
nation in these heroic days ? 
, We behold a Great People, in a struggle 
of life and death, staking all that they hold dear 
on a great issue which, stripping away all the 
disguises which conceal the one and- only 
reason for the war, is plainly this: that we 
will not join hands in building up a despotisn 
whose chief corner-stone is laid upon the 
body of the Slave. Every flag that we 
send to the field has at last become a 
token that we will not suffer the despoiling of 
the Poor. How sublimely Divine Proyi- 
dence is leading this nation up to a higher 
moral development, through the strange instra- 
mentality of a war, begun for the mainte- 
nance of the Public Property, but ending in the 
maintenance of the Dignity of Man! 

While the conflict goes forward, the 
mest peculiar, the most touching spectacle 


which it offers to the world, is the strange 
position of that great but humble Multitude who, 
at the inning, were the innocent cause of 
the and who now wait, in 


are at wear, their hands are lifted against no 
man! Of all the community, they are the only 
class in whose breasts no vengeance burns. 
The Spirit of the Lord reigns tranquilly in 
their hearts. Divinely led forward to their 
Liberty, they come through no bloody path of 
insurrection, but, seeking from afar the shining 
tents of the Armies of Freedom, they wend 
their way thither with their little bundles of 
poverty upon their backs, with songs of joy 
upon their lips, and with prayers and thanks- 
givings in their secret souls ! 

Receiving a benefit, do they confer none? Is 
itan unrecompensing charity that gathers in these 
dusky children of God? Do they enjoy the 
national protection, and yield nothing but their 
unskilled service in return? No! They come 
bringing with them a new glory for our national 
history! The history of Christian nations 
derives its greatest glory by gift from the poor, 
the despised, the oppressed. Thus, Russia was 
an outcast among. governments, hated of the 
world for her tyranny, until her lowliest Common 
People—loosed at last from their chains— 
stepped forward and suddenly led her into the 
rank of the humane nations! So this Republic 
of ours, too long defrauded of her just honor 
among the Christian powers of the earth, is now 
waiting until her Bond-slaves—at last unbound — 
shall take her by the hand and lead her up to 
the chief seat among the natiens of the Earth! 





MEETING OF THE AMERICAN BOARD. 


*Tue annual meeting at Springfield last week 

was regarded on all hands as one of a very in- 
teresting and encouraging character. The unex- 
pected financial success of the year, coming close 
upon the heels ef repeated monthly ories of distress 
and anxiety, rejoiced the heart of every friend, 
and coming too in the midst of the war pressure, 
produced a very powerful impression of the 
stability ef the cause of Foreign Missions, and 
inspired a cheerful confidence in the future pros- 
pects of the Board. And then the prodigious rush 
of people to the meeting, literally overwhelming 
one of the most liberal and energetic Committees 
of Arrangements we have ever seen, was an evi- 
dence of the popular interest in the Board and its 
work, which was itself calculated to increase the 
enthusiaem that called it forth. There is nothing 
so contagious as popular zeal developed in a 
crowd. A meeting overwhelmed with numbers 
could hardly fail to be enthusiastic and hopeful. 
That such a meeting should be gathered so soon 
after our great national disasters, our great battles, 
our great levies of troops, amidst our great taxes 
and our great national crisis, was such an exhibi- 
tion of the elasticity and energy of our people, and 
of their deep devotion to the missionary cause, as 
must strengthen the heart of every one. In the 
absence, therefore, of any uncommon successes to 
be communicated, or of any extraordinary visitors 
or orators to electrify the great assemblies, every- 
body was pleased, interested, excited, awakened to 
new zeal and prepared for new efforts in the 
cause, and all agreed that it was one of the best of 
the many delightful occasions of the kind which 
the Board is accustomed to enjoy at its anniversa- 
ries. May each returning year witness a season 
of equal and ever-growing interest, thus rising far 
above the influence of all national or worldly 
vicissitudes. 
The special report in favor of a native pastorate 
for the native churches shows that the Prudential 
Committee are still making a commendable progress 
in favor of the simple or apostolical method of con- 
ducting Christian missions. Forty years ago, they 
were constrained by the insatiable expense it ore- 
ated to change the policy of an Indian mission, by 
breaking up a village which had been gathered, 
with its carpenters and blacksmiths and other 
mechanics, its physician and schoolmaster and other 
assistants, besides ministers enough to stock a small 
cathedral, all looking to the treasury of the Board for 
their chief support. Twenty-five years ago, it was 
considered that a well-ordered mission included a 
female boarding-school, a college and theological 
seminary, and a full circle of primary schools all 
over the district, the teachers paid out of the mis- 
sionary treasury. Once and again, in the annual 
meetings, resolutions recommending that the oral 
preaching of the Gospel should be made the prin- 
cipal business of missionaries, were summarily 
disposed of by being laid upon the table. But this 
was changed some years ago, and now it begins to 
be seen that young men who have been supported 
and trained in a theological seminary to habits of 
life and methods of thought assimilated to those 
which the missionaries carried from their highly 
educated and civilized homes, are but poorly fitted 
to share the fortunes and win the confidence and 
guide the lives of their newly-converted fellow- 
countrymen. The apostles made pastors from 
among the people, that they might be of the people. 
And it may be that the Board have still another 
lesson to learn, before they reach the ultimate 
results of “the science and economy of missions” — 
which must surely be a method, the expense and 
labor of which will be possible, or at least will not 
be seen to be clearly impossible, in missionary 
operations so extended as to look to the conversion 
of all India and China and Africa to Christ. It 
inspires confidence as to the future to know that 
the Board is carefully watching the developments 
of experience, and ready to follow all the light they 
may gain, with regard to the modes in which newly 
born Christian communities are to be organized for 
their future religious life. 

Dr. Bacon’s report on the business management 
of the Board met a great want in the public mind, 
and was received with great satisfaction by all who 
heard it. The analysis it gave of the objects of 
expenditure, and the commendation it bestowed on 
the clearness of the accounts and the general vigil- 
ance and care of the Prudential Committee, were 
calculated to inspire public confidence, both at 
home and abroad, with the assurance that the 
Board is one of the best conducted institutions in 
the world. The importance of the Turkish mis- 
sion, and the propriety of appropriating about half 
of the yearly expenditure in that region, were 
never better set forth. The wisdom of not spend- 
ing more than is done upon the missions in British 
India was made sufficiently apparent, but nothing 
was said in favor of spending so much. Nor was 
any suggestion made of the expediency of transfer- 
ring the missionary work among the Indians in the 
United States to the Home Missionary Society. 
When it is published in full, it will be everywhere 
received as a final decision in regard to the fidelity 
and conscientious care with which the Committee 


the Board, according to their best wisdom and 
ability. 

The yearly effort on the part of the lay members 
from New York to lift the income of the Board to 
four hundred thousand dollars or above, was again 
renewed, and, after much eloquence, the Board 
Voted to instruct the Prudential Committee to 
attempt to raise $450,000 for the ensuing year. 
The fact that, at the present war rate of exchange 
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negotiated, it costs a discount of above thirty 
dollars to place a hundred dollars within reach of 


amount of contributions, or else a heavy reduction 


sum named will not equal, in value to the missions, 
the receipts of the last year, at the present value 
of our currency, in furnishing necessaries abroad. 
But the cheerful readiness with which all parties 
| at the meeting welcomed the suggestion of enlarg- 
ing their contributions, afforded a striking proof of 
the elasticity of the public mind, and showed how 
little the heart of the people is yet touched with 
depression or discouragement by the tremendous 
burdens of the war. Judging from this and all 
other appearances at the meeting, we affirm the 
heart of the nation to be as firm and unbroken at 
it was at the time of the Jubilee of the Board, which 
‘was celebrated in Boston in 1962. 

But the meeting itself was the grandest feature 
of the occasion, unless we except the energy and 
ability of the Springfield Committee of Arrange- 
ments, of which Rev. Giles S. Buckingham was 
chairman. The first thing they did in preparing 
for the occasion, was to secure from above forty 
railroad companies, some of them as far west as 
lilinois, an agreement to pass free on their return 
all persons who traversed their several roads in 
going, and who attended the meetings of the Board. 
Springfield is well-known as a great railroad cen- 
ter, the place of meeting of several principal thor- 
oughfares in all directions. With the-facilities 
furnished by this arrangement, all the friends of | 
the Board who could command half the cost of the 
journey must have been stimulated to do their best 
to embrace the opportunity. More than a week 
before the meeting, it was announced inthe news- 
papers that there had been three thousand applica- 
tions for the free hospitality which the Committee 
had offered on the part of the inhabitants. 

Such numbers, so far above all precedent or 

expectation, so far exceeded all their calculations 
and provisions, that they ceased communicating 
with the applicants, perhaps with the thought that 
persons would take it as a hint not to come when 
they got no notice of free quarters being assigned 
them. But it seems to have made but little differ- 
ence. Ou Monday visitors began to pour in, and 
by Tueeday afternoon the Committee were driven 
to the expedient of hiring public halls, leoture- 
rooms, and even church- buildings, and filling them 
with temporary beds for lodging the vast crowd. 
In addition, there were special evening trains in sev- 
eral directions, to carry persons to villages ten or 
twenty miles off for lodgings. The number of 
visitors in attendance was the largest that had 
ever been gathered at the meetings of the Board, 
with perhaps the exception of the Jubilee meeting 
at Boston twe years ago. And it must be observed 
that a crowd of visitors which would not be 
thought of as a burden to the city of Boston, with 
its half-dozen adjacent cities, would be a mighty 
inconvenience to a town no larger than Spring- 
field, with only two or three villages convenient 
of access. And what made the matter worse was 
the crowded condition of Springfield by itself, 
from the sudden accession of three thousand work- 
men in the employ of the United States armory. 
These with their families and attendant numbers, 
had fairly filled the town, as boarders, or holders 
of apartments, or occupiers of houses, until it 
seemed difficult to find room for any more. And 
yet the Committee of Arrangements, by quiet 
assiduity, with great skill and liberality, worked 
away at the task before them until the whole 
crowd were disposed of—and all, with rare excep- 
tions, in a manner reasonably comfortable. 
To form an idea of the real interest felt b¥ the 
body of visitors in the business that had called 
them together, it should be borne in mind that the 
weather we# intenstly hot and sultry, ga dferée 
rarely seen in this climate in October.* The Lity 
Hall, where the Board met, is very large, seating, 
it is said, more people than Faneuil Hall in Boston. 
This was crowded nearly all the time during the 
businees sessions. A considerable part of thetime 
during the day there were other meetings going 
on, of missionaries, or for some such object. At 
the communion season on Thursday, three large 
churches were filled, and the overflow furnished a 
large meeting for conference and prayer at the 
City Hall, while large numbers took the time for 
rest and relaxation when they found they could 
not get to the communion. In a word, it must be 
admitted that the "late annual meeting is justly to 
be regarded as highly encouraging to the Board and 
its friends ; as well as to the missionaries in their 
distant fields, who cannot but feel called upon to 
thank God and take courage, and go on with their 
work, in the assurance that the Christian friends 
at home expect and intend to sustain them. 

We append to these desultory remarks the prin- 
cipal portion of a genial and well-written editorial, 
from The Springfield Daily Republican of Saturday, 
as confirmatory of some of the views we have 
expressed : 


THE MEETING OF THE AMERICAN BOARD. 


The annual meeting of the american Mission Board, held in 
this city this week, has been successful and pleasant beyond 
expectation, The members of the Board and the thousands of 
Christian people brought together by common interest in the 
greatest of human enterprises, have left us for their respective 
homes, wholly satisfied with the results of their visit, both in 
personal enjoy ment of the soeial and religious opportunities of 
the week, and in enlarged interest and hape for the cause that 
brought them together, Our people had doubts of their ability 
to accommodate such a multitude of visitors, most of our dwell- 
ings being previously more full than usual, from the large a&- 
cession of workmen in the Government service ; but the hospi- 
talities of our people, of all denominations, have been extended 
without grudging, and if we have not done all we could have 
desired, for the comfort of our numerous guests, we have done 
all that was possible under the peculiar circumstances. And 
our hospitalities have been extended cheerfully and without 
grudging. We think we may say, without overmuch local pride, 
that the people of Springfield know how to doa thing of this 
sort when they undertake it, 

The meetings of the Board have been of the highest interest and 
value. The large numberof people in attendance furnishes an- 
other striking illustration of the strength and resources of the 
American people, who in the midst of a stapendous civil war, 
making large drafts upon private charity as well as upon public 
wealth, do not allow the great religious and benevolent enter- 
prises to languish. There has never been & meeting of the Board 
more fully attended than this. There were more present 
than at the half-centennial anniversary, which is ce: an ex- 
traordinary fact; and that occasion can hardly have exceeded 
this very much in interest. No meeting was ever more harmoni- 
ous. The only subjects of disagreement in previous meetings— 
the questions connected with slavery—have been tially 
remov-d by the new aspect given to that matter by the civil war. 
and there are no Christian men found now to defend the accursed 
institution or even to deal tenderly with it. > 
patriotic sentiments, with which many 


The feature of the meeting most gratifying to the members of 
the Board doubtless was the manifestation of Vhristian liverality 
and self-sacrifice when the 
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LOUIS NAPOLEON AND ITALY. 


For some time the eyes of all Europe have beea 
turned toward the Cabinet of the Tuileries, to 
learn what course it will henceforth pursue in the 
Italian question. The Italian Ministry and Victor 
Bmanuel himself have found it necessary to de- 
clare once more, in unmistakable terms, thet they, 
ne more than the Italian people, will ever abandon 
the idea of incorporating Rome with the Italian 
kingdom, and making her its capital. The firm 
attitude assumed by them has forced upon the 
French Government the alternative, either to evac- 
uate Rome and allow the Italians the fall right of 
self-government, or to kindle in the entire Italian 
people an intense hatred of France, and to risk a 
war for an object which, even in France, is most 
unpopular. 

In reply to the anxious inquiries of public opinion 
of Europe, the Moniteur of Paris has just published 
some highly important documents. The Emper ir 
must regard the state of Europe as critical ; for he 
undertakes, in the ferm of an autograph letter ad- 
dressed to M. Thouvenel, his Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, to expound: himself the policy which he 
has hitherto pursued in the Italian question. He 
claims, of course, to respect and to second the na- 
tional aspirations of the Italian people; but, at the 
same time, he declares himself in favor of preserving 
the temporal power of the Pope. He maintains 
that the two interests are not necessarily antagon- 
istic, but that they might be made to harmonize, if 
the Pope would recognize the national aspirations, 
adopt a progressive policy, and, in particular, give 
to the municipalities and provinces which remain 
under his sway the right of self-government; and 
if, on the other hand, Italy would respect the 
wishes of the Catholic world for the independence 
of the sovereign Pontiff, and guarantee the integ- 
rity of the rest of his territory. He attributes great 
importance to this solution of the Roman question, 
as upon it depends, in his opinion, not only the 
peace of Italy, but the reconciliation of the Church 
with the liberal tendencies of theage. He indicates 
that the Church, if refusing to liberalize herself, 
must necessarily lose a large portion of her mem- 
bership. This policy the Emperor claims to have 
invariably pursued since 1849, when the expedi- 
tion to Rome was decided upon. Still, he has no 
mind to force the adoption of his views upon either 
party as an ultimatum. 

The letter of the Emperor is dated May 20. 
It was followed, on May 30, by a note from Mr. 
Thouvenel to the Marquis de Lavallette, the 
French Embassador at Rome, which, more 
brusquely, and with less reserve, states the dis- 
satisfaction of France with both Italy and the Pope. 
France does not recognize the claim of Italy to the 
possession of Rome, “without the consent of 
“ France,” and gives Cardinal Antonelli to under- 
stand that if the Papal Government should continue 
to refuse all concessions, France would be com- 
pelled to . quit a situation, the prolongation of 
“which, beyond a certain time, would falsify its 
it policy.” 

If the Emperor of France has really expected any 
effect from this policy, he has shown less shrewd- 
ness than the world commonly ascribes to him. He 
has found as few converts for his views as he did 
many years ago, at Boulogne and Strasburg, when, 
a reckless adventurer, he expected to gain over the 
French army by afew harangues, and to overthrow 
the rule of Louis Philippe. The Marquis de Laval- 
lette states, in a dispatch of June 24, that he found 
Cardinal Antonelli opposed to all idea of a negotia- 
tion ; and,more recently, the official paper of Turin 
has declared that Italy will make to it an equally 
determined resistance. 

The publication of the above documents in the 
Moniteur is obviously intended to be an official 
announcement, that the policy hitherto pursued 
by France in Italian affairs has been a failure. 
Thus far, all the organs of public opinion are 
agreed. It is most probable that it is also a pre- 
text and a preparation for an effective solution. 
People find it significant, that all the documents 
published refer only to the refusal of the one party 
—the Pope—to come to an understanding with 
France, and that the date of their insertion in the 
Moniteur corresponds to that of the marriage of 
Princess Maria Pia; and they naturally draw the 
conclusion that the Emperor meant to do some- 
thing agreeable to the King of Italy. All the 
Italian papers which support the policy of Victor 
Emanuel put this favorable construction upon it. 
They regard it as the forerunner of other meas- 
ures which will put an end to a state of affairs 
which has become equally intolerable to all the 
interested parties. 

The policy of Louis Napoleon is, however, too 
well known in Europe, not to suggest at once to 
all who expect a change in his Italian policy, that 
even if he should determine to evacuate Rome, the 
lime when and the conditions on which this step is 
to be taken, remain difficult questions to settle. 
Thouvenel did not without reason announce in his 
note that Italy had no right to claim Rome “ with- 
“ out the consent of France ;” and still more signi- 
ficant is the language of the new semi-official paper 
of Paris, La France, whose editor, De la Guer- 
roniere, has more than any other journalist of 
France advocated views similar to those of the 
Imperial manifesto. This writer has written 
several remarkable articles to prove that a unity of 
all the Italian states would make Italy a rival of 
France, and endanger the prominent position which 
France now occupies in the European councils. 
The next move of the Imperial policy will therefore 
probably be to find guarantees against any possible 
dangers arising to France out of a permanent union 
of all the Italian states. 





A Temperance Arnmy.—With great satisfaction 
thousands have noticed a recent order of the War 
Department at Washington, that no ardent spirits 
should be admitted within the lines of our army 
in Virginia ; that vigilant sentinels should be 
stationed on the bridges and avenues across the 
Potomac, and if any packages containing spirits 
were found, the article should be confiscated and 
destroyed. Now, then, thought many, we are to 
have a grand temperance army. But there was 
one important exception in the order. It was this 
— Unless they belong to the private stores of 
officers.” There it is! The private soldier must 
keep his head clear and his morals pure—must 
endure hardness and be ready for any service. 
But officers may have their heads muddled, become 
incapacitated for command, and thereby sacrifice 
the lives of hundreds of our brave young men. Is 
this temperance? It is like shutting down the 
flood-gates of a mill-dam while you bore a thou- 
sand secret places through the solid structure, to 
render the ruin ultimately more terrible. Let 
another order be issued from the War Department 
without exceptions. 





E.iminatine Armintanism.—Our greatly esteem- 
ed brother, the editor of The Christian Advocate 
and Journal, has lately paid a visit to his Metho- 
dist associates at Boston, of which he gives an 
interesting account in his able editorial column. 
Speaking of the well-attended weekly meeting 
of the preachers, he says: “It is engaged 
in disoussing the doctrine of divine providence 
with a view to eliminate the Arminian view of it.” 
We have no doubt that the “ doctrine of divitie 
priPidence,” as held and preached by these breth- 








1en in theory on the one hand, and as received in 









their hearts and poured forth in their prayers on 
the other, might be rendered far more logically con- 
sistent, more satisfactory to the reason,and more 
consolatory to the tried soul, by fully “ climinating 
the Arminian view of it.” See Webster's Diction- 
ary, in verbo: 
ee i v. t. Sy Patmos 0 20, and limon, theesheld.) 
at To expel ; to thrust out ; to discharge or throw off ; to set 
3. in algeive, to cense & quantity to disappear from an 


“ This detains secretions which nature finds it necessary to 
eliminate."— Med. Repos. 





Rev. Mr. Lanewortay, Secretary of the Am. 
Congregational Union, made an appeal in behalf 
of the Building Fund of the Union, in the Broad- 
way Tabernacle, on Sabbath morning, 12th inst., 
followed by a statement from the pastor of the 
church, which resulted in an immediate collection 
of $250 by the audience, while during the day end 
evening several brethren of the church pledged 
themselves for $325 additional, thus securing $575 
to the Society, and the completion of three needy 
church-edifices, being ali the special cases men- 
ticned by the worthy Secretary. 





Carp ror THE Soipicr's Pocxet.—The best 
semple we have seen ef a pocket card for the use 
of soldiers has been laid on our table by Rev. O. 
S. Senter, of Serlin, Vt., who has condensed a 
large number of useful suggestions into the small- 
est compass for the benefit of the Vermont regi- 
ments. The rules are classified under four heads, 
Health, Discipline, Courage, and a High Moral 
Tone. Under the first is a recommendation of the 
free use of cayenne pepper, both with food and 
drink. Under the third, the idea that a man is 
the safer for courage, and a caution not to die before 
you are killed, through fear of death. 





TyprocraruicaL Errors —The account of the 
meeting of the American Board was, unfortunately, 
not revised in proof by the writer, and consequently 
contains a few typographical errors uncorrected. 
Dr. Wood's obituary narrative was intended to be 
characterized as very long. Dr. Cleveland's 
initials are E. L. The Mahratta missionary's 
name is Munger, not Munyan. 





THE EPISCOPAL — CONVEN- 
ON. 


Tuis large body, whose assembling in St. John’s 
church, of this city, we chronicled last week, is 
still in session, and still busy with the same dis- 
cussion as then: the Schism of the Southern 
Churches, and, incidentally, the State of the Coun- 
try. 

On Monday morning, the 6th inst., the President 
of the Convention announced the names of the 
gentlemen to whom all the preambles, resolutions, 
and canons on the subject were referred. 

The parties comprising this committee, with one 
exception, were opponents of the sentiments that 
gave life to thesedocuments. Rev. Doctor Mead of 
Connecticut, the chairman of this committee, has 
been foremost in his efforts to prevent the Conven- 
tion asking the House of Bishops for a form of 
prayer for our bleeding Army and afflicted Country. 

He says it is not safe to trust the Prayer-Book in 
the hands of the Bishops. We have had enough of 
the Bishops meddling with the Prayer-Book, and 
he calls upon his brethren to resist beginnings. 
He holds himself in constant readiness to man the 
brakes, and arrest ihe movements of the car of 
progress in the Convention. 

Washington Hunt could see no reason why the 
Church should make an expression of loyalty. He 
would not do it, in deference to the press nor any 
outside influence. He hoped no proposition would 
be entertained that would stand in the way of the 
future union of the South with the North. 
The modesty of Mr. Hunt will never stand in the 
way of his advancement. Hespeaks to a House 
of Lay and Clerical Deputies with the same air of 
patronage and condescension ghat pedants do to 
children. He has a querulous and dictatorial tone. 
His thoughts are piled up in hard words like blocks 
of granite—cold, stiff, and perpendicular—without 
grace and beauty, or tasteful embellishment. 

Robert C. Winthrop spoke against the spirit and 
temper of the papers submitted to the Committee 
of Nine, and, when he had damaged them all he 
could with his fine rhetoric, he repeated a loyal 
sentence he had spoken at a Sumter meeting 
in Boston, and declared his willingness to vote for 
the preamble and resolution. 

Rev. Dr. Higbee, whose Atlantean shoulders 
seemed to ache with the responsibilities resting 
upon them, walked up and down the aisle with 
flushed face and flashing eyes, denouncing the in- 
troduction of such questions to the Convention 
with bitter, not to say angry, emphasis. 

Rev. Mr. Thrall of California made a speech, 
better suited to the latitude of South Carolina than 
the loyal state of New York, and General Goddard 
of Ohio is the man who moved to lay the resolution 
on the table. Such is the material of which this 
most important committee was formed. 

When Rev. Dr. Philips of Michigan suggested 
that the committee be increased by adding to it 
one delegate from each diocese, the chairman, 
evidently excited and out of temper, ruled the pro- 
position out of order. 

For a short time the “ conservatives” had a fair 
wind and a smooth sea, but when Rev. Dr. Good- 
win of Pennsylvania presented his new Canons, 
and aimed them at Major-General Bishop Pulk, 
whose: lawn is red with the blood of his loyal 
countrymen, the House was moved, alarmed, elec- 
trified. 

Mr. Samuel B. Ruggles, of this city, who has had 
a vast deal more to say against the reporters than he 
has against the rebels, made haste to show his sym- 
pathy for the South. In a nervous and excited 
manner. he implored the Convention not to do any- 
thing to enrage our Southern brethren. Their 
offense was not so bad, after all. It was only a 
breach of trust; it was not an immorality; it 
was not schism; it was only political separation. 
Now, Mr. Ruggles is generally right on questions 
that have but one side. He casts up one column. 
of the account like a person used to statistics, but 
he forgets te carry to the next, hence his figures 
fail to give correct conclusions. He reminds us of 
the politician in Berkeley’s Minute Philosophy, 
who “had a contempt of such old-fashioned fellows 
as Plato and Aristotle.” While the manna of 
eloquence is descending, he shakes his head, and 
in the intervals of debate insinuates an objection, 
and will allow no proposition to pass without his 
criticism, whether it relates to the Erie Canal or 
the Bishop’s see. 

Judge Kedfield seized the opportunity to say, 
“We cannot legislate for dioceses not repre- 
sented.” He did “ not approve the course of Bishop 
Polk, but he (Polk) was not guilty of schism.” 
‘‘ Were we in the situation of our Southern breth- 
ren, he feared we would be worse than they.” His 
mind has been “changed by going South.” He 
“hoped Dr. Goodwin was not insane.” He re- 
cited Rev. H. W. Beecher’s opinion of the lit- 
urgy, which brought down the House. In the 
course of the debate, a man of middle age, whose 
sharp eyes and well-orbed head gave promise of 
good things to come, arose and thrilled the House 
with his impassioned oratory. He appealed to the 
members of the Convention not to copy the example 
of the Priest and the Levite, and pass by on the 
other side, while our country, which had fallen 


from the gaping pour them the 
oil and balm of healing. He would ave the Con- 
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is lightning as well as thunder in the speech of 
this gentleman, and when he huris « bolt it is 
sure to strike somebody. 

Rev. Dr. Hawks, of this city, a native ef North 
Carolina, arose, and, in the course of his remarks, 
seid,“ We must not lug in all the little, dirty questions 
of the day, which will be buried with their agitat- 
ors. We must not our Southern 
brethren.” Dr. Hawke is a man of ability and 
learning, but in his hot haste to apologize for the 
secersion and rebellion of the Church South, he 
takes a thrust which he cannot parry on his shield : 
indeed, he is a fluent sophist. and not a reasoner, on 
the question of schism and secession. Familiar 
with the history of the Church and the works of 
the Fathers, he confidently and defiantly assumed 
the attitude of —— of the Charch South, little 
dreaming that Dr. win, who is a living ency- 
clopedia of ecclesiastical history, had his quiver 
filled with arrows, and was a good markemen. 
Dr. Hawks speaks distinctly and forcibly, and 
occasionally approximates to eloquence. His man- 
ner is easy and and his language “from 
the well of English undefiled.” In person ho is 
short and stout built, with a finely formed head, 
quite bald, small sunken eyes, and a sallow com- 
plexion. “i 
Wednesday was devoted to religious services in 
Trinity church, That splendid edifice was filled 
to overflowing with worshipers. The bishops ia 
their canonical robes formed a semicirele in the 
chancel, with the white-robed singing boys in 
front. When Bishop Mollvaine was reading the 
yer framed for the service, the sun's rays shia- 
ing through one of the painted windows made a 
beautiful bow of many colors, which arched the 
rear of the chancel and rested upon the reader of 
the service. Doubtless to some it was the welcome 
emblem of peace. 
After the delegates had been speaking and voting 
on matters of minor importance until noon on 
Thursday, Hon. R. C. Winthrop, the author of the 
report of the Committee of Nine, was called upon 
to read that report to the Convention. 

It was a better report than was expected from 
such a conservative Committee, but the quick ear 
of Hon. Murray Hoffman detected the fact that the 
rebuke of the rebels was prospective and mot im- 
mediate. We quote a part of the resolution to 
which he objected : 


“While in a spirit of Christian forbearance, we refrain from 
employing toward theh apy terms of condemnation or reproach, 
and would rather bow in humiliation before our common Father 
in heaven for the sins which have broug bt his judgments on our 
land, we yet feel bound to declare our solemn sense of the deep 
and grievous wrong which tkey will have inflicted on the great 
Christian commuaion which this Convention represents, as well 
as on the country within which it has been so happily and har- 
moniously established.” 


As soon as the Hon. Mr. Hoffman had takea his 
seat, the Hon. Robert C. Winthrop arose and pro- 
tested against the construction given to the resolu- 
tion. He then proceeded to denounce the press of 
this city in a style scarcely comporting with his 
character for courtesy or his dignity as a gentle- 
men. Mr. Winthrop must not suppose he is above 
criticism. He has agreater celebrity for what it 
is supposed he could have done, than for what he 
has done. He inherits a good name and a great 
fortune, was liberally educated, and has been for 
many years the pet of the Boston aristocracy, and 
might have been perhaps one of the foremost men 
in Massachusetts. Is he? Why has Henry 
Wilson, the graduate of a shoe-shop, gone ahead of 
him? Why can he not secure what he most 
covets, a seat in the United States Senate? Why 
do such men as Wendell Phillips and Chas. Samner 
loom up in the light of the age, while he molds 
on the shelf? It is because he will not sweep 
away the cobwebs from the temple for fear the 
cefling may crack and fall upon him. 

The discussion was renewed on Friday, when 
the Hon. Murray Hoffman made an elaborate speech 
in which he called upon the Convention to commit 
itself against the rebellion. He revised the report 
of the Committee of Nine. showing great research 
and scholarship. After quoting from the Fathers 
and other authorities to show that the Church 
South is in a state of schism, he affirmed that its 
members had violated their vows, renounced the 

forms laid down in the Book of Prayer, had made 
a new constitution, framed a new organization, 
and taken a new title. They had framed a new 
ordination vow, in conformity to the doctrines and 
worship of the Protestant Episcopal Church of the 
Confederate States of America. They prayed for 
Jeffereon Davis and for the success of the rebellion. 

On Saturday, when the hour for discussing the 
report arrived, Rev. Dr. Howe of Pa. arase and 
made an impromptu speech, in which he called 
upon the Convention to take the objectionable 
resolution out of the future and put it into the 
present tense. He expressed the belief that the 
Gospel should be felt in molding the institutions 
under which we live, and that the Church should 
not refuse to give an expression of its loyalty. 
“Had there been, at the outset, a calm, firm, and 
decided expression of sympathy for the Govern- 
ment, we should now have occupied a different 
position.” Dr. Howe is a pleasant and ready 
speaker. He is a man of medium stature, with 
dark hair, and a pale, intellectual-looking face, 
lit up with dark eyes that glow with emotion when 
he speaks. 

Rev. Dr. Mahan of New Jersey made a very 
learned and a very long speech on schism, and 
finally came to the conclusion that the schism of 
the South was not damnable, only dangerous. 

We have chronicled the proceedings of the Con- 
vention thus far, and shown our readers that the 
most conservative religious body in the United 
States has at last ventured to discuss the great 
question that now agitates the country and the 
world. Next week we shall probably know the 

result of the discussion. 





MIDNIGHT rao ON. THE BAT- 
TLE-F , 


THE FIRST NEWS OF THE PROCLAMATION, 


At midnight, on the battle-field, I heard the sound 
of coming tootsteps, and a voice earnest, but almost 
inaudible, in the distance. Now it grows more dis- 
tinct, and I hear the cry—“ Here’s the New York 
Times and Tribune, got the President’s Proclamation 
freeing the slaves!” 
Sweet as the sound of angel voices when they sang 
to the shepherds of Judea, that voice rang again and 
again through the silent and slumbering camp. It 
was once more the annunciation of “ Peace on earth 
—good-will to men!” Seizing the welcome messen- 
er and eagerly perusing the proclamation, I cried, 
hank God, there is light ahead: there is hope for 
the country: all hail the promise of freedom—if 
nothing more—to the nation so long scattered, peeled, 
and troddendown. Henceforward God is on the side 
of the warring hosts of liberty. The voice of Free- 
dom and of Justice is the voice of God—and all the 
people shall cry, “ Amen.” The good and the just 
in all lands are, from this hour, pledged to the strug- 
gle now waging against aristocracy and slavery on 
this continent, and “ Liberty and Union, now and 
for ever, one and inseparable,” have found a new and 
true expounder. Every soldier’s arm shall be nerved 
with new energy—every heart endowed with fresh 
courage, for the prayers of good men and of angels 
hall strengthen him and shield his head in the day 
of battle. 
Unwilling to enjoy the good news alone, I roused 
one and another, and read to them the Proclamation. 
On a cot near by lay the wasted form of an officer, 
who sprang up and clapped his hands for joy as he 
heard the welcome news. I did not at first recognize 
his voice or features, but coming nearer to him, I 
discovered it was Col. Clark of the 21st Massachu- 
setts Regiment. © After incredible marches, hard. 
fought battles, and miraculous escapes from death on 
the field, his regiment reduced to the fragment of 
what it was, and himself prostrated by incessant 
fighting, he had fallen exhausted at the camp of 
General Burnside, and was there waiting the return 
of his wasted strength. I had not met him since the 
battle of Newbern, where he bore a most gallant 
part, and where many of his bravest officers and men 
tell by his side. He has since participated in all the 
great battles of the Peninsula, and more recently in 
those of Virginia, and now he had scarcely a full 
company left Yet he rose up with all his wonted 
energy, and, clapping his hands, thanked God for the 
ation. It would do more good than a dozen 
battles; would bring to our side, not only the active 
aid of the millions in bondage, but secure to us the 
sympathies and moral support of every nation in 
Europe. Besides, it was in itself a great act 
of justice. Such was the feeling expressed on 
the subject by one of the bravest and most ele- 
vated champions of the war. 

To the majority of officers and men, the Proclama- 
tion was welcomed as a natural event—one that was 
certain to follow the continuance of the war, and 
was therefore not a surprise to any one, It will be 
acquiesced in even by those who feel little interest in 
the abstract questions of slavery or anti-slavery. “It 





serves ’em right; they have been long 
enough, and the President has exhibited rare wisdom 
and in so long the pressure of 
different upon him. It is a right act, per- 
formed at the right time, and will be by the 
whole army,”—were the remarks of most of those I 
conversed with on the subject. Kwox. 
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L_JG8THILL's BOOK ON DEAFNESS. 
Third edition just ready. 


A POPULAR TREATISE ON DEAFNESS, 
By Dr. E. B. Liearai1t or Naw Yorx. 


One small 12mo, with Illustrations. Price 75 cents, 


The very remarkable sale of this little volume is a sufficient 
guaranty of its popularity and value. Two editions have been 


sold within as many mon and a third is just ready, 
The author's aim has been to produce a book 
FOR THE PEOPLE, 


The work should find its way into the hands of every individ- 
ual suffering with deafness, or accompanying affliction. 
value will be at once appreciated.” o 


*,* Sold by booksellers everywhere, and it will be sent by mail 
free, on receipt of price, 75 cents, 
CARLETON, Publisher, 
(Late Rupp & Car.uron,) 
No, 413 Broadway, corner Lispenard 


DEAFNESsS,-: 


DISEASES OF THE EYE 4R, AND 
AIR-PASSAGES. 


Dns, LIGHTHILL, No. 34 St, Mark’s place, New York, and 
No. 10 Bedford street, Boston, Mass: E. B. LIGHTHILL, M.D., 
New York. A. P. LIGHTHILL, M.D., Boston. 
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ADDITIONAL TESTIMONIALS. 


A DEAF MUTE RESTORED TO HEARING, 

My son, now 12 years of age, has been deaf and dumb, and a 
pupil of the Deaf and Dumb Asylum in this city for the past two 
years. Dr. Lighthill has succeeded in restoring his hearing to 
such a degree that he is now able to learn to speak with facility. 

The success which the Doctor has had in this case has scarcely 
& parallel, and deserves to be extensively known by the public. 

Gaprizt Lowsznstzin, No. 175 Spring st. 

New York, Aug. 15, 1862. 
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MsrTRopoLitan i. } 
Nzw Yorg, Aug. 20, 18602. 

Dr. Lighthill has succeeded in restoring my hearing, which 
Was considerably impaired, and has also removed the noises in 
my head, which had incessantly annoyed me. 

Aslam a resident of New Orleans, and a stranger in the city, 
intending to stay but a short time longer, I make reference to 
Messrs, Sturges, Bennet & Co., No. 125 Front street, and to Mr. 
J. E. Fisher, No. 29 Park row, to whom I am well known, and 
who are familiar with the circumstances of my case. 

G. Bu Castano. 


CATARRH CURED, 
From Rev. P. R. Russell, Lynn, Mass, 

I have been much troubled with catarrh of the worst type for 
some twenty years. It gradually grew worse, producing cough 
and hoarseness, destroying the sense of smell, and breaking down 
my general health to such a degree as to compel me to resign my 
pastorate and suspend public speaking. 

I made diligent use of the usual remedies, such as snuffs of 
divers kinds, nitrate of silver, tar-water, olive tar, and inhala- 
tions, but without any very salutary effects, Last summer I 
heard of Dr. Lighthill’s successful mode of treating Catarrh, 
visited him and put myself under his treatment. I began imme 
diately to improve, and this improvement has gone on to the 
present time. My Oatarrh has gradually melted away, my 
cough has disappeared, my voice kas become natural, and I am 
once more able to preach the blessed Gospel. Let me advise all 
troubled with catarrhal difficulties to apply to Dr. Lighthill, 


P. BR, Russe... 
Lynn, Mass., Feb. 1, 1862. 


_—_— 


Naw York, July 28, 1862. 

I hereby certify that I have suffered during many years from 
trouble in hearing ; one ear at last became entirely deaf, and the 
other so bad as to renderconversation very difficult. I applied to 
Dr. Lighthill of No. 34 8t. Mark’s place, whoin a short time and 
without pain restored to me the use of my ears, so that I can 
now hear perfectly well. 

J. Brsoo, No, 158 East Twenty-third street. 


No. 740 Watsr Staezar, 

New York, June 5, 1862. 
Dr. Lighthill has succeeded in completely restoring my hearing, 
which was seriously impaired, although previous to applying to 
him I was treated by several physicians without the least benefit. 
Any farther information I should be pleased to render, on appli- 
cation to me, at my residence, 173 Second street, Brooklyn, E.D., 

or at my place of business, 740 Water street, 
Wu. H. Warszsvry. 


New York, June 29, 1862. 
Dn. Ligararir— 


Dear frm: I am pleased to be able to testify to the efficacy of 
your treatment in the case of my wife, whose hearing in one ear 
you succeeded in restoring, after treatment of various kinds had 
been applied in vain, I may furthermore state that her hearing 
remains good up to the present time, though it is several years 
since she has been under your care. 

E Cuiarsures, No. 141 Duane street, 


Further references to parties of the highest respectability and 
standing residing in New York, Boston, and elsewhere, given on 
application. 





IRON 
QCBNAMENTAL IRON WORK, 


Wrovent, Cast, ann Wire. 

Inow Ratings, Garmways, Piers, Batoonres, Varanpa and 
Fanm Fanozs, Tazz Guakps, Stats Guarnps, Manexns, and 
Wunvow Guagps. 

IRON FURNITURE, 
Bedsteads, Cradles, and Cribs. Also Mattresses, all kinds. 

Wire Flower Trainers, Stands, Baskets, etc. 

ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE MAILED ON RECEIPT OF FOUR 
Tanez-Canr Stamps. . 

HUTCHINSON & WICKERSHAM, 
No. 259 Canal street, near Broadway, 


NEW YORK. 


PpusBLic BENEF ACTRESS. 


MRS. S. A. ALLEN, 
A LADY OF WORLD-WIDE REPUTATION. 


HER PREPARATIONS FOR THE HAIR 
Baile at nw Sear rappin hare tal scan 
8, 
Gemnad, Depots for their exclusive sais have been opened in Lite 
erpool and on. 
MRS. S. A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD’S HAIR RESTORER 
suited both dold. It strengthe the Hair, 

ah its falling or turning gray, and imparta (Ot a beasuifal 
glossy appearance. It never to 


TO ITS ORIGINAL YOUTHFUL COLOR. 


I 15 wor A Drx, but acts directly upon the roots of the Hair, giv- 
the natural nourishment required, the si 





Tur ResTtoRER REPRODUCES ; 
Tas Harn-Daess1ne CULTIVATRs AND BEAUTIFIRG. 
MRS. S. A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD’S HAIR DRESSING, 


or ZYLOBALSAMUM, is essential to use with the Restorer, but 
the Hair- Dressing alone often restores, and never fails to invigor- 
ate, beautify, refresh the Hair, rendering it soft, silky, and 
glossy, and disposing it to remain in any desired position. 

FOR LADIES AND CHILDREN, 


Soup Br att Drveeists raxovcnour rau WORLD. 
Paworat Sarzs Orrrox,.........No. 196 Gazanwion st., N. ¥. 
Eo 
_ PERRIS 9: VaR HRA, oor oot at., New York. 
G ENTLEMEN’S FINE 
For Sale by 








GOLD SCARF PINS. 


Styles, 
GEO C. ALLEN, 
No, 415 Broadway, New York. 


FISK & HATCH, BANKERS, 


No. 38 WALL STREET, 
DEALERS IN 
sag pan rn toms nL mie apg Pe 
Q 


Careful attention given to orders and remittances from the 
country. 


Wittiam H. MARSTON, 


No. 36 Watt Senume, 
BANKER AND BROKER. 





ANTED, 
U. 8. DEMAND NOTES, for duties. 
U. 8. ONE YEA 
U.S72-10 R ORRTIFIGATES OF INDEBTEDNESS. 
U. 8, and COUPON STOCKS. 
STATE and AMERICAN GOLD. 


BIO or ait, Bonds, and Gold bought and sold ON COMMIS 


THOMAS DENNY & 00., 
No, 6 JAUNCY COURT, No. 39 WALL ST., 





Buy and sell, Government 
Securities, at the Board of Brokers, for cash or on time, Orders 
mail or otherwise will receive prompt Annual 





PENSIONS, $100 BOUNTY, AND PAY PRO- 
cured and coilected for Soldiers, Sailors, and the relatives 


of such as are deceased, 
NETTLETON, GILBER? & CAMP, 
No. 111 prestven, Cxtaiy Building,) N. Y. 
For all business done after this charges will be as follows: 
For a? Soldiers’ and Sailors’ pay, less than $50 ia 
@moun . 
When over $50 in amount, 23 per cent. on the excess. 
For collecting arrears of pay and $100 bounty for relatives of 
Soldiers, 24 per cent. 
For procuring Pensions, the Government fee, $5. 
Wa Rarer sr Permission to 


“ Con's VanVorst, “ of Jersey City. 
Maj.-Gen. C. W. Sanprorp, lst Di. N. Y. 8. M. 
Brig.-Gen. WiLL1aM Hatt, * - 

“ " Cumas. B. Sprczz, * . 8 

\d “ Cas. Yarzs, " “ . 

"  Jonn Ewsn, " s 8 


Cuas. JENKINS, “ it River Bank. 
Wx. Curtis Norzs, Esq., N. Y. 

Davip Dupizy Fiztp, Esq., N. Y. 

Jamzs T. Brapr, Esq., N. ¥. 


CHARLES NETTLETON, 
Notary and Commissioner for all the States, 

EDWARD GILBERT, 

HENRY CAMP. 





September 17, 1€62. 


GROVER & BAKER’S 
CELEBRATED NOISELESS 
SEWING-MACHINES. 
Acknowledged to be Superior to all others. 


No. 49% BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
Agencies throughout the United States, 


WHEELER & WILSON’S SEWING-MA- 
CHINES. 








HIGHEST PREMIUMS 

INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, LONBON, 1962. 

INDUSTRIAL EXPOSITION, PARIS, 1861. 
OFFICE, No. 505 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


FINE GOLD WATCHES, 
Of all descriptions. Some for ladies in hunting cases as 
low as $zs5each Warranted correct timekeepers, 
For gale by GEO. C. ALLEN, 
No. 415 Broadway, New York. 


HUN T & DUSENBURY, SUCCESSORS TO 
LEARY & CO., Leaders and Introducers of Fashion for 
Gentlemen’s Hats, would call the attention of their friends and 
the public to their elegant styles of Fatt Hats, just introduced ; 
also to their Gentlemen’s Furpishing Department, where may 
be found the Genuine London Aqua-Scutum Coats and Ladies’ 
Cloaks, Macintosh and other Waterproof Coats, Jouvin ¢ Co. 
Kid Gloves, English Umbrellas, Fine Carriage Rugs, and a gen- 
eral assortment of Gentlemen's Underwear. 
Nos. 3, 4, and 5 ASTOR HOUSE, 


STYLE AND BEAUTY COMBINED. —NO 
matter how widely people may differ in regard to politics or 
religion, the great majority agree as to what is or is not beautiful. 
There is something about a well-designed, well made, and becom- 
ing Hat, that commands universal admiration. Such a Hat is the 
Fall Style issued by KNOX of No 212 Broadway. 
No sane mortal can help admirivg a Hat that combines such 
style and beauty as this. 


SANFORD'S CHALLENGE HEATERS, PORT- 
able, in Brick. or as 
FIRE-PLACE HEATERS. 


The most powerful Heaters known for warming DwELLINGs, 
Cuurcues, ScHoous, VusszE1s, etc. 

Send or call for a FULL DESCRIPTION, and an unparalleled mass 
of testimony from some of our first citizens. 

















SANFORD’S MAMMOTH OR GLOBE HEATERS, 


Of great power, and economy of fuel, for all places where great 
heat is wanted, as Stores, Hotels, Railroad Depots, Vessels, eto, 
These Heaters are used by the Hudson Riverand other Railroads, 
most of the Ferries, Fire-Engine Houses, ete., etc. Beware of 
imitations that are inferior. Get SanrorD’g Mammora. 


THE COSMOPOLITE PARLQR. QOAL-STOVE, 


With Radiator, Ventilater, and Gas-Burning Attachment. 

The Leaping Srovz for Parlors. Sitting-Rooms, and all places 
where a soft pleasant heat is desired. Fire kept all winter with 
an astonishingly small supply of coal, 





THE CHALLENGE AIR-TIGHT KITCHEN RANGES, 


For Coal or Wood, set in fire-places without masonry, or out on 
feet; have the LARGEST OVENS of any in market; BAKE PER- 
FEOTLY, never failing to brown at the bottom, BoIL, ROAST, and 
BROIL with great facility and dispatch, and sconomy of FUL. 





BEACON-LIGHT 
SUMMER AND WINTER PORTABLE RANGE. 


A very popular Range, with Six Boiler Holes, one large Oven 
that bakes perfectly, with an arrangement for Roasting or Heat- 
ing Irons at the end. <A perfect Apparatus for a few Dollars. 

Also a great variety of Cooxine and Hgatina ApPaxatvus, 
suited to every want. 





Get description of above, with references, from 
SANFURD, TRUSLOW & CO., 
Seals Nos. 229 and 241 Water street, New York. 


MOTHERS! MOTHERS!! MOTHERS!!! 


DON’T FAIL TO PROCURE MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING 
SYRUP FOR CHILDREN. 

This valuable preparation is the prescription of one of the most 
ewperienced and skillful Nurses in New England, and has been 
used with never-failing success in THOUSANDS OF CASES, 

It not only relieves the child from Pain, but invigorates the 
stomach and bowels, corrects acidity, and gives tone and energy 
to the whole system. It will almost instantly relieve 

GRIPING IN THE BOWELS AND WIND COOLIO, 
and overcome Convulsions, which, if not speedily remedied, end 
in death. We believe it the Best and Surest Remedy in the 
World, in all cases of DYSENTERY and DIARRHEA IN CHIL- 
DREN, whether arising from Teething or from any other cause, 

Full directions for using will accompany each bottle. 

None genuine unless the fac-simile of CURTIS & PERKINS, 
New York, is on the eutside wrapper. 

Sold by all Medicine Dealers. 

Principal Office, No. 13 Cedar street, New York. 

PRICE ONLY 25 CENTS PER BOTTLE. 


A YER'S CHERRY PECTORAL SURPASSES 
all other remedies in the rapid and radical cure of Coughs, 
Colds, and Consumption. 


H's HAIR DYE, 50 CENTS.—BLACK OR 
BROWN. 


The best in use for Color, Durability, ete. Warranted. Depot, 
No. 1 Barclay st.,N. Y.., and gold by aii Draggiste and st all fancy 


TARRANT’S 


EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APER(ENT 
Is recommended by the Medical Faculty, and the popular expe 
rience of many years, as the 
BEST SALINE APERIENT, 
Adapted to all ages and both sexes, in ali complaints requiring a 
GENTLE AND COOLING PURGATIVE, APERIENT. 
OR EFFERVESCING DRAUGHT. 


It is in the form of a Powder, carefully put up.in bottles to 
i d upon it 




















No. 278 Greenwich street, (cor. Warren st.,) New York. 
And for sale by Druggists generally. 


(OVERI NG FOR THE FEET—BOOTS FOR 

THE PROMENADE.—This is a kind of weather to enjoy 
out-of-door exercise, and our Lady readers should take advant- 
age of it, To do so, it will be necessary first to visit CAN- 
TRELL’S, No. 813 Broadway, and procure a pair of his substan- 
tial and very neat Ba)morals, which he is selling at the exceed- 
ingly low rate of Twenty Shillings, a price nearly Twenty-five 
per cent. less than is usually charged for similar fabrics. Study 
health and economy by dealing at CANTRELL’S. 


G. W- TOOKER, 
Importer and Wholesale and Retail Dealer ia 
CHINA, GLASS, EARTHENWARE, 
CUTLERY, 
IN ALL VARIETIES, PLAIN AND FANCY. 


Acomplete assortment of the best styles constantly on hand, 
suitable for Families, Hotels, Saloons, and Steam-boats, Best 
quality of goods at moderate prices A liberal discount made to 
Clergymen, Missionaries, and Principals of Schosls. The oldest 
store in the eity, No 351 CANAL STREET. 


G. W. TOOKER. | 
U NITED STATES 


SHIRT AND COLLAR MANUFACTORY, 
No. 95 Wii114m sraser, New Yorx, 
E TO ORDER, at $21 
FINE SHIRTS MAD ~ per dozen, and «@ per- 





AND 








THE INDEPENDENT. 


ON STAMMERING. 


Pamphlets (of the New Edition) describing BATES’S APPLI- 
ANCES, the New, Sotmwriric, and only knodn means for the 
Rapid and Permanent cuss or Stamuunina, are Now Retdy, and 
can be obtained, free of expense, by addressing 


H. 0. L. MEARS, 
No. 82 Broadway, New York. 


P.-0. Box 1,923. 
FALL AND WINTER SHAWLS. 





a 


FRENCH STRIPED BROCHE SHAWLS, 
FROM AUCTION, 
From $3 50 ro $30. 

GERMAN AND FRENOH WOOL SHAWLS, 
NEW STYLES, . 
AT RETAIL. 
E. S. MILLS & CO., 

Mo. 281 BROADWAY. 





QPENING 


FALL AND WINTER CLOAKS 
ON TUESDAY, 


Ocrosag 13, 
E. 8S. MILLS & CO., 


No. 381 BROADWAY. 


Gold PENS AND PENCILS. 
For sale by 
G. C. ALLEN, 
No. 415 Broadway. 
New York. - 


359. 








WINDOW SHADES. 
NEW DESIGNS FOR 1862 & 1663. 
PRIVATE DWELLINGS, CHURCHES, AND STORES. 


Gold Band, Fresco, and Holland Shades, 
White, Buff, and Green Hollands, 
WHOLESALE AND Retail. 


G. L. & J. B. KELTY, 
Broadway, N. Y. 


CORNICES, 
OF NEW AND BEAUTIFUL PATTERNS, 


359. 


359 


359. 


CORDS, 


359 


359. 





BANDS, 
CENTERS, 
GIMP, 
AND ALL 


UPHOLSTERY TRIMMINGS, 
at 
KELTY’S. 


FALL STYLES. 





359. 


LACE CURTAINS, 


359. 


MUSLIN CURTAINS, 
MUSLIN BORDERS, 
NOTTINGHAM LACE, PIECE LACE, 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 
At No. 359 Broapwar. 
G. L. & J, B, KELTY, 


ROGERS & RAYMOND’S 


New and comprehensive stock of elegant 


Crvi. anp Munitrary CLorTuine 
is now ready, and, notwithstanding ‘the advance in the value of 
materials, is offered 


At THe Prices or 1861. 
Roczers & Raymonp’s new European styles of 
GENTLEMEN'S CLOTHING, 
and their unique and dashing Paris and heme-designed 


Fasuions For Boys, 

embrace such a diversity of indoor and outdoor garments as has 
rarely, if ever, been offered at the commencement of any season, 
either in New York or elsewhere. Especial attention is directed 
to their large assortment of superb 

Army anp Navy Unirorms, 

for United States officers of all ranks, and including such a variety 
of sizes that any officer may fit himself out at their establishments 
without difficulty or delay. This saving of time is an important 
matter at a crisis when the Government is urging new regiments 
with the utmost expedition to the field. 

Cheapness and superiority are still the watchwords of our old 
and well-known firm, and Ong Price anp No Daviarion its time- 
honored motto. 





ROGERS & RAYMOND, 
Stores Nos. 121, 123, and 125 Fulton st., and No. 214 Broadway. 


GOLD SPECTACLES AND EYE GLASSES. 
For Sale by 
@EO. C, ALLEN, 
No, 415 Broadway, 
New York. 
oO ARMS! TO ARMS!—THE CITIZEN 
Soldier will find a more deadly foe in the brackish, muddy 
water and damp night air than in the most determined enemy. 
HOLLOWAY’S PILLS so purify the blood and strengthen the 
stomach and bowels that the soldier can endure these hardships 
and still be strong and healthy. Only 25 cents per Box. 


— ———— 














ADVERTISEMENTS. 
MESSRS. TICKNOR & FIELDS PUBLISH 
THIS DAY : 





I. 
NEW BOOK BY HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


EYES AND EARS. 
One handsome volume, 12mo, price $1 25, 


(Copies in Fine Cloth Extra Gilt, with Gilt edges, $1 75.) 


A new volume by Mr. Beecher “‘ to inspire a love of Nature, an 
enjoyment of rural occupations, to form a kindly habit of judging 
men and events, to enliven the tedium of sickness, to while away 
an hour with innocent amusement,” will be sure to attract the 
attention of every household 

Among the numerous articles in this matter-full book will be 
found those popular papers on ‘‘ Modern Conveniences and First- 
Class Houses,” “‘ My Dog Noble,” “‘ A Cannon-Ball in the Hat,” 
**Good-Natured People,” ‘‘ Driving Fast Horses,” ‘‘ Morals of 
Bargsins,” ‘‘ My Two Friends,” ‘‘ My Property,” ‘‘ The Lecture 
System,” ‘‘ My Picture-Gallery,” “‘ Winter Beauty,” etc., etc, 


ll. . 
HOLMES’S POEMS 
IN BLUE AND GOLD. 

THE POEMS OF 
OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES, 


Now first included in one volume complete, and printed in 
Ticknor & Fields’ ‘‘ Blue and Gold” series. 


WITH A FULL LENGTH PORTRAIT. 
Price 88 cents, 


This edition contains 1 ot only all the Poems of Dr. Holme;'s 
two 16mo volumes, but all his later pieces to the present time. 
Sar Either of the above boooks are for sale by any bookseller, 
or will ce sent post-paid on rece*pt of the price, to any address, 

by 
TICKNOR & FIELDS, Publishers, 


No, 135 ‘Washington street, Boston 


FINKLE & LYON’S ‘SEWING-MACHINES 
warranted to give better satisfaction than any machine in 
market, or money refunded. 
No business note is more reliable than this guarantee. That we 
should be able to do this will appear to any one on examination 
of our Machine, oreven on secing opr circular and samples, 
(Please send for acircular.) Even our lightest Family Machine 
will sew from the finest gauze to twenty thicknessesof Marseilles, 
and make every stitch perfect, without changing feed, needle, or 
tension, and without changing speed of machine. 
N. B.—Agents wanted ! P 
KLE & LYON’S SEWING-MACHINE CO., 
No. 538 Broadway, N. ¥. 








HANES BROTHERS’ 
NEW SCALE OVERSTRUNG 
PIANO-FORTE §, 
ON SALE AT THEIR 

NEW WAREROOMS, No. 758 BROADWAY, N, Y., 
Are too well-known to the public to require further recommenda- 
tion at this time, They are sold at moderate prices, and WAR- 
RANTED not only to give entire satisfaction, but to be UNSUR- 
PASSED by those of sny other maker in the world, 
Their COTTAGE PIANOS are generally acknowledged to be 


MUEHITARY AND NAVAL BOOKS | 
From the Press of 
D. VAN NOSTRAND, 


BOOKSELLER, PUBLISHER, AND IMPORTER, 
No. 192 ar, (Ue, Srares,) x, Y. 


usket, Carb 
Capt. Banay Hern. U, 8. In . (Published by order 
the War Department. ) (tow eo plates, $0 cents. 


THE POLITICAL AND MIL - 
PAIGN OF WATE ~ ed HISTORY OF THE CAM 


Translated from the French of General Baron de Jomini. B 
— U/S: Ordnance. 1 vol. 12mo, cloth, 75 


BARNARD'S NOTES ON SEA-COAST DEFENSE. 

Consisting of Sea-Coast Fortification ; the Fifteen-Inch Gun ; 

and Casemate By Gen. J. G. Bannanp. Corps 

of Engineers, U. 8 A, 1 vol. Sve, cloth, plates, $1 50. 

THE C. 8. A. AND THE BATTLE OF BULL RUN. 

pty wth Friend. ee. J. penfenn ae = U.8.A., 
gineer Army Potomac, official maps. 

1 vol. 8v0, cloth, $1 50, 

NOLAN’S SYSTEM FOR TRAINING CAVALBY HORSES, 

By Lt.-Col, Kanner Ganzaap, U.S.A. 1 vol. 12mo, cloth, 

with twenty-four lithographed plates, $1 50. 

MAXIMS AND INSTRUCTIONS ON THE ART OF WAR. 


Capt. Laxpr, Director of the Practical Mili 5, late 
of the French Staff, etc., etc, 1 vol. 18me, cloth, 7% cents. 
DUANE’S MANUAL FOR ENGINEER TROOPS. 

Drif. and Practice for Pontoon Bridges, and 


Pas_ar’s for Cenducting Operations for a The 
Sap, M Mining, and construction of Batte By 
Capt. J. 0. ans, €. 8. Engineers. Plates and Woodcuts, 


12mo, half-roan, $2. 
SCHOOL OF THE GUIDES. 
Designed for the use of the Militia of the United States. By 


Col. E. Lu Gat, 55th Regiment N. ¥.S.M. Flexible cloth, 
50 cents. 


RHYMED TACTICS, BY. “ GOV.” 

1 vol. 18mo, paper, with portraits, 25 cents. 

MANUAL OF HEAVY ARPILLERY. 

For the Use of Volunteers. 1 vol. 12mo, red cloth, 75 cents. 


TEXAS AND ITS LATE MILITARY OCCUPATION AND 
EVACUATION. 


By an Officer of the Army. 8vo0, paper, 25 cents. 
LIEBER ON GUERRILLA PARTIES, 


Guerilla Parties considered with reference to the Laws and 
Usages of War. Written at the request of Maj -Gen. Henry 
W. Halleck. General-in-Chief of the Army of the United 
States. By Francis Lizege. 12mo, paper, 25 cents. 


AMEBICAN MILITARY BRIDGES, 


With India Rubber and Galvanized Fron Pontoons and Trestle 
—— Prepared. for the use of the United States Armies, 
by Brig.-Gen. Guo, W. CuLtum, Major Corps of Engineers, 
U.8.A., Chief of the Staff of Major-Gen. H. W. Halleck. 
Second edition, with Notes and two additional chapters, 1 
vol, 8vo, with plates. Nearly ready. 


SIEGE AND REDUCTION OF FORT PULASKI, GEORGIA. 
Papers on Practica] Engineering. No 8. Official Report to 
the U. 8. Department of the Siege and Reduction of 
Fort Pulaski. Ga,, february, March, and April, 1862, ay 
Brig Geseral Q A. Grimorz, U. 8. A. Illustrated by Maps 
and Views. 1 vol. large 8vo. Nearly ready. 
ELEMENTS OF MILITARY ART AND HISTORY. 
Comprising the History of the Tactics of the separate arms, 
the combination of the arms, and the miner operations of war. 
By Epwo». 08 ta Barre Doparce. Captain of Engineers, and 
Professor of the Miiitary Art in the Imperial School of Saint 
Oyr. Travelated by Brig.-Gen Geo W. Cullum, U. 8, A., 
— of the Staff of Major.-General H. W. Halleck, U.S. A. 
D press. 


NAVAL BOOKS. 


SIMPSON’S ORDNANCE AND NAVAL GUNNERY, 

Compiled and arranged as a Text-Book fer the U. 8, Naval 
academy. By Lieut. Epwarp Stupson, U.S. N. Second edi- 
tion, revised and enlarged. 1 vol. ve, plates and cats, half- 
morocco, $4. 

NAVAL GUNNERY INSTRUCTIONS. 

Simplified for the use of the Volunteer Officers of the United 
States Navy, with Hints to Executive and other Officers. By 
Lieut. Epwarp. Bazrerr, U. S. N. Instructor in Gunnery, 
Brooklyn Navy Yard, 12mo, cloth, $1 25. 

TOTTEN’S NAVAL TEXT-BOOK. 

Naval Text-Book and Dictionary, compiled for the use of the 
Miéshipmen ofthe U.S. Navy. By Commander B, J. Torren, 
B.S.N. Second and Revised Edition. 1 vol. 12mo, $2 50. 

MANUAL OF INTERNAL RULES AND REGULATIONS FOR 

MEN-OF. WAR. 
Py Commodore U. P. Lavy, U S. Navy, late Flag-Officer com- 
manding U. 8 Naval Force in the Mediterranean. etc. With 
Bules and Regulations for the Engineer Department, by A. C. 
Stimers, Chief Engineer U. S. N. Fiexible blue cloth, 
Second edition revised and enlarged, 50 cents. 

NAVAL LIGHT ARTILLERY. 

Instruction for Naval Light Artillery afloat and ashore, pre- 
we and arranged for the U. S. Naval Academy. By L’eut. 

- &. Pagxsr.U S.N. Second cdition. revised by Lieut, 
S. Bé Luds, 5 pt eg Instructor of Gunnery and 
Tacties at States Naval Academy. 1 vol. 8Svo, 
cloth, with 22 plates, $1 50. 

HISTORY OF TSE UNITED STATES NAVAL ACADEMY. 
With Biographical Sketches, and the names of all the Super- 
intendeots, Professors, and Graduates ; to which is added a 
Record of some of the earliest votes by Congress, of Thanks, 
Medals, and Swords to Naval Officers. By Epwarp Cuaun- 
cry MARSHALL, A.M. 1 vol. 12mo, cloth, plates, $1. 

Copies of the above books sent free by mail, on receipt of price. 


ATTRACTIVE MUSIC FOR THE 
COMING SEASON! 


MR. WOODBURY’S 
POPULAR STANDARD WORKS. 


SACRED MUSIC. 


Anthem Dulcimer, Thanksgiving, 
Cythara, Anthem Thanksgiving. 


And for the Methodist Episcopal Church : 
“ The New Lute of Zion,” and “ The Day Spring.” 


Price in New York—Anthem Dulcimer, $7 50 per dozen; $1 re- 
tail. Any cf the other Books, $8 per dozen ; $1 retail. 








GLEE BOOKS. 
The Song Crown............ $9 per dozen ; $1 25 retail. 
Cottage Glees.............. Zo. o * 
Chorus Glees.............. 3 " 50 " 





Also, the following collections of SACRED MUSIC, by T. J. 
CvcOK and T. E. PERKINS: 

The Olive Branch, per dozen...... $6 00; retail, $0 75 
The New Olive Branch, " 750; " 1 00 

> These books contain Signor Bassini’s deservedly popular 
Instructions for the Voice, 


ome 


THE ORIENTAL GLEE AND ANTHEM BOOK, by the 
authors of the Olive Branch, assisted by Dr. Thomas Hastings. 
Price in New York, $3 50 per dozen; 42 cts. retail, 


ALSO FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOLS : 


THE EVERGREEN: by the authors of the Olive Branch. 
Price in paper covers, 15 cents ; stiff covers, 20 cents; cloth, gilt, 
37 cents; with a very liberal allowance by the 108 copies. 


F. J. HUNTINGTON, Publisher, 
Beekman street, New York. 
*,* Single copies of any of the above sent by mail on receipt of 
the retail price. 


IPHE CHEAP CASH JEWELRY HOUSE OF 


NEW YORE. 
HeaDQuARTaRs FOR 


Masons AND ALL DeaLers InN JEWELRY. 
W. A. HAYWARD, 


MANUFACTURING JEWELER, 
No, 208 Broadway. 








Wholesale Agents wanted_in every Regiment and Town in the 
United States. Canada, and British Provinces. The assortment 
comprises all kinds of 
SETTS, VEST CHAINS, NECK CHAINS, LO@KETS, BRACE- 

LETS, wee CHaRMS, STUDS and BUTTONS, 


’ I, 9. 0. F, 
AND ALI, KINDS OF EMBLEM PINS, 
And in the jewelry line. 
Any one to see samples, I will send either of the follow- 
ing articles, together with my Wholesale Circular, on the receipt 
of one dollar: 
A Gold Masonic Pin or Ring. or a 
Nice Gold-plated Masonic Fob-Key, or a 
Beautiful Set of Jewelry, ora 
Fine Engraved Snap Locket, or an 
Oval Engraved Bracelet, or a 
California Diamond Ring or Pin, or a 
Set of Engraved Solitaire eorwee Cinitemeats,) 
( or an’s,) ora 
Set of Stads and Buttons, ora 7 


an’s Seal Stone Ring, or a 
Lady’s Double Heart Ring. or a 
Lady’s Enameled Revolving Pin, or a 
Neat Gold-plated Vest Chain or Neck Chain, or a 
@ali - eee 
r with Chain tached, or a 
sone Fine Geld Pen and Pencil. 
All the above goods are sold at retail at from $2 to $5 
each. Persons wishing to order which may not be 
specified on the Circular, can rely upon having their orders 
faithfally attended to. 
A NEW THING! . 


PATENT 
HARD RUBBER HANDLE 
vor 
TABLE CUTLERY, 

Not affected by Hot Warzs, and never gets loose. 

For sale by the trade generally, and manufactured exclusively 
phen MERIDEN OUTLERY 00., 

No, 45 Beekman street, N. Y. 
ATLANTIC SAVINGS-BANK, CHATHAM 

from Wto 














the best manufactured. 


eee 
ee ee 


HEIMSTBEET’S 
INIMITABLE HAIR RESTORATIVE. 


If I8 NOT A DYE, 


But restores gray hair to its original color, by supplying the 
capillary tubes with natural sustenance, impaired by age or 
disease. All instentaneous dyes are composed of lunar caustic, 
destroying the vitality and beauty of the hair, and afford of 
themselves no dressing. Heimstreet’s Inimitable Coloriag not 
only restores hair to its natural color by an easy process, put 
gives the hair a 


LUXURIANT BEAUTY, 


promotes jts growth, prevents its falling off, eradicates dandruff, 
and imparts health and pleasantness to the head. It has stood 
the test of time, being the original Hair Coloring, and is con- 
stently increasing in favor. Used by both gentlemen and ladies, 
It is sold by all respectable dealers, or can be procured by them 
of the commercial sgent, D. 8. BARNES, 202 Broadway, N. Y. 
Two sizes, 50 cents and $1. 


Paercsals Fea Ee PUBLIC PRINTING. 
- t to the ons of am act entitled “ An act to 
provide for the Public Printing,” 
act entitled ** An act concerning the Laws, Journals, and Bocu- 

ments of the Legislature,” May 12, 1847, the uadersigned 

give notice that they will receive seale1 proposals until 

the eleventh day of November next, at noon of that day, for exe- 

cuting the Printing for the Senate and the Assembly, and for the 
Secretary of State, the Controller, the State Treasurer, the Attor- 

ney al, the State and Surveyor, the Superintend- 

ent Bank Department, the Superintendent of Public In- 

struction, the Adjutant-General, the Commissioners of the Canal 

Fund, the Commissioners of the Land Office, the danal Auditer, 

the Superintendent of the Insurance Department, and all other 

printing for any and every of the State officers, for the term of 
two years from the expiration of the present contract. 

Separate bids will be received for the Senate, Assembly, or 
Public Offices, or for the Printing of either of the Public Offices, 
the whole to be performed in the same style and execution as that 
“ oot ey op bly Journals, the 

or an m our , roposals should 
state the price for composition, work, oamee ” mon Sony and 
folding of each signature of e pages, 800 copies, and also for 
any additional number that m+y be required. 

‘or the Senate and Assembly Bills, the proposals should state 
the price for composition, press-work, paper, pressing, folding, 
and stitching each signature of four 350 copies, ordered by 
either house, and the rate for one hundred additional copies of 
each signature that may be required—the paper to be cap writing- 
paper, of quaiity equal to that used for the Senate in 1846, weigh- 
ing not less than 25 Ibs. to each ream of 173% by 2834 inches, and 
the work in all respects to be executed in the same manner—the 
lines in each section of the bills to be numbered and with suffi- 
cient space between them for interlining words. 
For the Senate and Assembly Documents, the proposals should 
state the price for composition, press-work, paper, pressing, fold 
ing, gathering, and stitching each ~ gee of eight pages, 800 
s, and the price for printing and furnishing not exceeding 
additional copies ; also the price for not exceeding 1,060 addi- 
tional copies ; also the price for not exceeding 3,000 additional 
copies ; also the price for not exceeding 5,000 additional copies ; 
also the price for all additional copies over 5.008. Said proposals 
to state a sum which the total printing for the Senate shall not 
exceed ; also a sum which the total printing for the Assembly 
shall not exceed. 
Each page of documents or Journals must be set in Small Pica 
type when practicable, containing 1,568 ems ; but should it be 
necessary to put it in smaller type, or what is termed rule, or rule 
and figure work, the size of the page must not be redaced. When 
it is necessary to put the matter in tables, the work will be esti 
mated in the same manner as though it was printed in page 
form, allowing 16 psges or a double signature, for each sheet of 
19 by 24 inches, and the allowance thus made is to include every 
. The paper to be used for the Legislative Documents and 
Journals must weigh at least 20 Ibs. to the ream of 19 by 24 
inches, and the quality must be equal to the best used in printing 
the Senate Documents of 1846. 
Samples of the blanks and other printing required for the pub- 
lic offices and canals, may be seen at the Canal Department, and 
the other departments ; and the proposals must state the price 
by the hundred for blanks of every description used in any 
of the Departments, 
For all printing in book or pamphlet form for any of the State 
Offices, or for Circulars on cap or post paper, the proposals should 
state the price for 1.000 ems for eomposition, restricting the esti- 
mate to the printed lines, and separately the price for paper and 
press- work, folding and stitching, for 100 copies, and the rate per 
hundred for each additional hundred required. 
To every proposal or bid for the performance of all or any por- 
tion of the printing above specified, (and but one proposal or bid 
will be received from any one person, firm, or party in interest, 
for the performance cf tue same work,) there must be annexed a 
guarantee. subscribed by a guarantor of sufficient ability, that 
the person or persons making such bid, will, if the same be ac- 
cepted, enter into a contract according to the terms thereof, and 
ive the seourity required by law in such case, within ten days 
‘om the time he or they shall receive notice of the acceptance of 
his or their bid ; and to every such guarantee there must be an- 
nexed a certificate of the Secretary of S Controller, Attorney- 
General, Treasurer, State Engineer and Surveyor, or the Judge 
of the county where the guarantor resides, that the guarantor is 
&@ man of property and able to make good his guarantee. 
Each proposition must be sealed up with the guarantee, and 
directed on the outside, “‘ Proposals for Assembly Printing,” or 
for any other portion of the printing embraced in this notice, as 
the case may be ; and when thus sealed up and directed, the pro- 
position should be inclosed in a separate envelop, and directed to 
the undersigned. or either of them. 
ALBANY, Uctober J, 1862. 





March $, 1846 ; and an 


HORATIO BALLARD, 
Secretary of State. 

LUOIUS ROBINSON, 

Controller, 


PROPOSALS FOR BINDING THE SESSION 
LAWS, BILLS’, JOURNALS, AND DOCUMENTS. 
NotficE Is HEREBY GIvEN that Sealed Proposals will be received 
until the eleventh day of November next, at 12 o'clock at noon, 
for the full binding of twelve copies of the Senate and Assembly 
Bills and forty-one copies of the Journals and Documents of each 
House; and for binding in boards, with leather backs and cor- 
ners, the residue of the Session Journals and Documents of the 
two Houses; also for bindiog nineteen hundred copies of the 
Session Laws, as required by Section 6, Chapter 254, of the Laws 
of 1847 (including one hundred copies in full binding ;) for the 
term of two years from the expiration of the present contract. 
To every proposal or bid for szid binding there must be annexed 
a guarantee, subscribed by a guarantor of sufficient ability, thet 
the person or persons making such bid will, if the same be ac- 
cepted. enter into contract according to the terms thereof, and give 
the security required by law in such cases, within ten days from 
the time he or they shall receive notice of the acceptance of his or 
their bid ; and to every such guarantee there must be annexed a 
certificate of the Secretary of State, Controller, Attorney-Gen- 
eral, Treasurer, State Engineer and Surveyor, or the Judge of 
the county where the guarantor resides, that the guarantor is a 
man of property, and able to make good his guararitee, 
Each proposal will be sealed up with the guarantee and directed 
on the outside *‘ Proposals for Binding,” and when thes sealed up 
and directed, the proposition should be inclosed in 4 separate 
envelop, and directed to the undersigned or either of them, 
Albany, October 1. 1862. 

HORATIO BALLARD, Secretary of State. 

LUCIUS ROBINSON, Controller. 


HE OLDEST AND BEST. 


DAWSON, WARREN & HYDE’S 
“TIP-TOP” 








BARREL, LEDGER, NE-PLUS-ULTRA, AMD 308 


GOLD PENS, 


And every improved style of 
GOLD AND SILVER PENCIL-CASES, 
Ivory, Ebony, Porcupine, and Rubber Holders, ete. 
te POINTS UNEQUALED AND GUARANTIED. 
For sale by the Trade throughout the Country, 





D. T. WARREN & CO., 
Successors to Dawson, Warren & Hyde, 
No. 4 Marpan Lanz, Naw Yorx. 


NEW ENGLAND PEN WORKS, 
Haydenville. Mass. 


(LOTHIN G. 


Our assortment of SPRING and SUMMER OLOTHING, 
READY-MADE, OR MADE TO OnpDan, is unsurpassed by any for 
Quatrrr, Srriz, or Paroz. 

We have the largest variety of BOYS’ CLOTHING in this seo- 
tion of the city. Please favor us with a call. 

WILLIAM WADE, 
Nos. 423 knd 425 Hudson st,, 
Corner Leroy st., N. Y. 


TEAS, GROCERIES, AND FLOUR 
FOR THE MILLION, 
CHEAP FOR CASH. 
It is an undeniable fact that 


THOMAS R. AGNEW, ; 


No. 260 GREENWICH STREET, NEW YORK, 
Is Selling Groceries at the present time Cheaper than any cther 
man in the United States. 


IT WILL PAY 
to make his acquaintance, and 
THE SOONER THE BETTER, 
ome can judge by the Immense Crowds which throng his store 
y. 
AGNEW is the 
GREAT GROCER OF THE AGE. 


GIVE HIM A GALL AT 
No. 260 GREENWICH STREET, Cor. MURRAY, New Yore. 


J] MPORTANT. 


Send all Money and Packages to Soldiers by HARNDEN’S 
Exprees, No, 74 Broadway, as they have U. S! Government per- 
mission to forward to the army at Fortress Wonroe, Washington, 
Sandy Hook, Baltimore, Frederick City, Port Royal, and other 
points, for half rates. Their Express is the oldest in the United 
States. 

Their Great Eastern and Philadelphia Expresses sent as for- 
merly. 

They connect with all Expresses throughout the Union, Mark 
packagescare of HARNDEN’S EXPRESS. New York. 


A MERICAN HOUSE, BOSTON, 
Is the largest and best arranged Hotel in the New Eng- 
land States ; it is centrally located, and easy of access from & 
the routes of travel. It contains all the modern im coveman’s, 
and every convenience for the comfort and ation of the 
traveling public The sleeping rooms are large and well ven 
ents the suites of rooms are woll arvenged and completely 
vines ¢ we rst olass hotel in every resp2c: 


will continue to be oy asa Lewis RICE, Proprietor. 
. “9 ETC.— 
QAVE YOUR Soe cONCe ONS. ETC 


Jewelry Factory, 
New York. 




















8 BENZINE re- 
HEGEMAN & CO ; 7 ant @ Gloves, 
equal to new, without injury to the most del- 
Onty 25 cts. a Bottle. Sold by Druggists. 
co., and Druggists, ew York, 
AGENTS WANTED 


$1. to sell VAN ANDEN’S ONE Marr hl ae 


E 
POLLAR PORTABLE 
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ae SA 
24. DIETETIC LERATUS, [Getrictiy wholesome 
34 PYL4’S GENUINE ORBAM-TARTAR, which will sever 

fail to produce light biscuit, etc. 


4th—PYLE’S PURHMIED BAKING SODA, suitable for medi: 
cinal as well as culinary purposes. 
Sth.—PYLE’S BLUING- POWDER, a convenient~and favorite 
article for bluing clothing, producing aa alabaster whiteness, 
6th._PYLE’S ENAMEL BLACKING, the best boot polish 
and leather preservative in use. 
Tth.—PYLE’S BRILLIANT BLACK INK,- warranted agt te 
corrode steel pens. 


8th.—_PYLE’8 STAR STOVE-POLISH, makes the iron shine 
without any bad smell. 


%th.—PYLES’8. CREAM LATHER SHAVING-SOAP, pre- 


duces the richest and positi “does not 
quickly on the face. bod ” 

These articles are always put up SIXTEEN OUNCES to the 
pound, and are designed for the best Family Trade. 

The Editors of this Paper, and of nearly all the Religious 
Papers in New Y¥ ase our Soap in their famities, and in- 
dorse the quali’ “S ” > 

Every housekeeper should send to the for these articles, 
and see that the name of JAMES PYLE, No. 350 Washingtes: 
street, N. ¥., is on the Label, 





(CH4PPED HANDS, FACE, LIPS, SUNBURN, 
ETC.—CERTAIN AND IMMEDIATE CURE. 
HEGEMAN & CO.’S CAMPHOR ICE WITH GLYCERINE, 
if used according to the directions, will k the hands soft ia 
the coldest weather. Price 26 cts. Sold by Draggists. Seat by 

mail on receipt of 30 cts. 
HAGEMAN & CO., Chemists and Druggists, New York. 


BABNUM'S AMERICAN MUSEUM. 


4A few months-since the Manager dispatched an expedition te - 
the tropical seas after their 

BRILLIANTLY COLORED Fi8H. 

Its success was complete, returning with a large assortment of - 


gor, beautiful fish, 
OUTViLEING THE HUES OF THE RAINBOW, 

consisting in part of the fettoaring 3 

$0 BEAUTIFUL ANGETI, F(SH, 
PEA FISH, OR FOUR-KYE£D CHER 
the very Gems of the Ocean. 

SOU'RREL FISH.—S@ERGEON OR DOCCOR FISH. 
COW FiSH, with head and horns like a cow, and changes ite 
brilliant colors like a chameleon 
POROUPINE FISH- SPANISH LADY. 
CRIMSON CAVARETTA. or JENNY HINE. 
ANEMONES, ZOOPHITES, or SEA-FLOWERS. 
PARROT FISH GROUP&R, YELLOW SNAPPER, WAR- 
BLER, ZEBRa FISH. and numerous varieties, all entirety 
new in this latitude, and very rich and elegant. They are all t 
be seen in rich and transparent tanks, swimming about im all 
their native grace and beauty. 
Yet, with all this, and the Millions of other c triosities from alt 
parts ef the world, and Splendid Uramatic Performances every 
afternoon and evening, the priceof admisston remains at 
ONLY 25 Crs. CHiLDREN ONDER 10 YEaR3, 15 Ore. 


J UST TRIBUTE TO MERIT. 


AT INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, LONDON, 
Jur 11, 1862, 


DURYEAS’ MAIZENA 


was the only ‘ preparation for food fromiIndian Corn’ that received 
a medal and honorable mention from the Royal Commissioners, 
the competition of all prominent manufacturers of “* Corn Staroh” 
and ‘‘ Prepared Corn 


MAIZENA 


Flour,” of this and other countries, notwithstanding. 

The food and luxury of the age, without a single fault. One 
trial will convince the most skeptical. Makes Puddings, Oakes, 
Oustards, Blanc Mange, etc., without isinglass, with few or ne 
eggs, at a cost astonishing the most economical. A slight addition 
te ordinary Wheat Flour greatly improves Bread and Cake. It is 
also excellent for thickening sweet sauces, gravies for fish and 
meat, soups, etc, For Ice Cream nothing can compare with it. 
A little boiled in milk will produce rich Cream for coffee, choce- 
late, tea, etc. 

Put up in 1 pound packages, with directions. 

A most delicious article of food for children and invalids of alt 
ages. For sale by Grocers and Druggists everywhere. 











MANUFACTURED AT GLEN COVE, LONG ISLAND. 





WHOLESALE DEPOT, No. 166 FULTON 8ST. 





SEASONS. 


I have just completed my large and extensive stock of 

FALL AND WINTER CLOTHING, 
not surpassed as to VARIETY. TASTE, and SfYLE in this city. 
The CHILD&EN’S and ¢URNISHING DEPARTMENT not 
equaled. Ali of which will be sold at very low prices, Please 
call. A discount allowed to ministe:s. 

F. B. BALDWIN, Nos. 70 and 72 Bowery. 

The largest store in the city. 





(CONSUMPTION , SCROFULA, RHEUMATISM, 
ETC —HBGEMAN & CO.’8 GENUINE OOD-LIVER OIL 

has been proved by nearly 20 years’ experience the best remedy 

for CONSUMPTION, etc., and while it cures the disease it gives 

flesh and strength to the patient. See that you get the Gunumts. 

Sold by . ruggists generally. 

HEGEMAN & CO., Chemists and Druggists, New York. 


N EW ENGLAND FEMALE MEDICAL 
COLLEGE, BOSTON. 

The Fifteenth Annual Term will commence on Wednesday, 

Nov. 5, and continue seventeen weeks, Lecture fees, $55, Free 

scholarships for persons needing aid. Address the Secretary, 

Dr. SAMUEL GREGORY, Boston, Mass. 


R. STEPHEN SWEET—DEAR SIR: f 
have been afflicted with Rheumatism for several years, so 
much se that I have been obliged to carry my right arm in asling 
for sixty-five days; all medicines seemed to fail, This past 
winter 1 wae attacked in my right shoulder, so violenty that it 
was with difficulty that I could raise my arm sufficiently to put 
on my coat. At this. time I was induced to procare and try your 
Infailible Liniment. After applying the Liniment three times, 
according to directions, my pains left, and my arm became lim- 
ber, so that nowl feel free from all the effects of that painfal 
disease. I consider your Liniment the best medicine ever offered 
to the public for Rheumatism. I can speak from my own experi- 
ence; and I most cheerfally recommend it to all who may be 
treubied wiih that complaint. 
Yours respectfully, CHAS. C. LEWIS, 
Pastor of the Second Baptist church in North Stonington, Conan, 
RICHARDSON & CO., Proprietors, Norwich, Cona. 
For sale every where. 


HIGHLY IMPORTANT 
TO THE SOLDIERS 


7 OF THE 
UNION ARM'Y.. 


“ An Ounce of Prevention is worth a Pound of Cure.” 











Sotprzas: You will soon be in active service on a South- 
ern soil, and will be obliged to perform long and fatiguing 
marches, to sleep on damp ground, and to submit to frequent 
changes of water, air, and climate, besides being exposed to heat 
and cold, and changes ofdiet, Nearly all the diseases incident to 
camp lite originate in such causes, the first symptoms of which 
are derangement and irregularity of the bowels, they being the 
weakest and most susceptible part of the human system, first feel 
the effects of the exposures which all soldiers have to submit to. 

The best weapon of defense you can have against all such dis- 
eases is 

Dr. D. EVANS’ 
ADDOMINSL SUPPORTERS AND Meoicatep SarEGuaRD CompBinap ! 

Thousands of lives were saved in the French army during the 
Crimean War by the use of the ‘‘ Medicated Safeguard.” The 
superior condition of the French soldiers in comparison with the 
English was mainly attributed to the extensive use of this arti- 
cle 

The Surgeon-General, also the principal Physicians in the 
Union army, have recommended their use by the Union soldiers, 

Messrs. G. G. Evans & Oo. have secured the right to sell the 
“ SAFEGUARD” in the United States, and are now having them 
manufactured under the superintendence of an able Physician, 
and are making arrangements to place them within the reach of 
every Union soldier, An Agency has been established in Phila- 
delphia and Boston, where the soldiers in the vicinity about te 
depart for the war can be supplied. 

No more Appropriate Present can be made to a Soldier than a 
MEDICATED SAFEGUARD! Every man should have one, 

The attention of soldiers and the friends of soldiers is respect- 
fully solicited, 

THOUSANDS OF LIVES MAY BE SAVED BY THEIR 

TIMELY USE! 
PRICE ACCORDING TO Sizx : 
No. 1, 50 cents ; No. 2, $1; No. 3, $1 50, 

Sent by Mail or Express, to any address, on the receiptof the 
price, includirg postage, if by mail. Postage on No, 1, 10 cts. ; 
No, 2, 15 cts. ; No. 3, 20 cts. Send orders to 

G, G. EVANS & CO., 
No. 39 Chestnut street, Philadetphia, Pa., 
or No 80 Washington st., Boston, Mass. 


A VERY LARGE ASSORTMENT 





or 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S 
CLOAKS. 


HAYT & KARR, 
No. 361 BROADWAY. 


HAM’S AROMATIC INVIGORATING 
8 





P IT. 
Prepared for THE N. Y. MED. HEALTH CO. by Dagrus 


Bem, B.D. Directions for Use. 

For Dyspepsia, Indigestion, Liver Complaint, Kidney Com- 
plaint, Ureth Difficulties, one wine-glass full, four times a day, 
half an hour after eating and on going to bed. 

Bad Spirits, Melancholy, Headache, Biliousness, Wind in the 
Stomach or Colic, Pains in the Bowels, a wine glass whenever 


the patient ma a a 
served, the paotok ONE DOLLAR PER BOTT a 
Prepared ond > Wholesale by Dz. DARIUS HAM, No. 
Water street. New Yor® 
Bostow Acaxts:—WERKS & POTTER, M. 8. BURR & 0O., 
GEO. C. GOODWIN & 00. 


FoR THE MONTH OF OCTOBER. 


known to 
There are three complain’s whose terrors are only Ps 
the sufferers, namely : Neuralgia. which is nerve 


in- 
tacks without notice, or when least ¢ oumerios | 
teote ; Sick Headache, which is never welcome, but dreadful ia 





‘eet restorer, and are its su 
romer tke abend som a remed¥ 4. Cab ous 
cations of aae any it is that he asks all agents to refund 





COPYING PRESS, 








D. &. Parnes, Begeman & Oo., 
New York. Also for sale hy ali dealers. 




































article 
tay Prrine. and cutting into the shape required. 
all ages of the world the palm has been an 
ebject of admiration, and almost worship. Sonse- 
erated by religious rites and ceremonies, it is even 
mentioned in the Scriptures as borne in the hands 
of angels around the throne of God. “ After this, 

] beheld, and lo! a great multitude, which no man 

eeuld number, stvod before the throne, and before 
the Lamb, clothed with white robes, and palms in 

their hands,” (Rev. vii: 9.) ' 

From earliest times it has been an emblem ef 
victory. When our blessed Savior made his trium- 
phal entry into Jerusalem, the people strewed his 
‘way with palms; and even to this day, the solitary 
pilgrim, as he wends his weary way toward his 
Jeng fersaken home, whether it be a convent cell, 
er the humble roof beneath which his children wait 
for him, bears in his hand the palm branch, brought 
from the distant shrine, to bow before which he 
has braved the dangers and toils of the desert and 
mountain way, and now returns a Palmer. 

Gelebrated by antiquity, it is found carved on 
valuable medals. The four Roman Emperors, Ves- 
pesian, Titus, Domitian, and Trajan, chose it as an 
emblem ; and in ancient architecture it forms a 

favorite. device. 

Nor is it forgotten by the poet in his loftiest 
songs. David, the sweet singer of Israel, employs 
it as a figure denoting the majesty of Christ’s king- 
dom, and the beauty of righteousness, Ps. xeii. 12. 

There is no plant which, boasting so many classic 
asscoeiations, combines also to so great an extent the 
elements of use; and, if my young friends will 
,gecompany me, we will take a look at some ef the 
species as they grow in their native climate, whieh 
is embraced by the equinoctial zone. There, 
‘where the heat is combined with a great degree of 
atmospheric moisture, a wonderful vegetation 
appears, of most varied form and brilliant colors. 

ere are the gayest insects and most gorgeous 
birds; and there the most venomous serpents 
uncoi} their glittering rings, and glide noiselessly 
aleng the earth, which steams with deadly vapors ; 
and here in various localities are found the palms 
im their glorious beauty. 
There are. four hundred species of this tribe of 
mts, and of these eighty-one inhabit tropical 
Brazil alone, though here their limits seem very 
marrow, as Humboldt found a new kind in every 
fifty miles of travel. 

‘But though so very numerous, there is no single 
species which does not in some way administer to 

e wants of man. 

In these plants, the stem rises from quite a 
humble mass to be the slender column of several 
hundred feet in hight. 

Sometimes, however, the trunks are thick and 
mnequal—now large at the top, and again in the 

_Middle ; in some varieties the stem is as smooth as 
if turned by machinery, and in others bristling with 
“blaek shining thorns a foot in length, while others 
xe are covered with a delicate net-work of brown 
rs. 

_ The leaves are shaped like a fan, and are often 
gigantic in size; one leaf of a variety found in the 
valley of the Irrawaddy, being sufficient to afford 
shelter to twelve men. 

In celor, the leaves are sometimes of a deep and 
shining green.on the upper, and silvery white on 
the under side ; and occasionally the middle of the 
leaf is decorated with yellow and blue spots, like a 
peacock’s tail. In all palms, the flower-buds 
appear upon the stem below the leaves, encased in 
a long green sheath, shaped like a horn, which in 
some varieties stands upright, while in others it 






























































































_AT THE SEA-SDIDE. 
On'the strand, 
Hand Ie hand, 

Mand and I. 


f : On the wave, 
Prone to iave, 
Sunbeams shy, 


Seaward beund, 
Without sound, 
Drifting barques. 


One by one, 
All alone, 
Brave of heart. 


' Out of sight, 
Out of light, 
Melt away. 


Ged of grace ! 
Grant them place 
In thy love! 


Mariner ! 
Make thy prayer 
‘Unto Hix ! 


> 2 ® 
@n the land, 


Hand in hand, 
Maud and I. 


On the sea, 

Bread and free, 

Night and peace ! 
Cuicaco, Oct, 6, 1862. 


THE STREET-BOY. 
BY CHARLES L. BRACE, 


* 





Crvuization has certain abnormal products, net 


society, in its lowest depths, grow human beings of 
a strange, unusual type—the dark fruits of misfor- 
tune and poverty and crime. They are fora time 
the vermin that crawl about in the sewers of the 
world, and afterwards they become the animals on 
the surface who prey on whatever they can reach. 
There are various classes and species of these mis- 
erable creatures, but among them one of the most 
distinct is the Srreret-Boy. It is difficult to say of 
him whether he is child or man. He seems to 
beleng to both. If you treat him entirely like a 
mature person, you mistake; and equally if you 
look upon him merely as a boy or a child. A 
childhood, in the sense in which our children have 
one, he has never known. 

Probably his earliest recollections are of his 
father being drunk and beating his mother, and his 
mother being drunk and beating him. He remem- 
bers that he very early found it much pleasanter 
sleeping in some hay-barge or old stable, with his 
street-chums, than enjoying these family scenes. 
He can recall that he was very often hungry and 
cold, until he learnt to earn a little from the market- 
men or to crib a little from street-stalls. Gradually 
his parents disappeared from view, and he was 
alone in the great city, picking up his little living 
by close management and much running. He 
learned how to save just so much money, and to 
buy just the. number of papers he could dispose of 
on a given post, or to buy up a number of colored 
India-rubber balls, or artificial humming insects, or 
false jewelry, and stand on the crowded walk and 
sell his wares. 

If unlucky, he knows how to retrieve his fortune 
again by blacking boois, a business in which the 





hangs down several feet in length, shining with a 
dazziing luster, which gladdens the eye of the dis- | 
tant traveier—for the palm-trees are the sure sign | 
@f gvater near. The number of flowers on a single | 
stem i immense; often there are more than one | 
hundred thousand—and upon one tree six hundred 


















































































milliens of inhabitants, and forms a profitable arti- 
ale of trade. From the fibers of the husk,-strong 
rope is made, also mats, brushes, etc. ; and from 
the sap an excellent wine is produced. The fruit 
affords both food and drink ; also from the meat an 
-oil is made; while the shell, being capable of a 
high polish, is used for various articles of use and 
omament. The leaves are made of service in 
thatching, and the stems for the support of dwell- 
ings. 
_. Several species, known as the sago palm, furnish 
this valuabie article of commerce from the pith of 
the trunk, which, being extracted, is rubbed in 
water till the small particles will pass through a 
sieve. A single trunk of this species, designated as 
sagus rumphii, fifteen years old, will yield six hund- 
red pounds of sago; and an acre of land, planted 
with these pelms, yields an annual produce of 
eight thousand pounds. Another species of the 
gago- palm is the saguerus saccharifer; the juice is 
obtained by wounding the flowering spathe; in 
evaporating, this yields a kind of sugar, and by 
fermentation an intoxicating drink. ‘The timbers 
and fibers of this variety are used as in the cocoa- 
m. The celebrated betel-nut, employed to 
‘deaden the senses or intoxicate the brains of the 
wild Asiatic tribes, is the fruit of the palm, (areca 
eatechu.) Vegetable ivory is also the product of a 
paim, (phytelephas macrocarpa,) called by the 
natives negrohead. It is found in the groves of 
Peru. and in the hotter portions of the Andes. Two 
species of palm sre found in Palestine, the down and 
date. The former abounds in Egypt, where it is 
ealled the gingerbread tree, from the resemblance 
of its brown rind to that article. It is remarkable 
fer its forked stem, which is divided into two at 
some distance from the ground, and these two 
branches subdivide again, and so on. lis hard kernels 
are turned for rosaries. The most noted of all the 
wy is that species which produces the date. 
his variety belongs to the sub-tropical zone in the 
old world, beginning at the Canary Isles, and 
including Egypt, Palestine, Syria, and Arabia, in 
its eastern range. In India and Batavia it has been 
artificially cultivated, and as far north as Nice. A 
fm ee of Africa, called Billedulgerid, is literally a 
d of dates. In the great African desert it is 
also found growing near springs of water, affording 
food and shelter for the weary traveler and his 
exhausted beastsof burden. The wandering Israel- 
ides rejoiced at the sight of the palm-trees at Elim, 
where they found threescore and ten, with twelve 
wells of water, Exod. xv. 27. 

This species of palm reaches maturity in thirty 
years, and continues in full vigor for seventy years 
longer. It is wonderful for its fruitfulness, a sin- 
gle spathe containing twelve theusand male flow- 
ers, and each tree yields annually from one hund- 
red and fifty to one hundred and sixty pounds of 
fruit. 

The young student of botany will remember that 
male and female flowers grow on different plants, 
im many instances, and that usually such plants 
are fertilized by the pellen being conveyed from 
ene flower to the other by insects, the wind, eic. 
The date-palm exhibits this peculiarity, but the 
crop is too precious to allow the inhabitants of its 
Viemity to trust to such uncertain means ; and the 
Arabs gather the clusters of male flowers, and hang 

. them over the female ones, and they even lay by 
stores of Pollen from year to year. An invading 
army entering a date-growing country, often cuts 
down the stamen-bearing or male plants, as the 
[pee invury which can be inflicted on the enemy. 

is recorded that the Prince of Bassora at one 
seaind sane orden into his territory, by 
es e868 first 

approach of the enemy. palms on the 

a 2 mag 2g = durin 

v ates in Persia, Arabia, an 

attended with great festivity pa acer bat 



















n at the present day the lea 

palm, woven in a kind of Daskot-work, Sphomecat 

thickly with bitumen s0 as to make them water- 

proof, are used to form a sailing vessel, which is 

employed in Mcgee the a On be Judes, the 

lone) mournfu 4. 

Gd the Michsow hatin. Prouperenstn thet een 
ir desolation. Rarely 


@us days, it shares now in 
im Jericho can be seen at this day more than two or 
three together. ‘ 

Many more instructive facts, relating to this 





outlay is little and the risk nothing. When great 


‘news came, he joined with a few boys, bought their 


papers ata cent and a half, and running rapidly, 
without selling, to the quiet upper streets, they 
made such a noise and excitement, that each paper 


thousand have been counted, though alldonotripen. | sold easily for six cents. 
The cocoa-palm is considered one of the most | 
important species, as it ministers to the wants of | 


The street-boy always gambles. From the ear- 
liest years he pitches pennies, and as soon as he 
saves money he buys “ policy-tickets,” by which 
some lucky boy is sometime to draw a prize which 
will set him up for life. 

He is not much inclined to drink, being too ac- 
tive and busy. His greatest relaxations are a row 
and a swim in the Hudson, and a visit to the the- 
ater, where he feels himself an excellent critic of 
dramatic perfownanees 

The sight.of lords and ladies is dazzling to him, 
and the jokes he catches at the first wink. 

Nothing delights him so as some act of generos- 
ity in the play, or some deed of courage, where the 
little hero smashes some giant of a fellow. He is 
always “speculating.” 

You will find the New York newsboy in almost 
every army in the country, seliing his newspa- 
pers or doing “express business.” One of them 
recently established a lodging-house for boys in 
Washington, where there wgs one bed for seven 

sleepers, at twenty-five cents a head, and the floor 
was let outfor a shilling. He returned home with 
a handsome sum saved. Another picked up a de- 
serted horse, and, feeding him up, finally used him 
as an express, and made nearly a hundred dollars 
in a short time. They are generally lucky. 
Nearly a dozen were in the train behind Gen. 
Pope’s army, fired into by the rebels: not one was 
injured. There are some 300 or 400 of them now 
grown up, who are serving in the army as soldiers 
and officers. 

The newsboy is exceedingly quick and keen, 
| but is not a good student. He is always ready 

— his repartee, and has his own slang or dia- 
ect. 

Though he has no friends, but a scanty ward- 
robe, his only home the Newsboys’ Lodging- 
House, his name perhaps a nickname, his stomach 
often empty, and his body cold and wet with 
storms and ‘sleeping out,” he is the liveliest and 
merriest of all children. 

The good God seems to balance the miseries of 
life wonderfully, and many a well-fed and com- 
fortable child of the rich might envy the buoyant 
temperament and merry hearts ef these outcast 
boys. Yet the newsboy knows his condition, and 
I have seen tears spring to the eyes of a number of 
them, when seme warm-hearted man spoke in ten- 
der tones of deep sympathy of their friendless, 
houseless life. 

The New York gamin is usually generous. He 
shares his “coffee and cakes” or his “ plum-pud- 
ding hard!” with a poorer boy, and he gives him 
his four cents to save him from being a bummer, 
(sleeper-out.) When a wretched ragged little fel- 
low comes to the Lodging-House, after teasing him 
sufficiently, the boys will often fit him out for busi- 
ness. They lend money to a great deal to one 
another.. They give to all great public calls fer 
charity. ’ 

The newsboy’s religion is of the vaguest. He 

believes in ghosts, and has sometimes heard of God 
and Christ; his conscience is quickly touched, but 
the circumstances of his life have been fearfully 
sgainet him. Lying, stealing, fighting, and swear- 
ing come very naturally to him. Still, when 
brought under religious influences, as he is in our 
Lodging- House, it is marvelous what changes are 
wrought in him. 
_ To my mind, nothing can be more touching or 
impressive than the simple, rapt attention with 
which these tired lads listen sometimes to the pic- 
ture of CurisT, as he could be to them, living with 
them, governing every passion, guiding every 
action, giving company in loneliness, hops in 
poverty, strength in sickness, caring for and loving 
the poor forgotten boy, and ready to receive him to 
eternal love, if he only loves now. 

There is often on — “hese a oe absorb- 
ing expression at suc es, as though stran 
thoughts had entered those dark minds. Who om 
tell where the seed may spring up? 

The Newssoys’ Lopeinc-Hovse is the home, 
the refuge, the school, the chapel, for the street- 
boy. Hither he drifts when floating about the 
city without home or friends ; here he puts down 
his four cents, and becomes an independent lodger iu 
a boys’ hotel. He finds a comfortable bed,2 locker for 
his little a bath-room, and a light warm 
room in which to read, or play, or rest, as he likes 
beat. ere is y, at length, to take an 
interest in him, and he discovers to his surprise that 
the world is not a great cruel machine, grind- 





ing every one who cannot control it. When he is 
sick or discouraged at his hard journey of life, 


easily classified. Down beneath the current of 





THE INDE 
remarkable class of plants, might be given, but | there is a kind woman's Voice here to comfert him. 
eneugh has been already said to prove what is teo |: He gets his first-idea here of disi and 
often - fi many an e@bject, as common gootien. He hears of God, and, perhaps, the 
as the palin leaf fan, is capable of aff rding foo” for | thought, to amid benefactions 
thonght, study, and admiration... AA. F. strangers who ve given merely because he is 


1 erent kinds of ragged, 
peaked- faced, cumning-eyed, low-browed, poverty- 
sharpened, hunger-bitten street-lads, along with 
the menly, cheerful, nervous, btight little faces 
that always appear as well. You look on with 
tears in your heart, and think that thus would be 
your own bright little boy, but for God’s favoring 
‘providence ; and you ask what you should do in 
} return for such mercies. 

The practical things moct needed by these lads, 
which strangers can give, are shirts and elothing— 
though more than these are needed in these war- 
‘times ; money- gifts to pay the expenses and make 
‘the institution more complete. We have added to 
the rooms, 0 that more boys might be accommodated 

} and more space be provided. Our annual expenses 
are now some $2,700, toward which the boys 
‘themselves pay zbout $1,100. 

| The Lodging-House, it should be remembered, is 
at No. 128 Fulton’ street, Sun Buildings, highest 
story. 





A NEW IDEA. 

“Wat are you doing here, John ?” said Wil- 
liam te a boy-who was sitting on a rock at the fork 
of the roads, as it was called. 

“ Nothing,” said John ; “and that is just what I 
+ don’t like. It is hard work te do nothing.” 

“Why do you sit here doing nothing if you don’t 
like it?” 

“T have been to the river, and uncle has gone 
down to Burlinville, and he told me te wait here 
till he came along.” 

From the point where the boys met one road led 
to the river, as it was called, and the other to a 
village some four miles below. The distance to 
each place from the fork of the roads was about 
the same—abont three miles. The spot was sur- 
rounded by a second growth of wood, and there 
was no house in sight. Where the roads parted 
there were two guide-boards. On one was writ- 
ten “ To the River,” and on the other “ To Burlia- 
ville.” 

“What have you got in that basket?” said 
Jobn. 

“A hatchet and some nails.” 

“ That gives me a new idea,” said John, rising 
from his seat and taking the hatchet from the bas- 
ket. 


What sort of an idea do you suppose the hatchet 
and nails gave the idle boy? You cannot guess, 
and William could not, so John proceeded to ex- 
plain his meaning. 

“T wanted something to do, and now I have it. 
Let us knock off those guide-boards, and change 
them, so that the one which now points to Barlin- 
ville will point to the river, and the one which 
points to the river will point to Burlinville.” 

“ What de you wish to do that for ?” 

“ For the fun of the thing. Wouldn’t it be jolly 
to have an old man come along here, and look up 
and read the guide-board, and think himself on 
the way to the river, till he brings up at Burlin- 
ville ?” 

“T don’t see any fun in it; besides, it would not 
be right to do it.” 

“Oh, you have no fun in you; let me have the 
hatchet.” 

“I won't agree toit. It is not right.” 

“Who cares for what is right, when there is 
some fun to be had?” 

bam | do.” 

“ Lend me the hatchet, and Ill do it.” 

William let him have the hatehet. If it was 
not right to do the thing, was it right for William 
to furnish John with an instrument for doing it ? 

John found the boards were beyond his reach. 

“Here, you come and help me,” said John. 

“No, | won't do what is not right.” 

John argued that he ought to help him; it was 
meat not to help him—he would tale al4the blame, 
ete. Finally William's cob n yielded so far 
that he held a rail against the tree for John to 
stand upon, while he carried his “ new idea” into 
practice. 

William then went on his way, leaving John to 
wait for his uncle. William’s reflections were not 
overpleasant. He knew that to do right was to 
please God, and he knew that it was better to 
please God than to please a companion by aiding 
him to do wrong. 

A few days after the “new idea” was realized, 
Mr. Brown, a farmer, living a few miles above the 
fork of the roads, cut his foot severely. His hired 
man, who was a stranger in that part of the coun- 
try, was told to take a horse, and ride as fast as 
possible to Burlinville for a doctor to dress the 
wound. He was told to go straight on till he 
came to the fork of the roads, where the guide- 
board would direct him which road to take. He 
did s0, and came out at the river, where there was 
no doctor. He had to ride four miles further be- 
fore he found one. In the meantime Mr. Brown 
would have bled to death, had not a neigh- 
tor who had some knowledge of anatomy come in. 
He placed his finger on the severed artery, and 
— the flow of blood till the doctor ar- 
rived. 

This event did not increase William’s satisfac- 
tion with the part he had taken in changing the 
guide-boards. If he had adhered to the right he 
would have eseaped all trouble in regard to the 
matter. To do right is to avoid a great deal of 
trouble. 

John did wrong in misleading a man as to the 
road he wished to take. Those do a still greater 
wrong who mislead them as to the road to heaven. 





CHARITY FOR OTHERS’ FAULTS. 


Wuar we look through determines what we see. 
I have made this conclusion from frequent glimpses 
at the oftice-winduw and through it. Our neigh- 
bor just below passes frequently—judged through 
the middle pane of glass, second row, his nose is 
considerably above the middle of his face, and his 
eyes are green. A great mistake. He has bluish- 
gray eyes, and his nose is quite equal to the average, 
both asfto shape and position. Why, then, these 
false impressions he makes upon me in passing? 
Is it due to the window? Dear, dainty friend, do 
you suggest that it needs washirg? I believe it 
does, and the glass is imperfect besides. A new, 
perfect pane of glass and some pure water would 
alter our neighbor's complexion as well as that of 
the window. 

The world is all blood-stained when we look 
through a red glass, and grass-grown from sky to 
pavement when we look through a green one ; 80 I 
say again, what we look through determines what 
we see. 

There are some who look at the world through 
windows rendered misty with prejudices, and 
dimmed by self-love. The good and evil of an- 
other’s life seen through them assume shapes un- 
real asa dream. Oh! for the blessed washing of 
charity to give clear sight to such as these! 

The world, in want of a comparison, says, “ Cold 
as charity,” and some eharity we see which glitters 
like ice to the eye of the observer—how much 
keener, then, the chill to the heart of him who 
receives it. St. Peter, writing to the brethren of 
early days, says, “Have fervent charity among 
yourselves.” From cold to fervent marks a long 
range on the thermometer—it must be that Christ 
expects from those who have named themselves by 
his name something unlike what the world expects 
from her own. The one takes up the fault of a 
brother, handles it conspicuously, gives it loud- 
spoken pity, and forgives it in word. The other 
digs, u »ashaded grave, lays the brother's 
fault within it, and leaves it without mark or head- 
stone for the long grass to grow up and hide all 


trace. Such is the charity which “ suffereth long 
andis kind.” Joun Ernest. 





Tue Master-Worxman.—The Holy Ghost is an 
| admirable master-workman. He fills a fisherman, 
and makes a preacher of him. He fills a persecutor, 
and transforms him into a teacher of the Gentiles. 
He fills a publican, and makes of him an evangelist. 
Who is this master-workman? He needs not time 





PENDENT. 


for his teachings. By whatever means he cha 

so soon as he touches the soul he has taught it, and 

his mere touch is his healing. 
EEE 


Selections. 


A BIDE TO A WESTERN WEDDING. 


Amone the checkered scenes of missionary life 
on the frontier, there are not many more pleasant 
then a genuine Western wedding. The hearti- 
ness, the bold dash, the generous hospitality of the 
thing, and often the novel phases of social life 
which it reveals, together, of course, with the fee, 
which is rarely small in proportion to the ability of 
the parties, make the event quite welcome to the 
toiling preacher. ~ 

One day, on answering a modest knock, there 
stood before eur log- house door a young man, bare- 
footed, coatless, with coarse, well-patched pauts 
and rimless straw hat, whose face, beaming with 
a bashful happiness, would at once have suggested 
his errand, were it not for his garb, er, rather, 
want of garb. 

* Are you the minister?” he asked. 

“ Yes,” I replied. 

Then followed a pause. 

“Is there anything,” said I, breaking the silence, 
“that I can do for you ?” 

“Y-e-s. I came to see if you could come down 
to Mr. L.’s next Thursday and marry a couple.” 

“ Where does Mr. L. live?” 

“Seven miles below here, on the other side of 
the river. They want you at 2 o’elock, Thursday 
afternoen.” 

“T will endeavor to be there at that time,” said 
I; “but who are the parties ?” 

“Ob,” he replied, with a look which was its 
own interpreter, “you will know when you get 
there!” 

After getting all the directions needful for find- 
| ing the place, 1 was about closing the interview, 
but my caller lingered as if he had more to say; 
and, after evident embarrassment, asked what I 
“charged for marrying folks ?” 

“TI generally leave that to the parties,” said I. 

Than ensued another pause, broken at length by 
saying, in a depressed tone, 

“I have no money now; perhaps you wouldn’t 
| come down and marry us, and wait fer your pay ?” 

“That I will,” I replied. “ And, Providence 
permitting, you will see me at precisely the hour 
named.” 

The cloud lifted from the sunburnt face, and, 
smilingly thanking me, he hurried away with a 
light step. 

Seven miles in prairie land is a short distance ; 
but not being in a mood to walk, I engaged a horse 
of aneighbor. Meanwhile, for the two intervening 
days, it rained, or rather poured incessantly, moder- 
ating to a gentle fall on Thursday. On calling 
for the horse, however, the owner was loth to let 





go. 

“ Elder,” said he, (he was a Methodist,) “ are you 
used to managing horses ?” 

“* Somewhat—why ?” 

“ Because,” he added, “ my horse is a high-spir- 
ited fellow, and has a bad trick of throwing folks. 
Few can ride him without getting hurt. The faet 
is, I didn’t sleep a wink last night worrymg about 
consenting to let you have him; andI don’t feel 
right to let him go without speaking of it.” 

“How does he throw his riders ?” I asked. 

“By suddenly jumping to one side. He’s pow- 
erful at jumping—beats all the horses I ever saw 
in that line,” said he. 

“T can look out for him !” 

“ He’ll outwit you, Elder ; hope you won’t try it.” 

But it was too late to go in search of another, 
and pleading urgent business and willingness to 
ineur all risks, the formidable beast was led out— 
a powerful, intelligent, fiery animal, black as a 
raven. 

What can be more inspiriting than a horseback 
jaunt ecross a rolling, Northwest prairie? So, 
despite the cold and rain, and now and then a pro- 
digious leap by Black Hawk, the ride was most 
exhilarating. It was two miles tothe bridge. On 
arriving there, I found the freshet had swept it 
away. Just in sight, however, in the margin of a 
fine grove, was a snug litile cabin, and riding 
briskly there, the barking of dogs and my shouts 
brought the proprietor to the door, a bevy of flaxen- 
haired urchens at his hebdls, with eyes brimful of 
curiosity. ; 

“Ts there any way to cross the river?” I asked. 

“Yes; on the bridge,” he replied, curtly. 

** The bridge is gone!” 

“Well, then, there isn’t any way!” 

“But is there no place on the stream shoal 
enough to be forded ?” 

The settler scratched his head comically, scanned 
me and my beast leisurely, and said : 

“ Take the road to the left, and you will come to 
the old ford ; how it will be iu this flood, can’t say. 
You ean try it, though, if you like ; nothing like 
trying, they say !” 

‘There was need of trying, I found, on reaching 
the spot. There. rolied the river, deep and wide, 
with steep banks on either side. What was to be 
done? Go back and wait till the waters sub- 
sided? This was not Western. The genuine 
pioneer never thinks of giving up an enterprise. 
A short experience in the vicissitudes of frontier 
life wakes up a self-reliance and love of adventure, 
which make danger and difficulty to be courted 
rather than shunned; indeed, they are everyday 
occurrences, adding piquancy to privation and 
hardship. And, as I looked down into the water 
of the river, there rose to view the image of 
the ragged, barefoot, coatless, moneyless oride- 
groom ; and memory recalled certain facts which 
] had learned about his borrowing articles of ap- 
parel for himself and bride, and materials for a 
wedding-supper. Now, to disappoint persons in 
their condition was hardly to be thought of. So, 
chirruping to my good steed, we made the plunge 
—and a deep plunge it was for the animal above 
as well as the animal beneath, for the former went 
nearly to his neck. However, the horse soon rose 
to the surface, permitting his rider, by a happy 
exercise of unwonted agility, to strike the saddle a 
la Turk, which position I prudently kept tiil the 
opposite shore was gained. Clambering up the 
steep bank, my borrowed steed went at a break- 
neck pace the remaining five miles to our destina- 
tion. It was a small, framed house, perched on a 
swell of Jand in the midst of a wide prairie, dotted 
with an occasional cabin. The dwelling was 
covered only with rough boards, between whic 
the ever-restless winds came end went at will. 
Alighting at the gate, a gray-haired man, the 
bride’s father, who was cutting wood in the little 
front yard, laid down his ax and came forward to 
take my horse. He had, as I afterwards learned, 
served in the Mexican war, and had still a soldierly 
bearing. Taking the bridle, he said : 

“You are the minister, I suppose? We had 
given you up, thinking you would not come in 
such a storm as this. But how did you cross the 
river? We heard the bridge was gone.” 

“ Horseback,” said I. 

“Well,” said the old soldier, his eye kindling, 
“ a minister that can do that can preach, I know !” 

I had fulfilled my engagement partly from sym- 
pathy and the pleasure of conquering obstacles; 
there was, beside, a sert of presentiment that urged 
me on; nor did I in the end regret that I yielded to 
it. 

The interior of the humble dwelling, and its 
occupants, | shall not soon forget. What taste and 
neatnees under the most discouraging circum- 
stances! What method and fertility of arrange- 
ment where all was plain, and rough, and scant! 
It is on the frontier, where the appliances of elegant 
housewifery are impessible, that woman's fertile 
resources of tact and skill most strikingly appear— 
often making the rude log-house and simple home- 
made furniture weer an aspect of comfort and taste 
not unfrequently wanting in homes of luxury. 

The household consisted of the father—already 
introduced—mother, three daughters, and the 
“young man who had called for my services. 

“ Motber is not well, and would like to see you 
&@ moment,” remarked one of the young ladies, 
showing me into an adjoining room, where loving 
hands had spared no pains to fortify its pining in- 
— against exposure, and soothe the anguish of 
suffering. 

A bed, with its snowy couaterpane and tasteful 
curtains, stood in a corner of the apartment. Onit 
reclined the dying mother, the emaciated frame 
and hectic cheek marking her a victim of consump- 
tion. 

“T am so glad to see you,” said she, extending 
her hand. “It is a long while since a minister of 
the Gospel has entered our door ; and yet I regret 
you have been put to so much trouble and exposure 
incoming. God will reward you! But! wished 
ad sremied pendent eh wen = et 

her remarks I learned that the family were 
from New England. Her husband, on his retara 








from the war, removed them to the West, making 
ene or two temporary locations, then selling out 
and going still further into the unsettled woods. 
‘It was while on their way out that the young man, 
to whom their. was now engaged, made 
their soqueinianse, end joined his fortunes with 
theirs. It was circumstances of great trial 
to them, and bis and aid were peculiarly 
acceptable, indeed indispensable. 

ith zeal he devoted himself to their 
comfort, and whether on the long journey in the 
emigrant Wagon, or in the ‘toils incident to making 
a new home, he was like a son and brother. 

“We came here,” said the mother, “ because of 
my health, that the climate might do for me what 
medicine could not. I now see it was too late. But 
for my husband and George's sake, who have sacri- 
ficed so much on my account, I hope this last set- 
tlement may prove productive some day. They 
have secured a good tract of land, that must be 
valuable by-and-by ; but we are ‘ land poor’ now ; 
all our money is gone. Another season, however, 
we hope our crops will bring us something more 
than the necessaries of life. George is like a child 
to me,—and what is more, he is a Christian. Annie 
and he are tenderly attached, and te our pres- 
ent poverty, shall rejoice in knowing that they 
are united before Iam calledaway.” __ 

But the few friends that had been invited had 
come in ; the simple words that make two insepa- 
rably one were uttered; and then as the table 
was being laid, bride and bridegroom poured forth 
their jey in Christian song. Strangely touching 
was it, here, on the lone prairie, to listen to wedded 
love, thus expressed. Very happy were they, and 
comely, too, in the freshness and vigor of their 
youth. And as we gathered around the well- 
spread board, the sick mother taking once more 
her place at the head of the table, her face beaming 
the peace she felt, there was a glow of happiness 
in my heart, such as I never experienced before 
as guest at a marriage feast. 

“Well, Elder,” said my Methodist friend, as I 
alighted at his door on my return, “net a limb 
broken, eh? But you had to swim the river! 
Gress you didn’t get much of a fee though, did 
you ?” 

“ Never better paid in my life—what’s my bill 
fer Black Hawk ?” 

“ Well, seeing you feel so rich, I think I sha’n’t 
charge you anything this time. All is, I’m glad 
yeu got back safe and sound.”—Watchman and 
Reflector. 





BE PATIENT. 


“ Anp ye now. therefore, have sorrow; but I will see you 
o—_, and your heart shail rejoice, and your joy no man taketh 
rom you, 


Cometh sunshine after rain ; 

After mourning, joy again ; 

After heavy, bitter grief, 

Draweth surely sweet relief ; 
And my soul, who from her hight 
Sank te realms of woe and night, 
Wingeth now te heaven her flight. 


He whom this werld dares not face, 

Hath refreshed me with his grace, 

And his mighty hand unbound 

Chaims of hell about me wound. 
Quicker, stronger, leaps my blood, 
Since his mercy, like a flood, 
Peured ¢@’er all my heart for good. 


Bitter anguish have I borne, 
Keen — my heart hath torn, 
Sorrow dimmed my weeping eyes, 
Satan blinded me with lies; 
Yet, at last, I am set free ; 
Help, protection, love, to me 
Once more true companions be. 


Ne’er was life a helpless prey, 

Ne’er with shame was turned away 

He who gave himself to God, 

And on him had cast a load; 
Who in God his hope hath placed, 
Shall net life in vain outwaste ; 
Fullest joy he yet shall taste. 


Though te-day may not fulfill 

All thy hopes, have patience still ; 

For perchance to-morrow’s sun 

Sees thy happier days begun. 
As God willeth, march the hours, 
Bringing joy at last in shewers, 
And whate’er we ask is ours. 


When my heart was vexed with care— 
Filled with fears, well-nigh despair ; 
When with watching many a night 
On mé fell pale sickuess’ blight ; 
When my courage failed me fast, 
Comest thou, my God, at last, 
And my woes were quickly past. 


Now, as Jong as here I roam, 
On this earth have house and home, 
Shall this wondrous gleam from thee 
Shine through all my memory. 

To my God I yet will cling, 

All my life the praises sing 

That trom thankful hearts outspring. 


Every sorrow, every smart, 

That the Eternal Father’s heart 

Hath appointed me of yore, 

Or hath yet for me in store, 
As my life flows on. I'll take 
Calmly, gladly, for his sake ; 
Ne more faithless murmurs make. 


I will meet distress and pain, 

I will greet e’en death's dark reign, 

I will lay me in the grave 

With my heart still glad and brave. 
Whom the Strongest doth defend, 
Whom the Highest counts his friend, 
Cannot perish in the end. 





A MINISTER'S STORY OF A PIG. 


Rev. J. G Woop, in his “Animal Traits and 
Characteristics,” thus glorifies one: “A curious 
animal is a pig, gentlemen! Very cunning, too— 
a great deal more sensible than people give him 
credit for. I had a pig aboard my ship that was 
too knowing by half. Ali hands were fond of him, 
and there was not one on board that would have 
seen him injured. There was a dog on board, too, 
and the pig and he were capital friends; they ate 
out of the same plate, walked about the decks to- 
gether, and would lie down side by side under the 
bulwarks in the sun. The only thing they ever 
quarreled about was Jodging. The dog, you see, 
sir, had got a kennel for himself: the pig had 
nothing of the sort. We did not think he needed 
one; but he had his own notions upon that matter. 
Why should Toby be better housed of a night than 
be? Well, sir, he had somehow got into his head 
tbat possession is nine parts of the law; and 
though Toby tried to show him the rights of the 
question, he was so pig-headed that he either 
would not or could not understand. So every 
night it came to be ‘catch as catch can.’ If the 
dog got in first, he would show his teeth, and the 
other had to lie under the boat, or to find the 
softest plank where he could; if the pig was found 
in posseesion, the dog could not turn him out, but 
looked out for his revenge next time. One even- 
ing, gentlemen, it had been blowing hard all day, 
and I had just ordered clese-reefed topsails, for the 
gale was increasing, and there was a good deal of 
sea running, and it was coming on to be wet; in 
short, I said to myself, as I called down the com- 
panion-ladder for the boy to bring up my a 
jacket, ‘ We are going to have a dirty night.’ The 
pig was slipping and tumbling about the decks, for 
the ship lay over so much with the breeze, being 
close hauled, that he could not keep his hoofs. At 
last he thought he would go and secure his berth 
for the night, though it wanted a goed bit of dusk. 
But Jo and behold! Toby had been of the same 
mind, and there he was safely housed. ‘ Umph, 
umph!’ says piggy, as he turned and looked up at 
the black sky to windward; but Toby did not 
offer to move. At last the pig seemed to give it 
vp, and took a turn or two, as if he was making up 
bis mind which was the warmest corner. Pres- 


he not there! 


gentlemen, the pig turned and was snug in the 
Fennel before Toby well knew whether there was 
any meat or not in the plate.” 


A TALKING PARROT. 


Tue fellowing account of a very remarkable 
“> roan written by the sister a owner : 

e of the is quite ex inary 
and it is tmpesstble te help Joining in F east 
more especially when in the midst of it she cries 
out, ‘* Don’t make me laugh so—I shall die, shal) 
die;” and then continues laughing more violen 
than before. Her crying and sobbing are curie 
and if you say, “Poor poll! what is the matter 
‘she says, ‘So bad! so bad! got such a cold!” and 
after crying for some time, will gradually cease, 
and making @ noise like drawing a long breath, say 
‘“ Better now!” and begin to laugh. 2 

» first time I ever heard herspeak was one day 
when I was talking to the maid at the bottom of the 
stairs, and heard what I then considered a child 
cali out, “ Payne, (the maid's name,) I am not well ! 
I'm not well;”,end on my saying, “ What is the 
matter with that child ?” she replied, “It’s only the 
parrot; she always does so when I leave her alene, 
to make me come back ;” and so it proved ; for on 
going into the room the parrot stepped, and thea 
began laughing quite in a jecring way. 

If any one happens to cough or sneeze, she says, 
“What a bad cold!” One day when the children 
were playing with her, and on their repeating 


looked up and said, quite plainly, “ No, I didn’t!” 
Sometimes, when she is inclined to be mischievous, 
the maid threatens to beat her, and she says, “ No, 
you won't!” She calls the cat very plainly “ Puss, 
puss!” and then answers mew; but the most 
amusing part is, that whenever I want to make 
her cali it, and to that purpose say “ Puss! puss!” 
myself, she always answers mew, till I begin mew- 
ing, and then she begins calling puss as quick as 
possible. She imitates any kind of noise, and barks 
so naturally that I have known her to set all the 
dogs on the parade at Hampton Court barking * 
and the consternation I have seen her cause im | 
party of cocks and hens by her crowing and cluck 
ing, has been the most ludicrous thing possible. 
Before I was as well acquainted with her as I aij 
now, she would stare me in the face for some tind 
and then say, “ How d’ye do, ma’am?” This sh 
invariably does to strangers. One day I went int 
the room where she was, and said, to try hej 
“ Poll, where is Payne gone ?” and to my astonis 
ment and almost dismay, she said, ‘‘ Down stairs. 





CROMWELL’S CAMP. 


Oruer camps are the scenes of gambling, riot, 
and debauchery ; in ours, the troops employ what 
leisure they have in searching the Scriptures and 


more honorable to vanquish the enemy than to 
propagate the truth; and they not only carry on 
a@ military warfare against their enemies, but an 
evangelical one against themselves. And, indeed, 
if we consider the proper objects of war, what 


port of our political and religious institutions ? 
Ought they not then to be less conspicuous for 
ferocity than for the civil and softer virtues, and 
to consider it as their true and proper destination, 


harvest of destruction, but to procure peace and 
serenity for the whole human race ?—~Milton. 





A RESTING PLACE. 


Jounn Setpen was @ most erudite Englishman ; 
possessed much antiquarian, historical, and legal 
knowledge ; was master of many languages ; and 
author of works which have filled Europe with 
his fame ; and was possessor of a library of eight 
thousand volumes. When he lay dying, he said to 
Archbishop Usher, “I have surveyed most ef the 
learning that is among the sons of men, and my 
study is filled with books and manuscripts en 
various subjects; but at present I cannot recollect 
any passage out of all my books and papers where- 
on I can rest my soul, save this from the sacred 
Scriptures : ‘The grace of God that bringeth sal- 
vation hath appeared to all men, teaching us that, 
denying ungodliness and worldly lusts, we should 
live soberly, righteously, and godly in this present 


glorious appearing of the great God and our Savior 
Jesus Christ, who gave himself for us, that he 
might redeem us from all iniquity, and poaty 
wow & himeelf a peeuliar people, zealous of goed 
works.’ 





CHALMERS’S FUNERAL. 


Neves before did we witness such a funeral’! 
nay, never before, in at least the memory of man 
did Scotland witness snch a funeral. It was 4 
solemn tribute, spontaneously paid to departed 
goodness and greatness by the public mind. In 
the cemetery the procession was at once seen for 
the first time, and the appearance was that of az 
army. The figures dwindled in the distance, in 
receding toward the open grave along the long, 
winding walks, as in those magnificent pictures of 
Martin, in which even the littleness of men is 
made to enhance the greatness of their works and 
the array of their aggregate numbers. And still 
the open gateway continued to give ingress to the 
dingy, living tide, that seemed to flow unceasingly 
inwards, like some perennial stream that disem- 
bogues its waters into a lake. : 

The particolored thousands on the eminenee 
above, all in silence, and many of them in tears— 
the far-stretching line of the mourners below—the 
effect, amid the general black, of the scarlet cloaks 
of the magistracy of Edinburgh, who had come, 
with much good taste and feeling, in their robes of 
office, and attended by its officials and insignia, to 
manifest their spontaneous respect for the memory 
of the greatest of their coun‘rymen—the slow, 
measured tramp that, with the rustle of the breeze, 
formed the only sounds audible in so vast an 
essemblage—all conspired to compose a scene sol- 
emn and impressive in the highest degree. 

There was a moral sublimity in the spectacle. 
It spoke, more emphatically than by words, of the 
dignity of intrinsic excellence, and of the hight to 
which a true man may attain. It was the dust of 
a Presbyterian minister which the coffin contained ; 
and yet they were burying him amid the tears of 
a nation, with more than kingly honors.—Hugh 
Miller. 





Lire’s Harprizst Periop.—Kingsley gives his 
evidence on this disputed point. He thus declares : 
“ There is no pleasure that I have experienced like 
a child’s midsummer holiday : the time, I mean, 
when two or three of us used to go away up the 
brook, and take our dinners with us, and come 
home at night tired, dirty, happy, scratched beyond: 
recognition, with a great nosegay, three little trout, 
and one shoe, the other having been used for a 
boat, till it had gone down with all hands out of 
soundings. How poor our Derby-days, our Green- 
wich dinners, our evening parties, where there are 
plenty of nice girls, after that! Depend upon it, a 
man never éxperiences such pleasures or grief after 
fourteen as he does before, unless, m some case, 
in his first love-making, when the sensation is new 
to him.’ 





Emptiness or THE Worip.—The late Duke of 
Queensbury, leaning over the balcony of his beau- 
tifal villa at Richmond, where every pleasure was 
collected which wealth could purchase or luxury 
devise, followed with his eyes the majestic 
Thames, and exclaimed, “ Oh that wearisome river! 
will it never cease running. running, and I so tired 
of it ?”—Remains of Mrs. R. Trench. 





Dancerovs Preasures.—I have sat upon the 
sea-shore and waited for its gradual approaches, 
and have seen its dancing waves and white surf, 
and admired that he who measured it with his 
hand had given to it such life and motion ; and I 
have lingered till its gentle waters grew into 
mighty billows, and had well-nigh swept me from 
my firmest footing. So have I seen a heediess 
youth gazing with a too curious spirit upon the 
sweet motions and gentle approaches of inviting 
pleasure, till it has detained his eye and impris- 
oned his feet, and swelled upon his soul, and 
swept him to a swift destruction.— Basil Mon- 
tague. 


Tuere is but one fish that will bite at a bare 
hook. there seems to be but one vice whieh 
cannot promise its some reward. of 
pleasure, and that vice is profane swearing But 
the profane swearer bites a bare hook.—Horace 

ann. 











A VENERABLE cl asking for the total 
overthrow of the said: “ We acknowledge 
the weakness of our faith when we ask for their 
repentance.” 


hearing the Word; nor is there one who thinks it 


employment can be more becoming to soldiers ) 
who are raised to defend the laws, to be the sup- 


world ; looking for that blessed hope and the | 


several things which the parrot had said, Poll 


not merely to sow the seeds of strife and reap the . 
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but just to the Puritans to recolle 
y had for them in those days an aspect 
hich few believe it now to wear. The 
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m fixed throughout Europe; Jesuit 
the ardor of its mighty youth, thrillix 
as of the’ crusades, hanging on 

Protestantism, here woe 
embrace of Rome gray-haired men w 
early years been disciples of Calvin, there a 
Latheren with bitter scorn, as he and hi 
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Maseacce of St. w ; 
night murder—such wes the doom which, it 
ive manner, Rome announced that sh¢ 
every Protestant. Those shrieks bre 
night-cilence, shieks of men to whom faith 
ged—those gutters running with bloo¢ 
ch citizens and patriots—were likely 
yaembered by Protestants. Puritanism hac 
way into the ons and manor-house 
lend, when the leng confliet of the thirty year: 
ceeding, when the wail of Magdeburg w 
' Ged, when Gustavus, who seemed the las 
Continental Protestantiem, drooped his he: 
ynoment of victory, and was lead, in the si 
death, from the field of Lutzen. Circumst: 
these were filted to interfere with mental eq 
te disturb the appreciation of Romish 
esthetic and antiquarian point of view, 
ical and impetuous minds to make 
clear and simple— Rome or the Bible. 
But to cast one glance into the depths of 
ject—was it, after all, a degradation of 
h which was attempted by these Puritar 
they altogether wrong in believing that there 
found difference between the religion of tas: 
religion of conscience ; between the sense 
tien, the contemplative rapture, the glow of 
tion, which are worked by modulated musi 
emn pageantry, by pictured wall and painte 
and the adoring humility and reverent awe 
fit a man in the presence of his Creator’ 
true sublimity of Christian worship its sim: 
not the radiancy of hallowed passion, the t 
itent rapture, as man kneels before his Go 
beauty of holiness? It may be difficult for 
ceive this, but it was not difficult for th 
The intensity of his religious feelings 1 
abeve the ministry of sense and imagin: 
are apt to think of Puritan devotion as 
that which now most resembles it in ext 
wants its animating spirit, its transfigur 
religious emotion. There is, indeed, no 
like that witnessed when, in a bare, unsig 
a listless congregation goes through the b: 
Puritan worship. When the spirit of a 
away, the absence of that mechanism 
sense and imagination are tenderly elevat 
urably subdued, is felt. But the pure mij 
eus feeling supplied for the Puritan the 
such aids; the intensity of his realizati 
presence made him commune with hir 
with spirit. What to indifferent or to : 
affected minds would have been cold and 
to the Puritan the serenity of impassi: 
In the eloquent silence of God's presence 
net the melting strains of music ; in 
blaze of God’s truth, he desired not th 
symbolic forms —From Introduction to \ 
the Umited Bartholomew Committee. 


Gariwatpt axp THE Unitep States. 
derer ot Vienna publishes the follewing co 
between Garibaldi and the United State 
Vienna. The latter says: “As you 
moment failed-in accomplishing the g 
werk which you have undertaken in tt 
your beloved country, I take the liberty 
if it suits you to offer us your valia 
struggie which we are maintaining | 
and union of our great Republic. The ¢ 
waging does not interest us alone; ! 
whole civilized world. The delight at 
with which you would be received il 
where you have spent a portion of y: 
be immense, and yeur missien, whi: 

eur brave soldiers to fight for the sau 
which you have so nobly devoted y 
would be fully conformable to your 
should be happy, General, to have a re 
Garibaldi’s reply is as follows : “1 am 
dangerously wounded ; it is, conseque! 
for me to dispose of myself. Howev 
am restored to liberty, and my wor 
shall take the first favorable opport 
my desire to serve the great Americ 
which I am a citizen, and which is n 
universal liberty.” } 
Mr. P. A. Taylor, M.P., in privat 

« We have taken leave of the Genera! 

Genoa to-morrow. He seems in a s¢ 

dition. . . There are no unfavorable : 

sleeps well, which is a great thing. 

a great deal, but he seems always t 

small eater. . . I thought him look 

had been told —— was with me, ar 
gether to bid him good by. He said 

bien—bien recomaissant,’ and bade m 

to his English friends. . . Mr. Partri 

us to-morrow. We all feel greatly 
sight of his present condition. The 
people coming or writing to offer hel, 
all which is pleasant t6 see. One | 

Naples—several from Milan, etc. 0 

England, saying ‘ How sha'l we sen 

and so forth. Both his sons are wit 

ef course, a prisoner. His wound 
A Turin letter says that Profess¢ 
been received with every demonstra 

Dr. Ripari and all the medical men | 

Garibaldi has placed himself by his 

The Turin papers publish a lette 
replying to some friends at Naples, 

“] am surrounded by kind attenti 

lieve, will facilitate my cure.” 

Among the subscriptions to the e: 
eut Professor Partridge to Garival 

im the papers is £3, 3s. from the 

Exchequer.— Weekly Review, Sept. 
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parts of the Country for KETTELI 
GREAT REBELUION. Vol. | is now re 
Of all the works on the subject, this is b 
waxt. The following extracts give the o) 


From The New York Ind 

Of all the numerous writers who are 

their publications, doubtiess Mr. Kettell 

most trustworthy. His ‘* History” apr 

record of facts and documentary matter 
lien. 


From The Evening Post. 


Ig & faithful collection of ad ve ene 
from its commencement, and in the Intro 
of former in,urrections in this country. 


From The Boston Daily 
The narrative of the rise, pro » 4 
nt civil war is beanie, and 
Boye bomam bys ee 
to have ns pul 
Public conddence, tt itvesmnted 
twenty-five engravings and numerous : 
From The Witness, India: 
j I have seen the advanced sheets. and 
j mend it as a fair and impartia) acoount 
he causes which led to it, It is finel; 
+,* Is in German Lang 
L. 
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very remarkable ; ritans that 
f the owner :- had for them in those days an aspect of mea- 
oe in oe ve which fow believe it now to weal. The histori- 
ing in it ‘ cal drama of the Reformation was not concluded ; 
it of it she crieg the boundaries of Romanism and Protestantism had 


but just to the Pa 


mbered by Protestants. Paritanism had made its 
—- into the. ons and manor-houses of Eag-. 
land, when the leng conflict of the thirty years was pro- 
ceeding, when the wail of Magdeburg went up to 
God, when Gustavus, who seemed the last hope of 
Coatinental Protestantism, drooped his head in the 
moment of victory, and was lead, in the sickness of 
death, from the field of Lutzen. Circumstances like 
these were filted to interfere with mental equanimity, 
te disturb the appreciation of Romish from. the 
esthetic and antiquarian point of view, to urge 
tical and impetuous minds to make the issue 

clear and simple— Rome or the Bible. 
But to cast one glance into the depths of this sub- 
ject—was it, after all, a degradation of the Most 
h which was attempted by these Puritans ? Were 


way 


“they altogether wrong in believing that there is a pro- 


found difference between the religion of taste and the 
yeligion of conscience ; between the sense of eleva- 
tien, the contemplative rapture, the glow of lofty emo- 
tion, which are worked by modulated music and sol- 
emn pageantry, by pictured wall and painted window, 
and the adoring humility and reverent awe which be- 
fit a man in the presence of his Creator? Is not the 
true sublimity of Christian worship its simplicity? Is 
not the radiancy of hallowed passion, the tear of pen- 
itent rapture, as man kneels before his God, the true 
beauty of holiness? It may be difficult for us to con- 
ceive this, but it was not difficult for the Puritan. 
The intensity of his religious feelings raised him 
abeve the ministry of sense and imagination. We 
are apt to think of Puritan devotion as similar to 
that which now most resembles it in externals, but 
wants its animating spirit, its transfiguring glow of 
religious emotion. There is, indeed, no dreariuess 
like that witnessed when, in a bare, unsightly edifice, 
a listless congregation goes through the bald forms of 
Puritan worship. When the spirit of adoration is 
away, the absence of that mechanism by which 
sense and imagination are tenderly elevated or pleas- 
urably subdued, is felt. But the pure might of religi- 
eus feeling supplied for the Puritan the place of all 
such aids; the intensity of his realization of God's 
presence made him commune with him as spirit 
with spirit. What to indifferent or to superficially 
affected minds would have been cold and barren, was 
to the Puritan the serenity of impassioned feeling. 
In the eloquent silence of God’s presence, he required 
net the melting strains of music; in the piercing 
blaze of God’s truth, he desired not the imagery of 
pgs forms —From Introduction to Vol.issued by 
e Umited Bartholomew Committee. 


GarmaLpi axp THE Unitzp Srates.—The Wan- 
derer ot Vienna publishes the follewing correspondence 
between Garibaldi and the United States Minister at 
Vienna. The latter says: “As you have for the 
moment failed-in accomplishing the great patriotic 
werk which you have undertaken in the interest of 
your beloved country, I take the liberty of asking you 
if it suits you to offer us your valiant arm in the 
struggle which we are maintaining for the liberty 
and union of our great Republic. The combat we are 
waging does not interest us alone; it concerns the 
whole civilized world. The delight and enthusiasm 
with which you would be received in our country, 
where you have spent a portion of your life, would 
be immense, and your missien, which would lead 
eur brave soldiers to fight for the same principle to 
which you have so nobly devoted your whole life, 
would be fully conformable to your intentions. I 
should be happy, General, to have a reply from you.” 
Garibaldi’s reply is as follows : ‘“‘I am a prisoner and 
dangerously wounded ; it is, consequently, impossible 
for me to dispose of myself. However, as soon as I 
am restored to liberty, and my wounds healed, I 
shall take the first favorable opportunity to satisfy 
my desire to serve the great American Republic, of 
which I am a citizen, and which is now fighting for 
universal liberty.” 

Mr. P. A. Taylor, M.P., in private letter, says: 
“We have taken leave of the General, and return to 
Genoa to-morrow. He seems in a satisfactory con- 
dition. . . There are no unfavorable symptoms. He 
sleeps well, which is a great thing. He does not eat 
a great deal, but he seems always to have been a 
small eater. . . I thought him looking better. He 
had been told —— was with me, and we went to- 
gether to bid him good by. He said to me, ‘Je suis 
bien—bien recomaissant,’ and bade me say so for him 
to his English friends. . . Mr. Partridge leaves with 
us to-morrow. We all feel greatly relieved at the 
sight of his present condition. There are plenty of 
people coming or writing to offer help of every kind, 
all which is pleasant t6 see. One lady comes from 
Naples—several from Milan, etc. Others write from 
Engiand, saying ‘ How sha'l we send our presents ?” 
and so forth. Both his sons are with him—Menotti, 
ef course, a prisoner. His wound was quite slight.” 

A Turin letter says that Professor Partridge has 
been received with every demonstration of honor by 
Dr. Ripari and all the medical men under whose care 
Garibaldi has placed himself by his own choice. 

The Turin papers publish a letter from Garibaldi, 
replying to some friends at Naples, in which he says, 
“Tam surrounded by kind attentions, which, I be- 
lieve, will facilitate my cure.” 

Among the subscriptions to the expense of sending 
out Professor Partridge to Garivaldi acknowledged 
im the papers is £3, 3s. from the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer.— Weekly Review, Sept. 27. 


The Independent. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


Any old Subscriber, on renewing his subscrip- 
tion, (&@ and at that time only, 43) may send us 
any number of new names, not on our books during 
the previous twelve months, and retain for his serv- 
ices One Doxiar for each of said new names—the 
amount to be deducted from the remittance made 
us. Thus, Twenty Dollars sent would pay for one 
renewal and eighteen new subscribers—all for one 
year. No person is permitted, under this offer, to 
stop the paper at the end of the year, and renew 
his subscription in the name of another party. 

remitting money, we wish every letter dated, 
and the name of the town, county, and state, plainly 
tworstten, therein. Our subscribers have no idea of 
the trouble they give us by neglecting this duty. 

_ We ask our friends in all parts of the country to 
give us their kind aid in extending our circulation, 
which we are happy to say is now nearly Turez 
Times as LarGe aS THAT OF ANY OTHER WEEKLY 
Re.icious Newspaper in THE Wortp. An hour ot 
an evening devoted to this work, on the part of all, 
would double our subscription list in thirty days. 
Reader, will you aid the good cause in which we are 
engaged by making the effort we desire? 


ddress 
JOSEPH H. RICHARDS, Pustisuer, 

No. 5 Beekman street, N. Y 
______NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
AGENTS WANTED TO CANVASS ALL 

parts of the Country for KETTELL’S HISTORY OF THE 
GREAT REBELLION. Vol. 1 is now ready for delivery. 


Of all the works on the subject, this is best adapted to the public 
Want, The following extracts give the opiniozs of the Press, 


From The New York Independent. 


Of all the numerous writers who are now hurrying through 
their publications, doubtiess Mr. Kettell is one of the ablest and 











A BEAUTIFUL IMPEBIAL PHOTOGRAPH : 
EUGENIE, 
" igte be-ecen at 
ANTHONY'S, | 
The Ladies of New York are invited to examine it. tt 





THE BMPRESS EUGENIE 
Wit 
1HE | ADING-OF HEW YORK 
ANTHONY'S, 


Mo, 501 Broadway, 
Vatil further notice, 





No, 591 Broadway, 
Manufacturer ef the BEST PHOTOGRAPHIC ALBUMS. 
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FRESH B 





LES MISERABLES—VALJEAN. 
The fifth and last part of Vioron Hugo's immortal French 
novel, ‘‘Les Miserables.” Uniform in price and appearance with 
the previous velumes. Price, paper covers, 50 cents, and cloth- 
bound, elegant, (on superior paper,) $1. 
u 
THE SLAVE POWER: 
Its Character, Career, and Probable Designs. By J. E, Carangs. 
This volume, just published in London’, as created intense 
excitement, being the most impartial and h“osophic work yet 
published on the subject rew agitating “**veuntry. Large 
octavo, cloth bound, price 94. 
Il, 
OLD MERCHANTS OF NEW YORK. 
By Watter Barrett, Clerk. A volume of entertaining and 
historical reminiscences ; embracing gossipy recollections and 
anecdotes concerning nearly every leading merchant and promi- 
nent citizen of New York city, One large elegant volume, cloth 
bound, price $1 50. 








VOL. 181, 1863. 
Established by A. J. DOWNING in 1846. 
THE HORTICULTURIST, 


AND JOURNAL @F RURAL ART AND RURAL TASTE. 
PETER B. MEAD AND GEO. E, WOOBWARD, 
Editors and Proprietors, New York. 


A monthly Magazine, devoted to the Orchard, Vineyard, 
Garden, and Nursery; to Landscape Gardening. Rural Ar- 
chitecture, and the embellishment and improvement of City, 
Country, and Suburban Homes, Handsomely illustrated, 
The eighteenth volume of this standard periodical com- 
mences with the New Year, and will maintain the high 
position it has always occupied The Culture of the Grape 
both in the Vineyard and under Glass, will be thoroughly treated ; 
also all that relates te Fruits, Flowers, and other Horticcltural 
subjects. The department of Landscape Gardening and Rural 
Architecture will receive increased attention ; and, as a work of 
study or reference, Tax Hostrco.turist shall be made indispen- 
sable to all who have a home or cultivate the soil. 

Tzams: Onecopy one year, invariably in advance, $2; Four 
copies, do., do., $6; Bound Volumes for 1860. 1861, and 1862, and 
subscription for 1863, $7. New subscribers for 1363 will receive 
all numbers of this year, published after money is received. Any 
person getting up aciub of seven, and sending us $10 annually, 
in advance will receive an eighth copy gratis as long as the club 
continues. Specimen copies without charge. Address all sub- 
scriptions and other communications to 

MEAD & WOODWARD, 
Editors and Proprietors of Taz HorricuLrorist, 


No. 37 Park row, New York. 
THE EARLY PHYSICAL DEGENERACY OF 
AMERICAN PEOPLE, 
And the early melancholy decline of Childhood and Youth, just 


ublished by DR. STONE, Physician to the Troy Lung and 
ygienic Institute. 





A Treatise on the above subject, the Nervous Debility, 
Marasmus, and Consumption ; Wasting of Vital Fluids ; 
mysterious and hidden causes for Palpitatiém, Impaired Nutrition, 
and Digestion 


ee Fail not to send two red stamps and obtain this book. Ad- 
dress 
DR. ANDREW STONE, 
Physician to the Troy Lung and Hygienic Institute, and Physician 
for Diseases of the Heart, Throat, and Lungs, No. 96 Fifth street, 
Troy, N. Y. 


HAR MONY OF PHRENOLOGY AND THE 
BIBLE: with IJustrations and Definitions of the — of 
the Mind—including their Use, Abuse, and Deficiency. ith 24 


Epngravings. Only 6 cents. t-paid. 
THE SE port PHRENOLOGY AND PHYSI- 





THE SELF-INSTRUCTOR I 
OLOGY. 100 Engravings, $0 cents. 

THE PHRENOLOGICAL JUURNAL. Monthly. $1 a year. 

EDUCATION COMPLETE. Embraciag rhysiology, Animal 
and Mental. Self-Culture, and Memory. One large vol $2 50. 

Please address Messrs. FOWLERS & WELLS, Ne. 308 Broad- 
way, N.Y. 


J UST READY, 
A NEW SABBATH-SCHOOL QUESTION-BOOK. 





By Joun Topp, D.D. 
Embracing 
BOOKS OF JOSHUA AND JUDGES. 





The two preceding volumes by the same author, “THE LIVES 
OF THE PATRIaRCHS” and ‘‘ THE LIFE OF MO8ES”; 

Have sold extensively, and are still having a large sale, 

Sample copies of either book sent by mail, postage free, on recep- 
tion of twelve cents in stamps. 

For sale by Mass. §.-Scroon Socrzer, Boston, and by Bookseller 
generally. 

BRIDGMAN & CHILDS, 
Publishers, 
Northampton, Mass, 





Two WORKS, 


VALUABLE TO THE SICK OR WELL. 
Sent by Mail. 
No pay expected until received, read, and approved, * 

Ist. DR. 8. S. FITCH’S SIX LECTURES on the Causes, Pre 
vention, and Cure of Consumption, Skin Diseases, Male and Fe 
male Complaints, etc. On the Mode Rules for Preserving 
Health. 360 pages, 21 engravings. Price 59 cents. 

24. DR. S. S. FITCH’S NEW WORK on Heart Disease, Apo- 

lexy, Rheumatism, Dyspepsia, etc., with many valuaple Medical 
ripticns for these Diseases. 168 pages,6 engravings. Price 
50 cents. S@” Say which book you will have, giving Name, 
State, ota and Post-Office. Address 
DR. 8. 
YORK 


8. FITCH, No. 714 Broadway, New York. 
T HE NE W SUN, 
Published daily, Sundays excepted, 
ONE CENT PER COP f—SIX CENTS PER WEEK. 


Delivered anywhere in the city or vicinity. 


CIRCULATION OVER 55,000 COPIES. 


When sent by mail, Tanz DoLtaRs pez Year ; three months 
for $1; six months, $2. The postage within this State is only 
Savantr-E1cur Cents 4 YeEar—out of the State, $1 56 a year. 

D’ye read Toe Sun ?—That one-cent sheet 
Gives all the news.—It can’t be beat. 
D’ye advertise 1—Just try the light 

Of 50,000 Suns—exceeding bright ! 


A WEEKLY EDITION 
of Taz New Ycrk Sun is issued every Tuesday, at Two CENTS PER 
corr, $1 per 100. 
SUBSCRIPTIONS—PAID IN ADVANCE. 
baWbe'ed Taree copi 
vm o— + pve 100 Five aa . ~ enna 
[=e Specimen copies, gratis. Discount of 20 per cent. from 
single rate, on each copy over five. 
Ee Postage within New York State, oNLY THIRTEEN OBNTS A 
YRarn—out of the State, TWENTY-SIX CENTS. 
Address all letters to 
MOSES S. BEACH, Proprietor of The Sun, 
Cor. Fulton and Nassau sts., N. Y. 
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most trustworthy. His ‘ History” appears to be a competent 
secdd of tats ond documentary Jatter connected with the rebel- 


From The Evening Post, New York. 

Is & faithful collection of the prominent events of the rebellion 
from its t, and in the Introduction we have a history 
of former in.urrections in this country. 

From The Boston Daily Journal. 
The narrative of the rise, progress, and stirring events of the 
nt civil war is eqmprehensive, and probably as accarate a3 
tcan be made by a writer of contemporary history. No pains 
seem to have been spared by the publisher to make it w of 
public confidence, it is i with over one hundred and 


twenty-five engravings and numerous maps. 


it of the great 
finely illustrated with 
*,* Is in German Language also. 
L. STEBBINS, 
Worcester, Mass. 
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LIFE INSURANCE. 


SECURITY LIFE INSURANCE 
AND 


ANNUITY COMPANY, 
No, 31 Pine street, 


EIGHTY PER CENT., 
Or four-fifths of the profits, will be returned to the Poliey-Holders 
every third year. One-half the premium can be paid in notes if 
desired by the insured, Prospectus, with rates and information, 
can be had at the office. 
ROBERT L. CASE, Preswenr. 
‘HEO. R. WETMORE, Vice-Presipenr. 
fSAAC H. ALLEN, Secretary. 


CAREY MURDOOK, Actuary. 
STEPHEN WOOD, M.D.. Medical 
we. oD ee M.D. | Examiners, - 








CONTINENTAL 


H. H. Lamrorr, 


Assate, July 1, 1862...... 
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INSURANCE COMPANY 
No. 108 BROADWAY. 
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22,661 40 
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GEO. T. HOPE, President. 


A 


ENDENT. 


We would invite attention to our New Style Excelsior Furnace, 
which possesses several New and Important Improvements, is 
pertbetly Ges-Tight, Self-Ventilating, and Self-Cleaning, and. is 
spoken of im the highest terms by all those who have tested ite 
merits. 


We have several New Styles of Ranges, unsurpassed by any in 


We also manufacture Registets and Ventilators, Iron Pipe, Siaks, 
and Plumber's Ware. Castings made to order. Most liberal 
arrangements made with the trade throughout the country. Call 
@r send for full description to V. & W. D. CORY, 


No. 66 John street. 





HABBISON’S 


IMPROVED 





serene 


LOBILLARD FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Orrice, 104 Broapway. 


‘CARLISLE NORWOOD, Pxesiperr. 


eee meee meses eeeeetee 


THREE-QUARTERS OF THE NET PROFITS OF THIS OOM-. 
PANY ARE ANNUALLY DIVIDED TO THE DEALERS IN 4 
SCRIP, BEARING INTEREST—THEREBY FUNDING THE 


EUROPEAN KITOHENBRS, 


ALL SI%ES, PRICES FROM $30 TO ¢200. 





©. Y. Wumrtz, Secretary. 


paid 
Dividends paid in the life of the assured. 


J. L. Harsar, Assist. Seo’y. 


Prospectus, and all necessary information, may be had at the 
Office, or ot any of the Agencies in any of the principal cities. 


HENRY STOKES, President. 
8. N. Sruppans, Actuary. 





SURPLUS, AND GIVING THE POLICY-HOLDERS Greaten| BRAMHALL, BEANE & 60., 
SECURITY AND CHEAPER INSURANCE. 
WASHINGTON SMITH, Vice-President. Ne. 43 BROADWAY. 
JOHN Cc. MILLS, Secretary. DEY DS. 
MANHATTAN LIFE INSURANCE €O., | ROOK'S BRIZE-MED iy 
NEW YORK, 
TR Ss ot Rea SPOOL COTTON, 
Gosh Capital and Acoummlation..............0..0+- - «$1,200,000 on Spools of 200 or 660 yards. 
Dividends te Policy-Holders.............00-0++ ease -- 340,000 | WHIEE. 
emanates neta aieiTainiasetel ee. 060,000 BLACK, and 


A full assortment of this celebrated Thread fer sale 
BY 


WM. HENRY SMITH, Sole Agent, 
Nos. 34 and 36 Vesey street. New York, 








SE 


Losses promptly adjusted 


CURITY 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


No. 31 PINE STREET, 


NO OTHER LIABILITIES. 
Daaters Recetva 75 Pex Cant, or Nat Paorirs. 





The SECURITY also insures against loss by Inland Navigation 
on the LAKES, CANALS, and RIVERS. 


and paid. 


JOSEPH WALKER, President. 
THOS, W. BIRDSALL, Vice-President. 
R. L. HAYDOCK, Secretary. 


this city, Furnaces, Ranges, Portable and Parior Heaters pat up 
im the best manner, and warranted te give perfect satisfaction. 


OOLORED. 
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ta 
t Cc. 8S. ODELL, 
No, 163 Seventh avenue, New Yor 


F{4ZELTON BROTHERS, 


handsome walnut case, price $275. Apply 
J. H. 








MEW YORK. 
*,* Copies of any of these books sent by mail FREE, on receipt 4 Capital 000 OVERSTRUNG GRAND AND SQUARE 
of price, by obenamen did eition Surplus, August 1, 1662.......... 0... 0.ccec cece sees $150,015 63 PJANO-FORTE MANUFACTURERS, 
a r. ew ror 
, Pablisher, , No. 99 PRINCE 
(No, 413 Broadway, corner Lispenard street.) | Het ASSES... 2. sees cerns wessseestestessese cess -~0069,015 68 STREET, 


havc been exhibited. 

A written guarantee for five years accompanies each Piano. 
These instruments will be sold at prices to suit the times. 
(= A liberal discount made to clergymen. 


BEST PIANOS. 








NEW 
No. 18 


CASH CAPITAL 


eeeteeeeee 


JP ALL 


D 
Henry Grinnell, 
ag Penfold, 
Ogden Haggerty, 
Charles Easton, 
Wm. R. Fosdick, 
Henry Thayer, 
Louis Lorut, 
Thos, F. Youngs, 
Joshua L. Pope, 
Henry Davis, 
Stephen Cambreleng, 
Alvert Ward, 


Wm. A. Sale, 

Daniel G. Bacon, 
Elisha E. Morgan, 
Henry G. Eilshemius, 


AXkCTIC FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


YORK CITY, 
Watt Sacer. 


Organized 1853. 


FIRE AND INLAND NAVIGATION INSURANCE 


THRIE BRANCHES. 
IRECTORS. 


Ben. F. Wardwell, 
A. R. Frothingham, 


Wm. E. Shepherd. 
J. MILTON SMITH, President. 


VinozNr TiLyov, Secretary. 


overstrup 
for $150 CASH, WaRrkaNrzp ror 5 Yuars. 


ready at all times to test them with any others man’ 
this country. 
J. P. HALE & €0., 
No. 478 Broadway, N. Y. 


RGANS.—TWO EIGHT AND ONE FOUR 
Stop Church Organs, of superior tone and workmanship, 
for sale at a great sacrifice ; also a Four Stop Parlor Organ, with 


A few doors west of BROADWAY, NEW YORK. These Pianos 
have always received THE FIRST PREMIUM wherever they 


50 


J. P HALE & C9, having removed to their new ware- 
rooms, No, 478 BROADWAY, are now prepared to offer the pub- 
lic a magnificent new scale, full 7 Octavaz Rosswoon Prano, con- 
taining all improvements known in this country or Eurepe, 

g bass, French grand action, harp pedal, full iron frame, 


$175 to $200, ail warranted made of the 
better than any sold for $400 
or $500 by the old methods of manufacture. We invite the best 
judges to examine and try these new instruments, and we stand 

in 





No. 8 WALKER STREET, NEW YORK. 
this Company are able to offer fi 
greatly reduced 
years, 





Rosewood 
$150 ; do. with moldings, $1 
name- 
$250; new 634 octave, $140, The above pianos are 
ranted, and are the greatest that can be found 
. Please call and see them. Second-hand Pianos 

, $75, and $100. 


; do, with carved | and 
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received for the same. Forei; 
HORACE WATERS, Agent, No. 481 Broadw 
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UCATION. 








QTONINGTON 


DAILY, (except Sundays, ) 


LINE FOR BOSTON, 
GROTON, NEW LONDON, STONINGTON, PROVIDENCE, 
TAUNTON, and NEW BEDFORD.—The 
COMMONWEALTH, J. W. Williams, and PLYMOOTH ROCK, J. 
C, Geer, will teave Pier No. 18 N, R., foot of Cortlandt street, 


splendid 


at SP.m. 


Freights taken as low as by any other line, Office of Company, 
No. 115 West street, corner of Cortlandt street. 


W. M. EDWARDS, Agent, 


VIA 
steamers 


KINDERGARTEN —SCHOOL.—MRS. 


LocK, 


street, on MONDAY, Sept. 22. 


UNITED PIANO-FORTE MAKERS’ STOGK 
COMPANY, 


All the stockholders being superior practical Piano-makers, 
ret-class Overstrung Pianos at 
Every Instrument guaranteed for five 


= ! 50-N EW SEVEN-OCTAVE PIANOS IN 
fron frames, and overstrun, for 

, $175, $185, and $200 ; do. with Pearl keys, $225 and 
war- 
the 


at $25, 
New Melodeons at extremely low prices. 100 
new and second-hand Pianos and Melodeens to let at $2 and up- 
ward per month. ‘Rent allowed mye Monthly payments 
Music at 2 cents per page. 


HAL- 
formerly Mrs. DIETZ, will open an INFANT 8 JHOOL 
on the Kindergarten system, in connection with her former Day 
and Boarding School for Young Ladies, at No. 79 East Fifteenth 





a 


well-qualified Teachers. 
To aid Teachers in securing positions, 





Passen Trains leave 
at E and 
7.00 a.m., 


9.00 a.m., MILK, 


5.00 p.m., NIGHT EX 


and prin 





PRESS, daily, 
Stations. 


K RIE RAILWAY. 





as follows: 


ger 
6.00 a.m., MAIL, for Dunkirk. This Train remains over night 
the next morning. 
PRESS, for Buffalo. 
a for Otisville. 
12.15 P.m-, ACCOMMODATION, daily, for Port Jervis. 
4.00 p.m., WAY, for Middletown, W: 


arwick, and Newburg. 
The 


MINOT, Gen. Sup’t. 


for Dunkirk, Buffalo, 
Canandaigua, cipal Train of Saturday 
runs through to Buffale, but does net run to Dunkirk. 

7.00 p.m, EMIGRANT, for ae 


To give Parents information of good schools. 

Circular sent when applied for, with stamp. 

G. 8. WOODMAN & CO., Educational Agents, 
No. 596 Broadway, New York. 


No. 189 Washington street, near Concord. 
FALL TERM OPENS MONDAY, 


t. 1 
This School is especially designed for BOYS 


Sep 
UND 
technic Institute. 


Polytechnic Institute. 


MER. SCHOOLINST.” ESTALISHED 1855. 
To supply Schools of Every grade and Families with 


BROOKLYN ~ JUVENILE HIGH-SCHOOL, 


ER TWELVE 
YEARS OF AGE, and is preparatory to the Collegiate and Poly- 


The Ninth Annual Circular and Catalogue, containing full par- 
ticulars, can be obtained at the store of G. P. MILNE, No. 217 
Fulton street, also of Da, J. H. RAYMOND, President of the 
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FURNACES, STOVES, ETC. 


PROTESTANT SC 
TLEMEN IN FARIS. 





to suit the timer. 


Furnaces. Heaters, Stoves 


LJDDLE's PREMIUM FURNACES. 


I would respectfully announce to all wishing te purchose Hot- 
Air Furnaces and Portable Heaters, that I am now offering at No 
950 Waver street, LIDDLE’S PATENT PREMIOM FORNACES, 
for Warming public and private buildings. I would invite Deal- 
ers and others in want of a first-class Furnace to call and examine 
the PREMIUM FURNACE, as I am offering them on liberal terms 


Particular attention paid to cleaning and repairing Liddle’s 


etc. 


N.B.—Patentee s name on front of Furnace, 


Americans traveling to France will be 
there a long-established Protestant School 


of the French language and all other branches of study. 
Highest references. : 
Apply to M. GAUFRES, Institution Daplessis-Mornay, No, 


No, 10 Union square, New York. 


HOOL FOR YOUNG GEN- 


lad to know there is 
r Boys, the actual 
Director of which, Mr. Gaufres, is a thorough scholar, a minister 
of the Gospel, and belongs to the old Huguenot stock in that coun- 
try. Out of the comforts and moral influence of family life, boys 
of all ages will find there special facilities for a perfect acquisition 


Rue Puteaux, Batignolles, Paris, or to Prorgssorn E, FEZANDIE, 


8 





Bor’s BOARDING-SCHOOL. No. 163 MAIN 





prepared to furnish at low 
SIMONDS’ PATENT 


Having completed a superior New Style of Patterns, we are 


rates, wholesale or retail, 
FURNACES FOR MASONRY, 


Simonds’ Patent Portable Furnaces or Parlor Heaters, Registers, 


J. E. LIDDLE. ctest, Orange, Hi. 2 KE. W. BECKWITH. 
yYARM JS. EN HILL FAMILY BOARDING SCHOOL 

” teemmacennbretemreasten ge BOTH SEXES - Located at Bridgeport, Conn. 

lees. 4 NEW #STIOLE. tesa] Tore of 28 weeks commen re E. DAT, 0A., Principal. 





MACAULAY’S 
FRENCH AND ENGLISH BOARDING AND 
DAY SCHOOL, 
No. 253 Madison avenue, 
8.-E. corner of Fortieth 


MBS. 














SELF-CLEARING, 


BRICK 


Adapted to all Classes 


n power, dur 
essential in a Hot-Air 


can be set in low cellars. 
This Furnace is well 


all parts of the country. 


er ever offered to the 





; At the @aily from 1 to 3 &.u. 


Bat bo 
that holds from one to three days’ 


SELF-PACKING, GAS-TIGHT, 


VENTILATING 


FURNACE. 
Five Sizes. 


PATENTED AUGUST 232, 1854. 


of Public and Private Buildings. 





This Furnace has been thoroughly tested for eight yegrs in 

nearly all parts of the United Scates, and is admitted to be wn- 

. i a 4 simplicity, and all those qualities so 
e. 


The provision made in this Furnace for the self-clearing of 
radiator, and the sel/-packing of joints, are very strong points in 
its favor. Another :mportant feature is thesmal! number of joints, 
their position, and the manner of theirconstruction. These joints 
are packed inside and out, and are perfectly gas-tight. The form 
of these castings is such that they are not liable tocrack ; andare 
thicker than any furnace in the market, It is also very low, and 


to the use of Bituminous 


adapted Coal, 
ee dees at the West the past six years, 
te refer to those who have tested their merits in 


BOYNTON’S 


PORTABLE CALORIFIC FURNACE, 
Five Sizes, just Completed. 
This Furnace has more attractive improvements than any Heat- 


supply of 


kindling 





Ventilators, etc., in every variety. Will reopen on TUESDAY, Sept. 16, Me Me will be in town 
FURNACES put up in the best manner and warranted to give — _ ao letters addressed os above will receive 
perfect satisfaction. _ - —_ 
Exclusive sale given to dealers out of the city. (GOLDEN HILL SEMINARY FOR YOUNG 
CULVER, SIMONDS & CO., Ladies, Bridgeport, Conn. For Circulars, address the 
No. 52 Oliff street, New York: | Pxincipal, pee LY NEL Ok. 
BOYNTON'’S IMPROVED FURNITURE. 






$100,000 WORTH. OF 
SUPERIOR CABINET FURNITURE. 


COST. 


JOHN MEEKS & SON; 


Nos. 333 and 335 FOURTH STREET, 
Northwest corner of Broadway, 


WIL SELL THE WHOLE oF THEIR SuPERB Stock OF CaBINET 
Furntrure at Cost, ro repuce Stock, which is made of she 
very best, well-seasoned, and selected material, by the best 
workmen in the country, in their own work-shep, under the su- 
pervision of the firm, whose reputation for excellence ef mant- 
facture has been established for seventy years. 





No. 190 William st., N. ¥. 
BEST, TROY BELLS OF ALL SIZES, HUNG 
PATENT ROTARY YOKE, ETC. 








For Circulars address JONES & OO., Trey, N. Y. 
FURS! FURS! FURS! 
ESTER & HOFFMAN 
Offer a Large Stock of 
LADIES' FANCY FURS AND GENTLEMEN'S FINE FURS, 
At their Wholesale Store, 
No. 58 MAIDEN LANE, 
ReraiLep AT WHOLESALE Puicus. 
Algo a Choice Stock of 


CHELDREN’S FURS, 
Latest and Neatest Styles of our own manufacture. 


SOMES & BROWN, 


SOLICITORS OF 
PENSIONS, BOUNTIES, BACK PAY, and other claims against 
the Government. 


Orrices: No. 2 Park place, N. Y., and No. 476 Seventh street, 
ashington, D. 0. ’ 


Ww 
D. E. SOMES, LUCIAN BROWN 
Washington, D. 0. New York City. 
We invite these having, or about to have, claims of the above 
pee ys to a consultation with us, believing that our superior 


facilities for avoiding delay, and moderate charges, will be much 
en cheivantn toto 


All instructions sent by mail. Call or send for Circular con- 


taining information and references. 








To FARMERS, 
TO DAIRYMEN, 
TO COUNTRY MERCHANTS, | 


ALL WHO HAVE FOR SAIZ : 


FRUPTS, DRY AND GREEN, 


BUTTER, OHEESE, 
LARD, HAMS, 

EGGS, POULTRY, 
GAME, YEGETABLES, 
FLOUR, GRAIN, 
SEEDS, ETO,, ETC., 


Can have them well sold at the highest prices in New York, 
with full cash returns always within Ten Baye of their reaching 
the City, by ferwarding them to the Commission House for Coun- 
tey Produce, of 

JOSIAH CARPENTER, 


No. 32 Jay street, New York. 


N. B.—The advertiser has had abundant experience in this 
business, and. trusts that he will continue te merit patron- 
age by the most careful attention to the interest of his patrons. 
The articles are taken charge of on their arrival, and carefally 
disposed of promptly to good cash customers, and cash returns 
made immediately to the owner. (The highest charge made for 
receiving and selling is five per cent.) 
A New York Weekly Price Current is issued by J. Carpenter, 
which is sent free to all his patrons. A specimen copy sent free 
to any desiring it. A trial will prove the above facts. For abund- 
ant references as to responsibility, integrity, etc., see the “ Price 
@urrent.” 

Ge Cash advanced on consignments of Produce. Cash paid 


for BUTTER in large or smal! quantities, 


A FREE COPY 
. 





B W. MERRIAM 
HAS THE BEST ASSORTMENT OF 
LOOKING-GLASSES 


IN AMERICA, 


And at prices lower than any other dealer, 
‘ MANUFACTORY AND WAREHOUSE, 
No, 8 CHATHAM STREET, Naw York. 


T. G. SELLEW, 


MANUFACTURER OF 
DESKS AND OFFICE FURNITURE, 
Wareroom No. 107 FULTON STREET, near Nassau, N. Y. 
ie LIBRARY FURNITURE MADE TO ORDER. 








FURNITURE ! FURNITURE!! 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, BY 


DEGRAAF & TAYLOR, 


At our Warerooms snd Manafactory, 
No. 87 Bowskx, and 64 Cunistiz st., New York. 
(se Third Avenue Cars pass our Store. 


ities for man' 
the trade not to be 


e 


well as the best ane a 
cilities we enabled man! 
ww Ante) sonnet the trade. We would especially 
ationtion te our stock, consisting in part of 
ROSEWOOD, PARLOR, AND CHAMBER FURNITURE, 
In Brocatelle, Belaine, and Plush, 


TURE OF EVERY 


Enameled @hamber Furniture. in from to $100. 
emer Scent Bkieasten tehtes onc, barat 


WaLKER’S *T SWING CRADLES, 
We are the sole agents for this city of : 
TUCK $BR'S peal STYLE PaTENT SPRING BED, 
THE UNION Pa’ TOWEL STAND AND 
DRYER—the Most Convenient Article in 





We still continue the Wholesale and Retail Furniture Business, 
at the Old Stand, No. 87 Bowery, where, wih our increased facil- 
; we are enabled to offer inducements to 

elsewhere. Our Warerooms, No. 87 
, extending two hundred and forty two feet through to 
street, and six stories in hight, form the most spacious as 
arranged in the city ; and with the increased fa- 
invite your 


MAHOGANY, BLACK WALNUT, AND IMITATION FURNI- 
: DESCRIPTION, 


constantly on hand, and man- 


and dui ufactured te order. Fine Walnut, and 
We this improvement a great desideratum and an ad- | Bedsteads, new patterns; also, a assortment of M 
bay Perfection in a Perta- qockeing 5 Fuvemh Facing. Cuarss , Moss, Whalebone, 
This Heater is one of the most complete and thorough Gas- ‘We would also call your attention to our Cane, Wood, and Flag- 
Burners, and popcinicte te is seat Chairs. We shall be able at all times to supply the trade on 
easy to manage. We have also three sizes of Hall or School | the most terms. 
Stoves, made upon the same 





SEE. W. A. HAYWARD. 








WITHOUT MEDICINES OR OINTMENTS. 
The Gocouyo Nut, whieh grows in certain of South Amer 
en and the West Indies, bas been tong tod eotcuineany totes 
and celebrated in those latitudes for its valuable medical preper- 
ties, A pair of them carried in the pocket or about the persom 
effectually cure and prevent piles. 

PRICE ONLY 25 CENTS, 

A email supply received and for sale by 

HEGEMAN & 00., 

Ne. 203, 399, $11, and 756 Broadway, and corner Seventeenth st. 
and Fourth avenuc. 


Gay's 





; completely eradicates dandreff ; 
Mire ta gar pleas, ‘at bp a 
a 
tain cure “ of the 
Price One Dollar a bottle 


following testimonials : 
. S. Mansnau’s Orricz, New Yeux, Nov. 6, 1661. 
WM. GRAY, Esq. 
Deas Sk 


you may 


to me, 
ROBERT MURRAY, U. 8. Marshal, 
Southern District, New York. 


Wast Farus, Jan, 31, 1608, 
typhoid 


also refer any 


Mr. WM. GRAY. 
Dean Ste: Last fall I lost nearly all my hair by 
was 


your 
recemmend it, Yours truly, GEO. 

Pastor of M. B. Church, West Farms, N. 
For sale by the rietor, 

f 8x WM. GRAY 
at the Restorative De 
No. 301 BROADWAY, New 

Also for sale at No. 685 Broadway, and by 


EMPIRE SPRING. 


ork. 


all Druggiste. 





The water of the is bottled 
and packed in streng pan bes 


All orders for EMPIRE SPRING WATER directed to me af 
Baretoga, N. Y., or to my 
SOUTHERN DEPOT, No. 18 JOHN ST., NEW YORE, 





will recetve prompt attention. a. 
vo INVALIDS. 
in many cases find it necessary to he 
eee yy Aye be had: 
XX Paus, FAMILY... ........--0+s--+0s + 


Ne. 69 Liberty. st., New York: 


(GEORGE C. MUNSON, 


DENTIST, 
(Established 14 Years.) 


No, 18 East Thirteenth st., near Fifth avenue, New York. 
All business intrusted to my care performed in the highest 
style of art, at reasonable prices. 


AYER'S COMPOUND EXTRACT SARSA- 
PARILLA. 








No one remedy is more needed in this country than a reliable 
Alterative, but the sick have been so outrageously cheated by 
the worthless preparations of Sarsaparilla abroad, that they are 
disgusted even with the name. Yet the drug cannot be blamed 
for the impositions from which they have suffered. Most of the 
so-called Sarsaparillas in market contain little of the virtues of 
Sarsaparilla or anything else, They are mere slops—inert and 
worthless—while a concentrated extract ef the active variety of 
parilla, compounded with Dock, Stillingia, Iodine, etc., is, 
aé it ever will be, a powerful alterative and-an effectual remedy, 
Such is Ayer’s Extract of Sarsaparilla, as its truly wonderfal 
chres of the great variety of complaints which require an alter- 
ative medicine have abundantly shown, Do not, therefore, dis- 
card this invaluable medicine because you have been imposed 
upon by so ng pretending to be Sarsaparilla while it was 
not, When you have used Argzr’s—then, and not tifl chen —will 
you know the virtues of Sarsaparilla. For minute particulars of 
the diseases it cures, we refer you to Ayer’s American Alman 
which the agent below-named will furnish gratis to all who c 
for it. 

Ayxzx’s CarHartic Pitts, for the cure of Costiveness, Jaundice, 
Dyspepsia Inaigestion, Dysentery, Foul Stomach, Erysipelae, 
Headache, Piles, Rheumatism, Heartburn, arising from Diser- 
dered Stomach, Pain, or Morbid Inaction of the Bowels, Flatu- 
lency, Loss of Appetite, Liver Complaint, Dropsy, Worms, Gout, 
Neuralgia, as a Dinner Pill, and for Purifying the Blood, 

They are Sugar-coated, so that the most sensitive can take 
them pleasantly, and they are the best Aperient in the world for 
all the purposes of a family physic. Parcx 25 cents Ps Box; 
Fivz Boxes ror $1. 

Do not be put off by unprincipled dealers with other prepara- 
tions which they make more profit on. Demand Argr’s and take 
no others. The sick want the best aid there is for them, and 
they should have it. 

Prepared by Dr. J. C., Avzr & Co., Lowell, Mass., and sold by 
all druggists. 


D®- MARSHALL’S SNUFF 

Is now well known to be the best article to be found 

curing the Catarrh, Cold in the Head, and the Headache, 
rges out all obstructions, strengthens the Glands, and gi 

Pealthy action to the parts affected. For sale everywhere 


PILES.—PAGE'S “BALM FOR 
AFFLICTED.” A Certain Cure for the Piles by E 
Application. Thousands are testifying to it. (See Circ 
For sale by : 
R. BRINKERHOFY, No. 112 William etreet, 


F'tcH BROTHERS, 


STATIONERS AND BLANK-BOOK MANUFACTU 
No. 3 Park place, two doors from Broadway, 

New York. 

Particular attention given to orders. 























Machine Afechinies ed omit 
, T ’ Ro ° t j 
7 on Hen Veciens. Mac Merchan: ‘o. 13 
st. General supply of railroad and manufacture: 
second-hand engines constantlyon hand. Wor at Paterson, 
N.J. 
SAFES. SAFES. 
THE CRISIS } 
is now reached. Having been long @atisfed that a 
— pee in the construction of Iron pee tat 


necessary to protect them more perfectly against 
FIRE, BURGLARS, AND BAMPNESY, 


Babscribers effected an arrangement reby they are 
enabled to offer an article combining the hon 1 of Valentine 














[RYING SAVINGS INSTITUTION, No. 96 


Warren street. Interest allowed at the rate of 6 cent, o8 
cums from Oi to 9500, and per cont, on same over amount, 
Open daily from 10 a.m. to 2 P.m., also on and 


to loan on 


eb. Money to i 


bond 
DERBILT L. B 


THE PALMER ARM AND LEG. 


MADE ONLY BY THE INVENTOR, 
CLINTON HALL, GROUND FLOOR, ASTOR PLAOR, N. Y. 


B. FRANK PALMER, Surgeon Artist to the Government Hos 
pitals, Inventor of the Palmer Arm and Leg, in order to supply 
the unexampled demand of the Army and Navy, has greatly in- 
creased his facilities at the National Studio in Philadelphia, and 
opened capacious rooms in New York and Bosten. The Palmer 
Limbs will be provided for mutilated soldiers of very Hmited 
means at prime cost, it being the Inventor’s design to supply all 
patriotic men who lose limbs in the country’s service. 

CAUTION.—No other Person (whether formerly in the Firm 
or in the employ of PALMER & CO.) has now the right to con- 
struct or repair the Patent Limbs for the Company in New York. 








CLOTHES- 
Use. 


Inquire for or address the Inventor at the new office of PALMER 





Marvin ,000 Safes in use male by the above 
S vties will ore oe Pablo to judge what they produee 
, and we hereby guarantee that the Safes now have 
PRICES CURRENT, not theirequal in the world as proof against } 
FIRE, BURGLARS, AND DAMPNESS. 
MARVIN a 00.; 
AND ALL OTHER PARTICULARS, Se Ree . 
A large stock of the Wilder Patent Safes now on hand, and 
20 parties wishing them will be supplied at very 
ROTARY LOCK, FOR BALL DOCes, 
JOSIAH CARPENTER, ep ait Rooms, Eneis, Pox, Loot having ones 
weed this Lock will have no other, In fact it has no competitor. 
No. 32 Jay street, New York. MARVIN © OO» | s0s Decad' 
VALUABLE PROPERTY FOR SALE IN | Sele Depot for Alarm, Patent Fire, Burglar, pad Damp 
MOUNT VERNON, OHIO, consisting of 8 acres of ground | Safes. 
handsomely laid out and stocked with choice fruit and ornamental VERY MAN HIs OWN PRINTER. 
trees ; with house 67 feet front by 55 feet deep, 23§ stories high, E IMPROVED PRINTING-PRESBES are the Best, 
with cellar; built of brick in the most substantial manner, LOWE'S IMP able Portable Card and Job Presses ever 
furnished with marble mantels, ete.,.thronghout ; also | Cheapest, most Perio | ‘iiver Medals. ae coving ex 
stables, carriage- ice-house, etc. A separate building for | 924 been one. A comfortable ak. 
office or study, and a neat substantial house for a ner. making money D7 wviflage with « emall 4 Press is se 
Also Ser cals, eter property in Mount Vernon, including the tained in any city of vile fo common and {ANY with 
oe or! ” simple : 
Will be sold very low, or exchanged for desirable property in < Cards, BUl- Heats, Labels, SS No. i, $8; No. 2, 910; Ne 
or expense. Press: 
Call at No. 313 Greenwich street, New York, or address at | 3, 915; 4, $20. Erinn oigie. Sond. for & Olroular nr bo ts 
Mount Vernon, 0., C. P. BUCKINGHAM, No. 3 020 oe ObMP ANY, No. 13 Water street Boston. 
AGENTS WANTED. with or without 


[Nion DIME SAVINGS-BANK, 
Nos. 427 & 429 CANAL, OORNER OF VARICK STRERE. 











| & 0O., on the ground floor. 





THE WAR. 


View of the Field. 


The chief circumstance to be noted regarding the 
oecurrences of the week, is the scantiness of the in- 
formation which comes to hand. Aside from this, 
the story is : 


In Virginia, nothing except that our army sat quiet 
while Gen. Stuart ran around it; while we ask 
whether his swift reconnoissance is to be followed, as 
en the Chickahominy, by another “ strategic victory” 
and ‘‘change of base?” . 

In Kentucky some heavy fighting, of which we g>t 
but the most confused accounts, but which seems to 
have resulted on the whole in favor of Buell. 

_ In’ i, the recall of our victorious forces 
before they were ready to stop chasing the routed 
and demoralized assailants of Corinth. 

In Missouri and Arkansas, nothing of note. 

Along the coast, nothing particular; while a rumor 
= that important naval operations are close 
‘On the-whole, the week has been another week of 
this intolerable helpless.delay. 


Entire Failure.of a Rebel Invasion to Move McClellan, 


The rebels have met with a strategic defeat of a 
genuinely McClellanish character. bold com- 
-mander has a second time succeeded in inducing the 
rebel cavalry general Stuart to ride clear round him, 
-and get safe back into Virginia again. The rebel 
horsemen stole new suits of clothes, new horses, and 
everything they wanted ; .but allin vain. McQlellan 
-was not to be coaxed, and they had to sneak back 
_over the Potomac without getting anybody to oppose 
them. 

This cavalry force consisted of somewhere from 
1,500 to 3,000. They crossed the Potomac on Friday, 
the 10th, at Hancock, some 35 or 40 miles above 
Harper’s Ferry; rode some 25 miles northeast to 
Mercersburg, occupied it, and took whafever horses, 
elothes, etc., they wanted ; pushed on, and the same 
evening entered Chambersburg, some 15 miles 
further, destroyed a large quantity of arms, stores, 
several railroad shops and locomotives, stole more 
horses and clothes, and having thus put themselves 
im comfortable trim, quietly slipped back into Virginia 
by Conrad’s Ferry, clear round on the other side of 
the indomitable McClellan. 

There is neither excuse nor palliation for permit- 
ting the safe ey this most irritating and 
audacious insult. We differ, however, from those 
who are praising Gen. Stuart for so “dashing” an 
achievement. It does not require a particularly 
y + py ” commander to play such a trick on Me- 

an. 


































































































































































The “Slow Napoleon” Still Quiet. 


The Army of the Potomac is still motionless. Re 
ports come from time to time, just as they used to a 
ear ago, that something great is just about tobe done. 
ut their faith must be boundless who can now be- 
yaee in any advance by McClellan until it has been 
made. 


The Fighting in Kentucky. 


Buell’s forces had an encounter with those of 
Bragg on Thursday, the 9th. Exactly where it was 
does not appear, and Buell’s own dispatch is very 
blind and confused. All that can be gathered from 
it is this: 

The enemy were found at Perryville, to which 
place they had retreated, and where they stood at 
bay. Itis a place about 60 miles southeast of Lou- 
isville. Buell attacked in three columns from the 
west, and, after severe fighting, in which our loss 
seems to have been some 1,500, the rebels were 
driven. Night put a stop to the battle; and next 
morning, when our forces advanced, the rebels had 
retreated north toward Harrodsburg. Gens. Terrill 
and J. J. Jackson were among thekilled on our side; 

and there is a report, but unauthenticated, that the 

rebel Gen, Cheatham, and the reprobate renegade 

Bishop-bandit Polk, were killed. More fighting was 

expected, and it is claimed that the Union armies 

a in the rebels and must destroy their army. We 

r) see. 


Beauregard’s Plans of Campaign Captured. 


Gen. Buell, some time ago, captured some rebel 
decuments, among which were some letters from 
Beauregard, with a plan of campaign for the recent 
invasion of Bragg. -This was, briefly, to march as 
Bragg actually did, up into Kentucky, then to detach 
a ferce and take Louisville, while the main army 
should take Cincinnati. Forts were to be built to 
hold these two places, and a further invasion pushed, 
pethaps, from Paducah. The canal round the falls 
at Louisville was to be totally destroyed, in re- 
turn for “‘ the Yankee attempt to destroy the harbors 
ef Charleston and Savanneh," 


The Contrabands. 


An interesting occurrence in Louisiana is probably 
the precursor of many others of the kind. A delega- 
tion of Unionists from the parish of St. Bernard, be- 
low New Orleans—we may add that they were men 
ef color, and had theretofore been slaves to Maunsell 
White, Esq.—in the end of September requested an 
audience of Gov. Shepley. They hadit; and inform- 
ed him that they had come for freedom ; wanted to 
better themselves ; were not anxious to run away, 
but, at the same time, did not propose to work much 
without pay ; and finally they asked that if they re- 
pained quietly at work at home, they might be se- 
a fair wages. After consultation with Gen. 
pr, the men were allowed to negotiate with 
E, who is said to be a fair and honorable man, 
pod master; and the negroes have gone to 
r him again as freemen, for regular wages. 


Things in Western Virginia. 


following paragraphs, from a competent and 
free-state man, give a true and sad picture 
mental folly —if nothing worse : 


ave had a terrible time along the Border for 
month. Last August, Gen. Cox’s division, 
more than a year held Gauley and the 
gateway through the Alleghanies, was 
ashington, leaving about 2,000 effective 
while gat the very time a heavy rebel force was 
ually in iSight. Cox took with him about 7,000 
men, and hhis best batteries. The rebel Generals 
Loring and Williams, preceded by A. J. Jackson, at 
once advancé-d down the Kanawha Valley, driving 
our forces tg, and at one time over. the Ohio River, 
into Ohio. Since then, and now, Jeff Davis holds 
fall sway in @ll Western Virginia, except the portions 
intersected py the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad. 
The rebel fojrce is supposed to number about 10,000. 

“ ham have arrested and forced into their ranks 
all loyal mea that were so unfortunate as not to 
escape into Mhio. They have stolen all their horses, 
all men’s cléthing, in many cases women’s and chil- 
dren’s, and inisome instances baby dresses. They are 
now driving fto the rebel camp all cattle. A short 
time before this invasion, Letcher had called an extra 
session of his Legislature to devise some means to 
get salt. he must have it or perish. Just at this 
juncture the gate was opened by removing Cox, 
without even placing fresh troops there; and the 
rebels have for the last month been making salt at the 
Kanawha s, and a thousand wagons have been 
removing it day and night to Eastern Virginia. A 
man who hag just come down from Charleston says 
he met a drove of stolen Union cattle destined to the 
rebel camp, which it took him an hour to pass by. 
You can nies, something of the number. 

“If the 2,000 men left had been re-enforced by 4,000 
or 5,000 recruits, they could have held the gateway and 
saved all this rin, desolation, and suffering to loyal 
men, and all this indispensable aid and relief to the 
rebels! 

“The Government are now sending in forces to 
Point Pleasant, and will be ready to move sometime. 
But it will be after all loyal men are ruined and put 
to flight, and fueir whole substance, including corn 
and wheat, craps, cattle, everything, have been 
destroyed and carried off by the rebels. I have been 
agonized in every nerve. There has deen treason 
somewhere. 
“ It may be the last effort of the negro leaders, and 
haps in cgncert with the Wheeling Government, 
to crush the new state and transfer it back to Old 
— x 
“* None but the Almighty can fathom the depths of 
the wickedness of this nation, the want apse 
jotism, the petty jealousies and rivalries, and 
e of money making, and dissoluteness of every 
kind, among the officers. There are many exceptions, 
but, as a general thing, the rank and file and lower 


officers of our army are its only earnest since 
devoted men. : a ~ 


the southwest part of Missouri 
run away into Arkansas, We have no fur- 


. 
- 


ther news of another body of them, said to have 


entered southeastern Missouri, apparently with the 


| purpose of moving upon St. Louis. 


Preble Not to be Restofed. 


Influential citizens of Maine, and Senitor Fessen- 
den—to their discredit— the President to 


| reinstate Preble, deservedly discharged for permitting 
| -the Ovieto to run into Mobile. The President properly 


refused. 
A Noisy Fire. } 


Some innocent new-regiment soldiers at Bolivar 
Hights the other day, were cooking their dinner in a 
kettle which they planted on four nice convenient 
rifled-shells which they found lying about. Just as 

-the dinner was getting cooked, four tremendous b 
notified them that there was some mistake. Nobody 
was burt, but pieces of shell flew furiously about, and 
the dinner was not to be found. 


Gen. Scott Never Meant to Fight. 


General Scott, like many other people, never ap- 
pears to so little advantage as on paper or in a 
speech. At a Submissionist Democratie meeting in 
New York city, Monday, Oct. 138, John Van Buren 
read publicly a letter from Scott to Mr. Seward, 
dated March 3, 1861, the day before Mr. Lincoln's 
inauguration, which throws a strong and unpleasant 
light upon the policy of the war and the motives 
which have governed its conduct, so far as the writer 
is concerned. Gen. Scott in this letter undertakes to 
limit the possible modes of action against the rebel- 
lion to four, viz., 1. Government to adopt Mr. Crit- 
tenden’s submissionist policy ; 2. To close and block- 
ade the Southern ports, or else collect duties outside 
of them ; 3. Conquer the South by military invasion ; 
4. “Say to the seceded states, ‘Wayward sisters, 
depart in peace!” 

It is scarcely necessary to observe that these four 
measures are not by any means an exhaustive assort- 
ment. And the letter indicates plainly Gen. Scott’s 
pyeease for either submission or permitting seces- 
sion. 


- Now if, as has often been said, Scott’s policy was 
bequeathed to and accepted by McClellan, it is a 
matter of course that the disciple has no more heart 
to fight, nor intention to win, than his master bad. 
But no such consideration is likely to satisfy the 
mourning thousands whose sons and brothers and 
husbands may have been murdered under any such 
heartless pretense of military strategy ! 


Gen. Kearney’s Letter on McClellan. 


Mr. Halsted of Newark has published the letter of 
Gen. Kearney to him about McClellan, whose exist- 
ence has been affirmed and denied, and which has 
been called a forgery. It is unquestionably a genu- 
ine letter. We extract some portions of it : 


“ We have no Generals. McClellan is the failure I ever pro- 
claimed him. He has been punished, just as I at once compre- 
hended the moves of the parties. He will only get us in more 
follies, more waste of blood, fighting by dribblets. He has lost 
the confidence of all, Nor has he a single officer about him 
capable of better.” 

“Tam nearer returning to the home I have given up, to the 
interests I have sacrificed, to my cherished wife, whose anxiety 
oppresses me, than I ever dreamt of in a war for the Union. 
But if the infatuated North are weak enough to let this crisis be 
managed by ‘small men of smal] motives,’ I am not willing to 
be their puppet.” 

“T am too lazy, and too little interested, to dive into the fature 
of this *Jittle box of heresies,’ so do tell me—what do the people 
at the North look forward to in the future? I fear lest the war 
will die out in vapid imbecility.” 

“For McClellan, he is burnt out. Never once on a battle-field, 
you have nothing to hope from him as a leader of a columa. 
How do they expect Pope to beat, with a very inferior force, the 
veterans of Ewell and Jackson ?” 


The whole letter is very noticeable as the opinion 
of a trained and veteran fighter like Kearney ; and 
its sum is, a bitter lament that the Northis asleep, 
and that its civil and military leaders are feeble or 
ignorant or incapable. 


A Centumacious Bull. 
A few nights ago, Capt. Ben Buck, of the British 


steamer Dispatch, in charge of a U.S. revenue cut- 
ter to abide the event of a suit, went on board the 
cutter, and told her commandant that he was going 
to sea, and they might fire at him and be d——4d, and 
he would have to sink him and twenty-six souls be- 
sides before he would stop. The attempt was made. 
The cutter fired, and, failing to stop her, signaled 
Fort Lafayette, whose guns brought her to. Nobody 
was sunk after all. 


POSTSCRIPT—POLITICAL. 


Griorious news from the election in Pennsylvania 





and Obio. The first heavy skirmishing of the polit- 
ical battles of the autumn indicates splendid health, 
strength, and spirits, and argues thus far a magnifi- 
cent success again for the Great Free North, the 
Party of Freedom and Human Rights. 


The story is brief, and the details scarce any. In 


Pennsylvania, the state is said to be Union by any- 
where from 20,000 to 50,000. Thad. Stevens is re- 
elected in Buchanian Lancaster, despite the dollars, 


drams, and devices of the cunning whisky. drinking 
Old Public Functionary ; Henry is Mayor of Philadel- 
phia ; 4 out of 5 of thecity's Congressmen are Union; 
and the Union majorities and gains everywhere are 
astonishing and electrifying the patriots, and con- 
founding Democrats, traitors, and John Van Buren. 

In Ohio the abominable Vallandigham is said to 
be “elected to stay at home;” a blessing which 
compensates twenty times over for the re-election of 
his sub., Pendleton. And expectations are good from 
other parts of the state. 

With gladness and pride we shall confess, if we 
get a chance, that our anticipations (in the “ miscel- 
laneous” chapter of this week’s paper) of political 
retrogression, degradation, misfortune, and disgrace 
were excessive and unnecessary. We must wait a 
little while yet—but we think we feel a Hurra! 
coming. 





Commercial and Financial. 


COMMERCIAL EMANCIPATION. 


Nor for ages to come, will this great nation fully 
appreciate the late Proclamation of President Lin- 
coln. Our children and our children’s children, to 
the latest generation, shall speak of it and its author, 
and thank God for this timely, humane, noble, Chris- 
tian act. Statesmen, historians, patriots, and poets, 
the world over, shall refer to it as the great thunder- 
trump of death td the “sum of all abominations.” 
We may be mistaken, but we solemnly believe that 
no single act of mortal man since the world hegan 
its history, can compare with this in its glorious 
majesty, its marvelous influence, its world-moving, 
sin-crushing power. The Christian missionary, on the 
plains of Africa, on the mountains of Asia, and on 
every benighted shore of heathendom, shall pause, 
with an overflowing heart, to render thanks to heaven, 
when the glad news of this inspired@manifesto sounded 
in his ears. Every noble spirit in Christendom will 
respond with a hearty amen to this Proclamation. 

But the special object of this writing is not to show 
fully the direct moral effect of the late edict of our 
worthy President. Other pens, in a more appropriate 
column, will discuss its bearing in that direction. 

The Proclamation of Abraham Lincoln in regard to 
slavery is a proclamation of Emancipation to Com- 
merce. It is a proclamation of emancipation to all 
the trading and financial interests of the nation— 
yea, more, it strikes off bonds and fetters from all 
the great commercial powers of the world. That 
Proclamation has dethroned King Cotton, and carried 
his crown of paste-bedazzled jewels, beyond the reach 
of any liberty-hating rebel. It has virtually ended 
the power of a Dicraror, more oppressive, more 
meddlesome, more exacting, more haughty, more 
debauched in wickedness, than ever ruled a tribe of 
savages. Is thisso? We appeal to you, merchants 
of New York, Boston, and Philadelphia—fo you, who 
have had dealings with that infernal despot—what 
have you noi sacrifieed to propitiate his favor? You 
have sought to perpetuate his iron rule—his political 
power—in order to make sure of his trade. You 
have sought social influence and position among his 
so-called aristocratic and fawning adherents. You 
have sought that smooth-tongued religion which 
would not disturb the peculiar institution. You have 
fostered and supported those societies and interests 
which have taken a “ South-side view” of Christian 
duty—a view not calculated to meet the approbation 
of all denominations of Christians, or of any deno- 
mination of true followers of Him who taught that 
we should love our neighbor as ourselves—without 
regard to race, color, or condition. You have sold 
your principles with your goods, knowing full well 
that there was no use in holding any opinions not 
currentin Dixie. You have made an entire surrender 
—yes, an entire surrender, to the slave power; you 
have winked at injustice; you have scoffed at the 
higher enactments of the Supreme Lawgiver, and 
have counseled obedience to statutes most infamous, 
unchristian, and disgraceful. You have not dared 
to open your mouth against slavery in your store, in 
your counting room, in the church, or while traveling 





South, for in so doing you would, in one case, be 
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denounced in The Herald, Journal of Commerce, and 
Nem York Observer, and in the other, get a coat of 
tar and feathers, a ride on 2 rail, or permission to 


tree.” 

All these blessings of chivalry were ended: the 
day the President issued his Proclamation. What a 
change! Hereafter our merchants may express their 
opinions freely, without the loss of caste or trade. 
Whatachange! Hereafter we may do justice to all 
men—admitting their right to life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness. What a change! Hereafter 
we may go South, North, East, or West, talk freely, 
transact our business, sell our goods, collect our 
debts, and find none to molest or make us afraid. 
What a change! Merchants from Richmond, Mobile, 
Charleston, and New Orleans will not again demand 
od a vaeeetee maits of London and Paris that 
D gs said against slavery. What ach 
This we call Commercial Seniinaion This ‘we 
call freedom, progress—progress toward the mil- 
lennium. We have had slavery North, as well as 
South—in England and in France, as well as in the 
United States. Heretofore commercial bondage has 
followed slavery everywhere. The slave power has 
demanded the perpetuation of counting-room slavery 
as well as plantation slavery—fetiers fur white men 
as well as fetters for black men. These rebels 
have never been satisfied. Their cry has ever been, 
Give! give! more! more! Talk of Chinese heath- 
enism! What is it when compared with the darkness 
which we have felt on these benighted shores of 
Bibles, tracts, Sabbaths, and churches? Our idols 
have been Cotton and Slavery. But the fiat of 
Abraham Lincoln has laid them in the dust, and they 
will never rise again‘o disturb the peace, progress, 
and prosperity of this liberty-loving, tyrant-hating 
nation. Our merchants are now free, our bankers are 
free, our ship-owners are free, our trade—the trade of 
the whole nation—is emancipated. Tie death-knell 
of slavery has sounded, and this Proclamation which 
will break every yoke of the poor Southern bondmen, 
shall strike off the fetters and shackles from the com- 
merce of the world. “God bless Abraham Lincoln!” 





REBEL TAXATION. 


The London Times, the special organ of Jeff Davis 
and rebeldom, will see, by the following, how charm- 
ingly the Southern Confederacy looms up. They 
don’t like our tax laws—not they. Perhaps they 
will relish the “Revenue Bill” now before the 
Congress of traitors at Richmond—the principal 
section of which reads, in real ‘“ European style,” 
as follows : 


“That cn the first day of January. 1863, there shall be levied 
and assessed on each person resident in the Confederate States, 
for the support of the government and the defense of the country, 
the following tax, to wit: One-fifch the value of all the wheat, 
corn, rice, rye, oats, potatoes, hemp, fiax, peas, beans, barley, 
hay, wool, rosin, tar, pitch. turpentine, cotton, sugar, molasses, 
and tobacco produced by him in those states dusing the previous 
calendar year ; also one-fifth of the value ef the increase for the 
preceding calendar year of the horses, asses, cattle, sheep, and 
swine ; and. also one-fifth of the profits made in the preceding 
calendar year by the feeding of swine, sheep. cattle, or mules ; 
algo, one-fiftt. of each person's yearly income for the preceding 
calendar year. from all sources whatsoever, except from the 
sources hereinbefore described, snd except from the interest on 
Confederate bonds, certificates, or Treasury notes: Provided, 
That said tax so levied and assessed shall be due and payable on 
the Ist day of April, 1863: Provided further, That foreigners 
resident within the Cor federate + tates shall not be required to 
pay, except from tie aforesaid articles produced by or for them, 
or from incomes or profits derived from business conducted by 
them within those States; nor shall any tax be levied upon the 
produce of residents where the total value of such products, 
duripg said year, is less than $500; nor shall any tax be levied 
upon the income of residents where the total value of such income 
is less than $500.” 


We commend the above to Seymour & Co., aad all 
others who love these traitors so much that they 
don’t want to “ rob them of their property” or disturb 
them in their infernal attempt to overthrow our Gov- 
ernment. Lisrrry, gentlemen, is now on the march, 
forward, and that man who puts himself on the track, 
to oppose it, under any pretense or garb whatever, 
will get his brains knocked out—that’s all. 





MONEY MARKET. 


Tux leading feature is the great advance in the 
premium on gold, with an accompanying rise in the 
rates of foreign exchange. 

Gold is now (Wednesday) at a premium of 33 per 
cent., and the market fer exchange on Europe is 
wholly unsettled. Drawers know not what to ask, 
and bankers, the moment they draw bills, cover 
either by gold shipments or ittgnce af such com- 
mercial bills as offer in the ili 

The export of gold last week amounted to $2 255,- 

514, which is above the average of the last few weeks. 
With this large shipment, the banks have neverthe- 
less increased their specie. The demand for gold 
seems to increase. There is a disposition to buy for 
hoarding even at this high price, which, high as it is 
considered, is low in comparison with the rate—225 
per cent.—at which gold is selling in Richmond. 
Gold, however, is not wanted for ordinary purposes. 
Our currency is a reliable one, and is not subject to 
depreciate while Government pays the interest on its 
stecks regularly and in gold. Tie community, 
therefore, shows no alarm. There is no occasion for 
it. But the regulation of our foreign commerce neces- 
sitates this dealing in gold, which is the only inter- 
exchangeable currency between nations for the settle- 
ment oi the balance of trade. The high rates of 
foreign exchange are stimulating our exports, and 
must affect in the way of diminution our imports. 
Our exports last week were in value $2,807,827, and 
imports $1,867,222, showing a large excess of exports 
for the week ; but for the year, that is since Jan. 1, 
the case is different. 


It is interesting to notice what form our imports 
present Last week’s were as follows: earthen- 
ware, $39,500 ; china, $7,000; glass plate, $11,300; 
Peruvian bark, $10,000; indigo, $17,000; madder, 
$25,000; soda ash, $23,000; furs, $8,600; citron, 
$9,700; dressed hides, $10,000; undressed hides, 
$87,000 ; brandy, $12,000; gin, $9,500; wines, 
$20,000 ; chains and anchors, $7,800 ; iron, $40,000 ; 
lead, $47,000; steel, $34,000; tin, $88,000; bags, 
$9,400 ; cigars, $14,000; fancy goods, $9,000; fish, 
$38,000; gunny cloth, $30,500; molasses, $10,000; 
rags, $20.000; rice, $25,000; salt, $12 000; sugar, 
$123,000; tea, $113,000; toys, $10,000; tobacco, 
$55.000 ; wool, $231,000; dry goods, $865,889. 

This week we are exporting cotton, of which our 
receipts are improving. Last week's were over 
5,000 bales, including 800 Indian Surats, which have 
become a favorite with some of our manufacturers. 
Middlings have advanced to 58%c. The receipts at 
custom last week amounted to $1,191,000. The 
customs demand Treasury notes are now 125%, and 
will soon be on a level with gold. 

On Monday there were sales of first-class sterling 
60-day bills at 145, and the quotation is 144 to 145. 
This high rate gives the foreigner an advantage in 
the purchase of articles suited for export, and has 
put our home spinners who want cotton at a disad- 
vantage in our own market. The price of cotton in 
Liverpool is much higher than here. 

The bank returns show a large increase in loans, 
which now amount to $169.750,000; an increase of 
$4,617,896 for the week. The specie in benk has 
been augmented $937,492, and amounts to $39,263,- 
086. The net deposits are now $163,000,000, being 
an ane of $5,000,000. 

aily average exchanges were last week 
$40,250,000, showing an active one of business. 

The Government has declined the offer of a 6 per 
cent. loan made by the banks, who want to convert 
part of their loose money into a dividend yielding 
stock on terms more favorable to them than what 
the 5 20 Government stock offers. Conversions, we 
are glad to gee, are being made into that stock, which 
is cheap at par, yielding a 6 per cent. annual inter- 
est, payable in gold. e banks ought not to wish 
for better terms. Deposits at 4 per cent. with the 
Government continue tobe made. Mr. Chase has 
all the money he needs at his command. 

The semi-monthly steamer from California has 
brought $807,000. 





STOCKS. 

Tue stock speculation in Wall street last week 
was, at its commencement, rampant, but with a sad 
week Suess Coun atbon, pe 
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DEY GOODS. 


Trapz is active and healthy for the season. 
jobbers never had so good a time, as their stocks have 
risen on their hands enormously, and the demand for 
the ‘army and navy keeps factories in full employ. 
The Government circulation animates the whole 
trade of the nation, and the supply ef goods is so 
much below the demand as to enable sellers to con- 
fine themselves to cash or short credit sales. The 
advance in the rates of exchange will, in time, 
restrict imports of foreign goods, while it stimulates 
exports. Domestic goods are still buoyant, though it 
is thought by many that raw cotton has paseed its 
highest point. Prints are in fairdemand. Jobbers, 
eatly in the season, laid in their chief supplies, but 
are again low in stock, and are in the market. Low 
and medium. priced priats are most wanted. Printing 
cloths are in limited supply and quick demand, at ad- 
vancing prices. Brown and bleached shirtings and 
sheetings are in demand, and prices are further 
strengthening. bleached goods are not so much 
used, and the supply is larger in proportion to the 
low and medium: priced qualities, which are much 
wanted. Drills have been active, and in part for the 
California trade. Woolens are more active. The 
demand for fancy cassimeres has become very active. 
Desirable goods are very firm. Cotton-warp cloths 
are in request, as well as Union cassimeres. De- 
laines are in fair demand—no sales are made but for 
cash. Domestic shawls are active, and sell in advance 
of receipt; and the desirable styles are very firm in 
price. In foreign fabrics, all staple dress goods are 
much sought after. Prices are rising, because much 
lqwer than what they can be now imported at. 
British dress goods are very quick of sale. Plain 
stuffs are scarcer. Saxony dress goods are much 
wanted. There is great run on French worsteds ; 
and merinoes sell readily at private sale. Low- 
= silks are greatly sought for, both blacks and 
colors. 

Ribbons also are very active. Mode colors are 
scarce. The sales at auction of all ribbons are very 
large ; the less desirable styles are rather lower. 
Low and medium-priced striped broche shawls are 
selling rather lower. Cloths are dull. 

The future importations are expected to be much 
lighter ; but hitherto they are in excess of last year. 
A remarkable increase in the importation of French 
worsteds has taken place, owing to the unusually de- 
pressed prices in France. Since the close of June to 
the close of September, three months, we have re- 
ceived worsteds to the value of $3,142 616, and in 
same period of 1861 only $1,014,212—a threefold in- 
crease; woolens, $2,490,342, against $689,975 in 
1861; silks, $2,300,307, against $1,159,017 last year; 
linens, $1,937,670, against $237,952 in 1861. Last 
year, it is to be remarked, there was a large over- 
stock of imported goods, of which the market has 
since been cleared, and the reduced stocks and ad- 
vanced prices have led to a very high importation 
this year, as compared with last. 
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WEEKLY SUMMARY. 


—The receipts of the Erie Railroad Co. for the 
year ending 30th Sept., were $7,748,582, against 
$5,617,474 the previous year. 


—Specie in the Bank of England is diminishing. 
It amounted at latest dates of advice (24th Sept ) to 
£17,166,742, or about $86,000,000. 


~The rate of exchange on London (145 per cent 
for 60-day bills) makes the English sovereign worth 
here six dollars forty-eight and a half cents ($6 48%.) 


— Advices from San Francisco are to the 19th 
Sept: The exports of specie thence, from Ist Jan. to 
llth Sept., were $28,536,732 ; corresponding period 
1861, $29,195,434 ; decrease, $658,702. 


—The London American thinks the financial con- 
dition of this country, after all, should not frighten 
us. It very properly says : 

“‘Let Americans who are disposed to take a my view 

of the finar cial condition of their country, remember that if its 
debt at the end: of 1863 be eighteen hundred millions of dollars, it 
will still be less than one- that of England, one-half that of 
France, and about one-half that of Austria. Surely the present 
generation need not fear that their financial burdens will be 
greater than they can bear.” 
All we ask now is rrezpom, on every foot of our 
soil. Give us that, with a debt—if we must have it 
—equal to that of England, and we will dance with 
iton our shoulders the year round, for forty genera- 
tions, and—then pay it off, 


—There is great excitement in England from the 
probability of substitutes being provided for cotton. 
Hemp, flax, and jute have all been brought forward, 
and an enormous advance has taken place in the 
price of jute, which is a hemplike fibrous substance 
grown extensively in England. The last advices, 
however, state the fibers are too brittle. Another 
substance, however, has been brought forward prom- 
inently, its name not being mentioned publicly, as the 
inventor of its applicability to the purposes of cotton 
wants to secure a remuneration for himself. It is in 
the hands of a committee, who report favorably. It 
is said that this substance can be worked on all the 
machinery on which cotton is used, and being found 
in Europe and at home, is immediately available. 
What can it be—some one of the grasses? Jute is 
available for mixture with wool and silk. 


NEW YORK CATTLE MARKET. 


Reported expressly for To INDEPENDENT, furataiing, ‘ull par- 

ticulars of Receipts, Sales, Prices, etc., of Beeves, fas Cows, 

Veal Calves, Swine, Sheep and Lambs, at all the city market- 
laces, and also the sales at Bergen, N. J., of Beeves to New 
ork Butchers. 








Buii’s Heap, Wednesday, Oct. 14, 1862. 


GENERAL REMARKS. 


The average quality of the stock this week has been better, 
which considered, prices have not been so high, For very nice fat 
steers 8@ 8h c. bave been paid, and f.ra few selected extra well-fed 
@%@&%c. Common grades have not shown any change We 
quote inferior to good at 5& @7%c. Average of all sales, 7@7 ss. 

Milch Cows have not changed. We quote at $25@$55. Fat 
Calves are selling moderately at 44% @6c. Sheep and Lambs sell 
well, We quote at 434 @5c. for live Sheep, and 5@6c¢ for Lamb;, 
Sales of 794 head by R. H. Hume for $3,178 12; 5,113 head by 
McGraw & O’Brien for $40 030 96, being an average of $3 92 per 
head, 

O’Brien has had the heaviest receipts, for the reason that he is 
only charging one cent yardage, while all other places are asking 
two cents O’Brien is charged with breaking an arrangement 
entered into by all the yards : 

Salesmen at Chamberlain’s have sold 3 809 head from $2 75@ 
$5. Swine are very plenty and Jower. Prime corn-fed heavy 
alone brings fall former rates. We qnote at 3@4Xc. for live 
oorn: fed. and 3% @3%c. for live distillery-fed. ‘* Scalawags,” as 
ueual, at 2 @3c., and dull. 


T OTAL RECEIPTS OF CATTLE OF ALL KINDS FOR THE 
WEEK. 


According to the reports from the several market-places in the 
city, there have been received this week : 


or 
Beeves. Cows. Veals. [a Swine 

At Allerton’s.... .... 4,404 12 223 364 - 
At Browning’s....... 212 30 1155 384,208 eo 
At O’Brien’s......... 47 12 148 3,804 eo 
At Chamberlin’s.... 74 41 193 «=: 234 
Sold at Bergen..... 609 ° 

Total........ ec ccce 5,346 95 679 «413,610 29534 
Do. last week....... - 5,183 96 499 «412,445 23,936 
Increase...... saccee es 180 =: 11,265 
Decrease. .........+++ de 1 
Average No. per week 

last year...... Bivued 


BEEVES FROM DIFFERENT STATES. 


A. M. Allerton & Co., proprietors of the Washington Drove 
Yards, Forty-fourth street, report the cattle in market from the 
following states and Canada: New York, 886; Ohio, 1,122; Indi- 
ana, 163 ; Ilinois, 2,080 ; Kentucky, 86; Michigan, 61. 


‘ STOCK BY RAILROAD, Ero. 
” A. M. Allerton & Co. report Beeves and other stock received by 


Railroad, ete., as follows : ” 
- Beeves. Cows. Veals. eae cine. 
the Erie R. R.... 1.512 . ai = 9.555 
River R.R.. 1,626 ¥ * Si 6 38) 


B........ 760 12 223 364 
on . ee 


. 
oo ~ - 
eeeree Peeeeee ~- oo ~ += J 

. 3,333 


N. J.Cent.R.R.... 29 oe 


PRICES OF BEEF CATTLE AT FORTY-FOURTH STREET. 











‘HENRY D. GRANT REPORTS PRICES OF SWINE. 


; Live, Dressed . 
Prime Cornm-fed..... 0.0.0.0 5.2 c0ceeeee 3 tod 4% t0 5% 
a EE, H,. a a -. to.. 

APO ae WK to3% 864K to 4% 





REVIEW OF THE MARKET. 
Asuts.—The receipts and supply are alike moderate, as are the 


sales consequently, and the market is firmer. Sales of Pots and 
Pearls at the close at $7 25@$7 50. 


Corrzz.—A very large business has been done in Rio, and prices 
have advanced considerably. The day of most importance was 
Tuesday last. on which date 19,100 bags sold as follows : 3,3¢0, ex 
Undine, at 24%e. ; 3,060, ex Banshee, at 25c.; 1,500 bags, (half 
same vessel on private terms; 3,500 bags, ex Leighton, at 26c. ; 
and 1,800 bags in lots at 25@25%6,' Other descriptions have 
ruled quiet, but are buoyant at the close. Sales of 1,000 mats 
Java at 30c. cash. The stock of Rio here is reduced to about 
84,000 bags. 


Corn.—This staple has been in good demand, and with a falling 
off in the receipts, favorable news from Europe, and a decided 
advance in exchange, prices have improved 5c. per bushel and 
the tendency is upward. At its present value, it is the cheapest 
food in market ; and this fact, together with the scarcity of sound 
shipping qualities, has induced a spéculative inquiry, in part for 
fature delivery. Unsound is less plenty, and is much firmer at 
theclose The sales of the week are 880,00 bushels, and the re- 
ceipts 669.273 bushels, Barley has improved, with a good demand 
and very light arrivals. and is firm st the close at $1 15@$1 25. 
Barley Malt is better. and is quite scarce at $1 30@$1 40 per 
bushel. White Beans arc more plenty, and in good demand at 
$2 00@$2 75 per bushel. Oats are more plenty, and in good 
request, but close firm and in demand at §7@60c. Canadian Peas 
are quite scarce, and in demand at $1 10@$1 20 per bushel. Rye 
has been in good demand for the trade and for export at better 
prices, and is not plenty at the close. 


Corron.— The market early in the week was exceedingly dull 
and unsettled, but, with the rapid advance in gold and ex- 
change, a good demand sprung up from manufacturers, export- 
ers, and speculators, and prices advanced fully 5c per lb., the 
market closing firmly at 60c, for Middling Uplands and Gulfs. 


Fiovur.— The activity and buoyancy which characterized our 
market for Western and State Flour the week prior to our last 
issue, has since continued, although with less inquiry for the 
better grades, the extreme prices obtained for them intimidating 
dealers and shippers, who have evinced a determination to wait 
larger arrivals. In this they have thus far been mistaken, and 
we learn that Western millers are not grinding more than half 
their usual quantity, the scarcity of choite White Wheat and 
the short supply of cooperage restricting business to about half 
their capacity. The wants of South america, the West Indies, and 
New Orleans, have to be chiefly supplied from this market, and 
notwithstanding the falling off in our exports to Europe and 
more liberal receipts, the supply has proved inadequate to the 
demand, and we notice a further reduction in. our stock. The 
unfavorable news from Europe, the flactuations in freights and 
in exchange, have greatly restricted the purchases for export, 
and at the close the demand is chiefly confined to the homé and 
provincial trade. Family brands are extremely scarce, and 
orders for South America cannot be exécuted. The advance 
since our last is 40@50c. per bbl. on the low grades, and 50@65c, 
on Family Extras. Canadian Flour has improved with Western 
brands, but is very scarce. Exchange on New York being 
against them, the shipments thence have been chiefly down the 
St. Lawrence, and we are without our usual stock, Southern 
Flour has been in brisk demand, and, with light receipts and a 
limited stock, prices are 25@30c. better, and tend upward at the 


close. The sales of the week are 149 600 bb/s., and the receipts 
119 7€0 bbls. 


Frzicuts.—The rates have fluctuated dsily since our last, and 
are irregular at the close. Small vessels have been in demand at 
13@14d, for direct ports, and ports of call ; but the business has 
not been large, owing to the unsettied market for exchange. We 
quote: Liverpool, Flour, 2/9@3/; Wheat, 1]144@12d.; Corn, 
11% @11d.; and Heavy Goods, 35/@40/. To London, Flour, 
3/6@3/7% ; Wheat, 12% @13%4d.; and Heavy Goods, 42/5@80/. 


Lara—are in good request. Sales of 1,500,000 Eastern by the 
cargo at $1 0F@$1 10, 3 months. 


Lzsav.—Pig is quite firm and in fair request at $7 37% @$7 50 
for Seft Spanish, German, and English. Bar, Sheet, and Pipe 
are firm at 8 @9c. 


Lmaa— Common Rockland is in Jight supply, and with a good 
inquiry, prices are firmer. Sales of 1,800 bbls. at 70 cts. cash. 
Lump is scarce and wanted. Sales of 560 bbis. at $1 cash. 


Lumszn.—The inquiry for Eastern Spruce and Pine Timber is 
fu'ly equal to the supply, and prices are firmer, Sales of some 
500,00 feet at $12@$12 50; and 30,000do. Norway Pine to arrive, 
at $20, 8 months. 


Motasszs.—Only a moderate business has been done in this 
article, confined to the trade, and prices are without essential 
variation. Sales of 350 hhds. Cuba Muscovado, at 34@45c., and 
175 bbls. New Orleans, at 46@48c. 


Natis.—Nails are steady, and in fair request at 3 3-5c. for Out, 
4%c. for Clinch, and 18@25c. for Hammered Horse, less the usual 
discount, 


Nava. Sronzs generaijy have ruled quiet yet steady. Small 
sales of Spirits Turpentipe at $2 22% @$2 26 ; Stockholm Tar at 
$12 1235 @$12 50 ; and City Pitch at $1350 per bbl. There has 
been a fair inquiry however for the low and medium grades of 
Rosins at $13@$14 per 280 bs. for Common Strained and No. 2. 


Provistons.—There has been considerable excitement in the 
Pork market since our last, and the prices have rapidly improved 
under a brisk speculative ard good consumptive demand, and 
the tendency is still to higher rates. Prices have advanced 
$1 00@$1 50 per bbl. Prime Mess is scarce, and the demand 
fair, in part for future delivery ; but sellers and buyers are 
apart in their views. A lot of 560 bbls. city was contracted for 
December delivery, $15 50, Patterson, Knapp & Co. brand, 
Western dealers are not disposed to sell at prevent. Tierce Beef 
has been in better demand ; but, in the absence of any assort- 
ment, the business has been confined to that to arrive. We 
hear of some 3,300 tes. Cragins—$21 25 for Prime Mess ; $22 50 
for extra do., and $24 00 for India Mess for December delivery. 
Prices are nominal at the close. Cut Meats have been neglected, 
and prices are nominal. Bacon has been in brisk demand, but 
dealers are apart in their views, atd the business has proved 
light ; some 4,800 boxes taken, for future delivery, at irregular 
prices, but at much higher rates than for the week previous to 
our last, and our quotations must be taken as nominal at the 
close. Lard has been in brisk demand for export and the trade, 
and with a rapid advance in exchange and light arrivals, prices 
have advanced %c., and the tendency is still upward. There 
has been something done for future delivery, and at a material 
advance ; but holders finally refuse to name a price, Some 
7,50 bbls. and boxes have been sold for December, January, and 
February, at 9%@10%c. for Prime Western. Butter has been 
in brisk demand, and has sdvanced with exchange, and is not 
plenty. Cheese have sold freely for export, and have rapidly 
improved, and are very firm at the close. 


Ricz.— East India has been in fair demand, but at the close only 
a moderate business is doing. Sales of 750 bags Rangoon at64@ 
7c., and 4€0 do. Rangoon at 7c. Carelina is firmly held Small 
sales at 834 @8c. 


Svcans—A good demand has prevailed for all descriptions, 
end prices have advanced % @ 3c. per . on all grades; and at 
the close the market is very excited Sales during the week of 
10,400 bhés., closing at 9% @l1lc. for Brown New Orleans; 11% @ 
12%<c. for Clarified do., and 9% @9%c. for Cuba, 


Wurat.—We have had a very active but variable Wheat mar- 
ket since our last, influenced by the less favorable news from 
Europe, the rapid fluctuations in exchange and freights, and the 
variable receipts. The falling off in the receipts at the Lake 
ports has induced a speculative demand, in part for future deliv- 
ery, and we notice a slight reduction in our stock, which consists 
mainly of Old Spring, much of it out of condition. New Spring is 
now more plenty, is in fine condition, and has been taken freely 
for export. The advance since our Jast is 7 to lc. per bush. om 
Spring, and 8 to 9c. on Winter—Amber Wheats having the pref- 
erence with shippers. Our reccipts during the week show a con- 
siderable falling off, as compared with the sume time last year, 
and there is a great falling off in the shipments to the Continent ; 
and, after New Year’s, we look for a decided decline in oar 
exports, The uncertainty in regard to foreign exchange intimi- 
dates Western as well as local dealers. and we are likely to close 
the season with a light stock in consequence. At te-day’s mar- 
ket, the demsnd was the most animated of the season ; the de- 
mand was largely confined to speculative operators, and with a 
rapid advance in gold and exchange, prices advanced 2 to 3c. per 
bush., with large purchases for future delivery, at extreme rates, 
the market closing very firm. The sales of the week were 1 ,487,- 
970 bush., and the receipts 1,437,400 bush. 


Woot.— The market is rather quiet but very firm, uninfluenced 
by the rapid advance in gold and exchange ; sales of 100,000 
Ibs. Domestic Fleece at 62@67c. ; 25,000 do. Pulled at 53@58c. 
for super and extra ; 200 bales Unwashed Cape at 33c. ; and 500 
do. African at full prices. 








RHEUMATISM IN ALL FORMS, NEURAL- 
gia and Kindred Complaints, Pains in the with Cold 
Limbs. etc., Permanently Cured by Dr. MOSELY, No. 374 
ages c i= case Py mrpeees pg > gee ace long-stand- 
> Apmapheny ~4 ne ‘ country ; all pain quickly relieved. 





WiLLiam TAYLOR’S 
FAMILY RESTAURANT, 


No. 555 Broapway. 


Ladies and gentlemen will fied this the most central, cen- 
venient, and quiet place of Refreshment in the city. All the 
delicacies and substantials in the market are served in a neat 
and inyiting style, and at moderate b 

ICE CREaM of the best quality served to families at 50 cents 


& quart. 
— ihe city supplied with everything re- 


NEW SUNDAY-SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 


When it is inconvenient to visit the city, Sunday-Schools can 
send us a catalogue of the books in their library, and we will select 
and foward any number of new hooks, from which selections can 
be made, and those not wanted can be returned at our expense. 


THE LARGE&T AND BEST 
assortment of Sunday-Schoo! Books in the city, and at the lowest 
prices, . 
American Sunday-Sehoo! Union Depository, 


No. 599 Broadwey, New Y: 
@. 8. SCOFIELD. 
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POST-OFFICE ADDRESS.—It is useless {i 
write on business unless they give the name of 


and STATE. 

THE TION of The Independent is | 
any other weekly religious newepa in the we 
as 8 medium for advertising, its columns are u 

POSTAGE.—The annual postage on The In 
mail, is 26 cents. 

GANADA SUBSCRIBERS must send this a 
wance, as we have to prepay the 0. S. postage. 

SAMPSON LOW, SON & OO., London, Eng 

ertptions for this paper. 
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BY REV. EDWARD BEECH! 

We have not followed the order« 
and of most of their reviewers a 
in placing first for discussion the 
History, for such is the true import 
essay on the “ Edueation of the 
however, because we are not we 
fundamental importance, which 
clearly seen as The Westminster 
yather because miracles, as we 8 
pumber, are the only true key to th 
Nor have we placed the questior 
with Dr. Williams, before Miracl: 
are the key to that also. Indeed, t 
of this whole discussion which | 
underlie. Rightly, therefore, has 
re}, in the “ Aids to Faith,” given | 
the first place. 

The leading writer among th 
whom this great subject was assi 
Powell, a mathematician, a man of 
purpore and effort a theologian. t 
all that he has written on miracl: 
but a small part of his labored dis« 
great theme. His two extended 
Unity and the Order of Nature, in 
an intended bearing on this grea 
the second, over two hundred page 
its direct and formal consideratio 
difficulty of understanding his artic 
of which Prof. Heurtley complain: 
references to things which had | 
more fully discussed, and to expl: 
netes and references to his other w: 

His essay contains 56 pages, 
“ On the Study of the Evidences 0; 
Though its title is thus general, i 
assault on the argument from nm 
such is replied to among others by 
Jey, Burgon, Griffin, Bowen, The J 
Quarterly, and other reviews. Ot 
on miracles have aleo been publish 
years, which virtually, though not 
to Powell. 

The replies, in general, are able 
That of Mansel is eminently so, an 
to see with what fidelity and zeal : 
the truth respond to the call of t 
God. Buta notice in detail of th 
not be expected from us, althoug’ 
to them in the course of our remar 

We propose rather to state wh 
fair and logical result of Prof. Po 
ings on Miracles, viewed in @p 
discussion which they have calle 

We may state the result in two 

1. Professor Powell has truly 
repudiated and refuted the pos: 
assailants of miracles who have 
and in particular of David Ham 
himse}f foymally and avowedly o: 

2. He has furnished abundant: 
als that are necessary for a com 
struction of his own position. 

The result of these two positior 
stances of the case, is, that miracl 
a true philosophy of history anc 
eannot be assailed with any pros 

All this we shall next proce 
legitimate and abundant evidences 

But before doing it, an incide! 
pot be unworthy of attention. It i 
fairness are mightier in the cause 
odium of hated names. To call 
atheist—careless of the truth of t 
seem to some to be a short wa 
him and of his arguments. Tos 
ments are those of David Hume 
a similar carelessness as to truth 
the argument from horrible nam 
number of minds, such a mode ofa 
but not salutary power. I do | 
been intentionally resorted to int 
believe that it hasnot. Yetcerta 

has not been used ; for in fact tl 
atheiem and of coincidence with 
brought against Baden Powell, 
founded. The charge of athei 
sidered. That of coincidence 
been no less distinctly made. 4 
Review says, “ The argument of 
reads very much like a new ¢ 
Essay, with additions accomm 
seience.” Mr. Burgon says, “! 
objection against miracles is in 
that of the infidel Hume.” CG 
objection is in truth just the old « 
quotes, in explanation, his objec 
ence. 

Now the fact is, that thé very 
ity of Hume’s argument from « 
expressly repudiates, conceding 
Paley and others is well founc 
based on a gross “ petitio princ 
merely begs the question, when 
it. 

How much better for the c: 
the truth a clear statement of t1 
case will be, all can judge, w! 
that a denial of the charges agai 
ism and of coincidence with H 
stated, open the way to an utter 
him of the whole argument a 
every form. Justice to all, hoy 
here to say that Prof. Mansel 
himself in either of these char 
Heurtley expressly says that the 
ell differs from that of Hume. 

We will now revert to the pre 
as above stated, at the same ti: 
order for the sake of convenienc 

That Professor Powell has fur 
all the materials that are nec 
logical demolition of his own 
miracles, and in effect, of all o 
ceed to show. 

In order to do this, it is | 
some of the statements of our fo 
there have shown, at length, t) 
nature, and attributes of Go 
whole discussion, and so con 
they are the absolutely decisi 
case.” Deny God wholly, an¢ 
disappear ; for, by definition, th 
and if there is no God, there : 
Deny & personal God, with an i 
as does every form of pantheisr 
appear again; for, by definitio 
the free and intelligent will of a 
where there is no such God, wi 
can be no acts of that will. 

On the other hand, admit a 
a free, intelligent will, and th 
flows directly from the conces 
God, by his intelligent will, is 
tainer, the administrator of th 


